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MORMONISM IN IDAHO. 


Everyone at all conversant with “‘the Mormon question” is aware 
that successive and more stringent laws have been enacted by Con- 
gress for the prosecution and punishment of polygamy in Utah, 
having for their avowed object the extirpation of this bée noire, 
which is supposed to be the dangerous pet of the majority of the 
people in that Territory. All are agreed that polygamy newly com- 
mitted, and the continuance of the practice since the passage of the 
law constituting it a crime, are amenable to the punishment pre- 
scribed of five years for the one, and six months for the other, of 
imprisonment when the offenders can be convicted, and that, in order 
to compass conviction, the full power of the courts should be ex- 
ercised. 

Public opinion, increased contact with the outer world, expense 
of dress consequent upon the inexorable dictum of fashion—all these 
and other influences of society, quite as much as the danger of detec- 
tion and the long term of imprisonment to be apprehended, have 
made the commission of polygamy so rare that it may be said now 
almost never to occur. The machinery of the law is therefore chiefly 
put in operation to expose and punish the continuance of illicit 
family relations consequent upon the condition entered into long ago. 

From reasons already assigned, and from the fact that young per- 
sons have had experience of the misery wrought by the system in 
the homes of their parents, the subjects for the marshal and the 


sheriff are mostly found among the aged, who might, without any 
danger to the morals of the community, be left to end their days 


peaceably in the harmless society of their venerable partners, to 
whom, having long lived together, they are sincerely attached. 
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The separation of these aged couples, the dragging of the old men 
to prison for no other cause than an occasional visit in open daylight, 
and for sometimes taking a meal in the houses of their polygamous 
wives, forms a painful scene such as I have witnessed more than 
once in the court of the present Chief Justice of Utah. Its frequent 
occurrence has justly aroused the indignation of their co-religionists, 
that such innocent acts should be construed to be cohabitation within 
the meaning and intention of Congress. Whether it is so or not, the 
general Government which has made these special laws for Utah has 
never been guilty of the egregious folly of declaring religious belief, 
or the membership of any particular Church, whatever the doctrines 
of that Church may be, acrime that deprives a man of his civic rights. 

In Utah the law has simply and justly ruled that a man guilty of 
the offence of polygamy, or of its continuance, shall, in addition to 
the penalty of imprisonment, be deprived of suffrage and of the 


right to hold office. , 
Why, then, should the legislature of this dependent Territory of { 
Idaho be permitted to exercise a power which Congress never arro- F 


gated to itself, of disfranchising any of its citizens, against whom there : 
is not the charge or even the suspicion of any criminal act, merely 
‘because of their religious belief ? 

This sparsely settled domain contains a population, partly migra- 
tory and partly fixed, varying from 80,000 to 110,000, according to 
the demands of the mining, cattle, and sheep industries. The most 
stationary are, of course, the farmers, and the most industrious and 
provident of these are Mormons, who are chiefly located in Bear Lake 
County, at the southeastern part of the Territory, where, by their 
persistent labor and the aid of irrigation, they have brought the land 
under a high state of cultivation. 

Others of this religious sect are scattered over the middle and 
northwestern districts, and although they are not so numerous 
there, they are almost universally agriculturists. _ 

It was the insistent teaching of Brigham Young, that all reliable 
wealth comes from the top of the earth, and not from its bowels. 
Constant attention to the practise of this maxim has enabled his dis- 
ciples to get what others cannot get from the ground, so that they 
have succeeded, to quote their faverite boast, in “‘ making the. desert 
to blossom as the rose.” 

They are, for the most part, a quiet folk, dwelling together in such 
brotherly love that one of the principal charges against them is their 
spirit of union in politics as well as in religion. 

But, like many other men, they may be led into temptation by cor- 
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rupting influences. Availing themselves of this weakness, the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties, who are always striving for ascend- 
ency in the Territory, have in times past been at no little expense, by 
turns, in their methods of capturing the solid Mormon vote. Solid- 
ity was duly appreciated by the party to whose profit it enured, and 
correspondingly condemned by the party which suffered. by it. At 
last the brilliant idea dawned upon the Republicans, that it would 
be a saving of expense and trouble all around, and particularly to 
them, if the Mormon vote should be gotten rid of altogether. So, in 
the legislature, four years ago, they succeeded, with the aid of a few 
anti-Mormon Democrats whose prejudices overcame their party prin- 
ciples, in passing an act requiring the subscription to a test-oath of 
qualification for everyone who came to the polls. 

After some unimportant requisites, this astounding document thus 
reads: ‘And I do further swear that I am not a bigamist or a polyg- 
amist ; that Iam not a member of any order, organization, or asso- 
ciation which practises bigamy or polygamy, or any other crime de- 
fined by law, as a duty arising or resulting from membership in such 
order, organization, or association, or which practises polygamy, or 
plural or celestial marriage as a doctrinal right of such organization ; 
and that I do not and will not, publicly or privately, or in any other 
manner whatever, teach, advise, counsel, or encourage any person to 
commit the crime of bigamy or polygamy or any other crime, either 
as a religious duty or otherwise ; that I do regard the Constitution of 
the United States, and the laws thereof, as interpreted by the Courts, 
as the supreme law of the land, the teachings of any order, organiza- 
tion, or association’ to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

It is worthy of note that at about the same time the legislature of 
the neighboring State of Nevada passed a similar act, but that its 
judges promptly set it aside as unconstitutional, declaring that crime 
alone, and not religious belief, nor any belief so long as crime was not 
committed, was punitive. 

In passing we may call to mind another vagary of Western juris- 
prudence. A few years ago, after Congress had passed the “ Ed- 
munds bill,” which punished any new commission of the crime of 
polygamy by five years of imprisonment, and that of cohabiting with 
more than one woman by an imprisonment of six months, the Mor- 
mons of Salt Lake City sprang a trap upon some prominent “ gen- 
tiles” of the,town. By a system of espionage after the manner of 
the Federal Court, they caught them in flagrante delicto, and caused 
them to be arrested and brought before the tribunal. The present 
Chief Justice, who was reappointed by this- administration after 
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its dismissal of Judge Sanford, promptly ordered their release, ruling 
that the law was obviously intended by Congress to operate against 
Mormons, and Mormons only. 

No apology is needed for these digressive excursions into Utah 
and Nevada, for they bear essentially upon Mormonism in Idaho, 

About one-fourth of the population of that Territory, say 25,000, 
are Mormons. Of these, 5,000 in round numbers claim the right, 
which is denied them, to vote. Of the 5,000, probably not more 
than 200 have ever been polygamists, and at the present time the 
practice has so fallen into “ innocuous desuetude” that there are no 
new offenders, and it requires the utmost ingenuity to convict any 
of continuing in a state of plural matrimony. 

Four thousand eight hundred of the five thousand could swear that, 
whatever might be their belief in the teachings of the Bible and of 
Joseph Smith favoring polygamy, they do not and will not practino it, 
Indeed, they are able to show, by reference to their sacred booka, that 
by their Church it has been permissible only under certain cireum- 
stances, and never obligatory, 

The most violent anti-Mormons will scarcely deny that this is a 
plain statement of facts, and if they are pressed for the reasons of 
their actions, they are generally honest enough to admit that polygamy 
is their point d’appui, and they will also be honest enough to say that 
it is not their real objection to Mormonism, but that they regard it 
as an imperium in imperio, a “hierarchy,” a “theocracy” of danger- 
ous character, and therefore to be fought by fair means or foul until 
it is subdued. Very few of them know the meaning of these terms, 
but they construe them all the same as anti-republican. The imper- 
ium in imperio does not exist. No people are more patriotic or subser- 
vient to law than Mormons now ; and such they always have been, with 
the single exception of disobedience to the one law which antagonized 
their religious teaching. There is a hierarchy, such as there is in all 
churches, defined by Worcester as ‘a body of persons having ecclesi- 
astical authority ;” and there is a theocracy such as once prevailed in 
Puritan New England, with this difference, that those who governed 
there in the name of God excluded all who did not agree with them 
from civil rights, whereas the Mormons are themselves excluded. The 
New England theocracy was finally overcome, not by the passage of 
arbitrary laws, but by contact with men of more liberal creeds, as this 
theocracy will be overcome when the same influences shall have had 
time to accomplish their work. 

No people require so little law as the Mormons, while against none 
other are so many special laws enacted. That ‘brethren should dwell 
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together in unity” is their great desire ; and that for the most part 
they do so dwell is their creditable boast. ‘“ Presidents of Stakes” 
and Bishops, the former appointed for districts, and the latter for 
towns, are selected not for ecclesiastical learning or pulpit eloquence, 
but rather because of good moral character and worldly wisdom. Ter- 
restrial as much as celestial knowledge is an important qualification. 

The irrigation of land, the building of fences, the breeding of cat- 
tle and sheep go hand in hand with baptism, the sacrament, the “ lay- 
ing on of hands,” collection of tithes, and various ordinances of religion 
as harmless and not more superstitious than the formalities and mys- 
tories of other sects. Like all “true and only Churches,” theirs is the 
only one marching in the straight path to heaven ; but more liberal 
than somo of them, they believe that all mankind will eventually 
bo saved, although wo shall not attain so high an “ exaltation” as if 
wo had acknowledged Joseph Smith to be an addition to the long list 
of ancient prophets and seers. 

Their Stake Presidents and Bishops are cheap and valuable substi- 
tutes for judges and lawyers. The Church does not command its 
members, but it earnestly counsels them, to avoid litigation and to set- 
tle all disputes among themselves by arbitration. The ecclesiastical 
court, if it may be so termed, for carrying out this intention, is pre- 
sided over by some one of the orders just naméd, a jury of twelve men 
being mutually agreed upon. The method cannot be better described 
than by narrating the proceedings as we once witnessed them at 
a settlement on Bear Lake. Travelling along by the side of its 
picturesque waters, we became the guests of one of the litigants in 
the case. 

Our host’ had “jumped” an tract of land which a brother 
Mormon had “‘ homesteaded ” five years before, but had not duly occu- 
pied. By the letter of ‘the law of the land, which no one disputed, 
he had forfeited his claim, although he had partially improved the 
ground. The other party had taken possession of it in the last year, 
put up fences, and raised a crop of wheat. It was acknowledged that 
he had a legal right to do so. But the first owner thought that he had 
some rights 1 in equity, if not in law. This was the case before the 
tribunal. 

The court was held in a log-cabin, fifteen feet square. At one end 
was a chair for the president, and on extemporized benches sat the jury 
of twelve, six on each side. The plaintiff and defendant were seated 
between the two rows. The court was opened with prayer; the 
Bible was the only law book that lay upon the desk, for the question 
was not what was legal, but what was right. 
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Then each party told his own story and produced his own wit- 
nesses. They had first shaken hands and agreed to let the case be 
settled by this council, each reserving the right of appeal to the head 
of the Church, in Salt Lake City. When the evidence was all in and 
the arguments of each man, his own lawyer, had been made, the time 
occupied having been nearly two hours, the president gave his de- 
cision subject to objection from any of the council. After discussion, 
it was adopted with some modifications. The verdict was that the 
original occupant should have the property, but that he should pay 
the man who had jumped it a liberal sum above all the expense he had 
put upon it. Then everybody shook hands all around, and the court 
adjourned sine die after the president had pronounced a benediction. 
The litigants dined together, and the jurymen harnessed their teams 
and went home, with the satisfaction, never experienced in a civil 
court, that the proceedings had not cost. anybody a dollar. 

This is a simple, just, and common illustration of all that there is 
of the imperium in imperio, and of its superiority to law. The charge 
in one sense is true. The superiority is manifest. 

On Sunday, the 15th of September last, Paris, in Idaho, had a féte 
day, not equal in world-wide notoriety to the opening of the Exposi- 
tion in Paris, France, but fr aught with greater interest to this people. 
Their whole souls were centred in the dedication of their new Tab- 
ernacle, a stone building of no mean architecture, capable of seating 
twenty-five hundred persons. 

For four years they had been working upon it and bringing in suck 
donations as their limited means would afford. None of them are 
rich, but among the Mormon people may be found a more equal 
distribution of wealth than in any other part of our country, or, so 
far as our knowledge extends, in the world. As none are rich, with 
the possible exception of half-a-dozen men in Salt Lake City, so 
none are absolutely poor. Everyone has the shelter of a home, and 
though his home is not a palace, he has fuel, food, and raiment, all 
that a millionaire can have, without his vexations and his cares. Alms- 
houses are unknown, because they are not needed in a community of 
brotherly love. Tithing for the support of the Church is voluntary, 
and is never exacted from those who have not the means to pay 
it. It was a cruel and unjust exercise of the power conferred by an 
obsolete statute, forbidding the ownership of property by any one 
Church in the Territories of over $50,000, to rob the Utah Mormons 
of the savings of years, and of their emigration fund, which they had 
devoted to the spread of their tenets and to the aid of their corelig- 
ionists abroad who desire to emigrate to their chosen land. At the 
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same time the more powerful and more wealthy Roman Catholic Church 
in New Mexico, which has likewise a “hierarchy ” quite as despotic, is 
permitted to retain its property. The reason for this distinction is 
apparent enough. There are millions of Roman Catholic voters in 
the United States, and the Mormon vote, if free and untrammelled, 
would be insignificant. 

Furthermore, anti-Mormonism, under a semblance of virtuous in- 
dignation against polygamy, even when polygamy has been discon- 
tinued, is inserted as a plank in almost every political platform, and 
perforce new spikes must be driven to hold it down, whether they 
are needed or not. 

They are not only not needed, but—I say it with profound convic- 
tion—any further anti-Mormon legislation will have the effect of bind- 
ing the Mormons still closer together, increasing their united power, 
and perpetuating their religion. 

I believe that Joseph Smith was an unmitigated fraud ; that after 
his first establishment of his Church he introduced polygamy for his 
own sensual purposes ; and, from the direct testimony in my posses- 
sion of those who have seen the original manuscript, I know that the 
extravagant though harmless romance entitled the ‘ Book of Mor- 
mon” was the work of a Presbyterian clergyman. This pitiable 
literary failure, clothed in the ancient English of the Scriptures, was 
seized upon, for this reason more than any other, by Joseph Smith and 
his astute confederate Sidney Rigdon, and foisted upon their dupes 
as a divine revelation. 

The ability of these two men, who may be considered the joint 
founders of Mormonism, and of Brigham Young, its subsequent propa- 
gator, was equal in its way to that of Mahomet, or any false prophet 
of antiquity, especially if we take into account the greater intelligence 
of modern times, which they had to encounter in making their 
scheme successful. 

Smith and Rigdon actually succeeded in inducing several honest, 
worthy men to believe that they had seen an angel descend from 
heaven, and put in the hands of Smith the plates on which the spurious 
book of Mormon was inscribed. The unknown hieroglyphics were 
afterward translated by him, with the aid of this celestial messenger, 
into the English of the time of King James ! 

The last of these witnesses, David Whitmer, died within the past 
year, and all of them went to their eternal account fully persuaded 
of the truth of this divine “revelation.” It does not become us, who 
have our own pet credulities, to ridicule the credulity of the Mor- 
mons. It does not become us, who believe that God once promul- 
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gated laws which now conflict with our civilization, and which we 
therefore consider are no longer in force, to object to any belief, how- 
ever absurd we may deem it to be, on the part of the Mormons, so 
long as whatever there may be in it that is objectionable to us is not 
put in practice. All that we have to do is to punish individuals guilty 
of unlawful deeds, and not individuals guilty, according to our con- 
victions, of evil thoughts. 

The scene at the dedication of their tabernacle at Paris was most 
impressive. Dupes they were, and they were not alone in being 
duped by religious leaders ; but no dupes were ever more sincere, 
none more happy in being duped, and none, I venture to affirm— 
notwithstanding all the eccentricities engrafted upon their Christian 
faith by a pretended prophet—were ever more devoted disciples of 
our common Lord and Master. 


From far and near the farmers—and they are all farmers—had come 
with their families in their heavy wagons, bringing food and blankets 
for themselves and provender for their horses. It was a picturesque | 
sight to look upon hundreds of these outfits camped on Saturday 
night, as it were under the eaves of their sanctuary, awaiting the 
great event of the morrow, and ushering it in, as they sat around their 
fires, with ‘‘ psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace 
in their hearts to the Lord.” 

The company was reinforced by more numerous arrivals in the 
morning, and when the doors of the tabernacle were opened the vast 
crowd poured in and filled it until no standing room was left. The 
organ pealed forth its anthem of welcome, lending its music to a - 
well-trained choir, and then followed the usual exercises at such occa- 
sions. There was no set sermon from a clergyman in robes, but the 
brethren of high and low degree, some of them in their farmer cos- 
tume, prayed and preached by turns, while, in accordance with their 
curious time-saving custom, the sacramental elements of bread and 
water were passed around. 

Many of the discourses were rehearsals of personal experience of 
abounding faith, and of the history of the Church, its trials, persecu- 
tions, and accomplished success. Polygamy was not once referred 
to, nor was it mentioned at the general conference, a month later, at 
Salt Lake City. The best sermon was delivered by one of the Apostles, 
who took for his text the 16th to the 20th verses, inclusive, of the 7th 
chapter of St. Matthew, commencing: “Ye shall know them by their 
fruits.” It was not merely a boast that these people were known by 
their fruits of righteousness, but an earnest exhortation to continue 
to deserve the encomium, and a rebuke of those who did not live up to 
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their privileges and who brought shame upon their profession. “Let 
the brethren,” he said, “give their enemies only one cause to com- 
plain against them. Let that be that we are united.” + 

That they had been disfranchised seemed to give them, little con- 
cern, Iam sometimes inclined to think that they secretly rejoiced 
in it, as a mild sort of persecution which contributes to their unity 
and progress. The Mormons trouble themselves very little about the 
tariff, free trade, or any of the great questions that periodically agitate 
the country. For the most part they are Democrats, not from any 
affiliation with that party, but merely because the raids upon them 
have been made chiefly under Republican régime, and the most offen- 
sive governors and judges have been commissioned to Utah by Re- 
publican administrations, Doubtless, if they were not deprived of 
their right as American citizens to vote, the Territory of Idaho would 
be overwhelmingly democratic. 

If the charge is made that in this paper the best side of Mormon- 
ism is made to appear, it will be freely admitted. It is time that it 
should be shown, for the worst side has hitherto almost invariably 
been held up before the public. A long residence among them has, 
upon the whole, most favorably impressed me with the good traits 
of the Mormons. They have their faults, but they are the faults of 
humanity. That they are not law-breakers above all other men is 
proven by the fact that, whereas in Utah they outnumber the 
‘Gentiles ” in the ratio of five to one, those who have been arrested 
and convicted of other offences than that connected with their peculiar 
institution outnumber them in the same, if not in a greater, propor- 
tion. It has been stated with confidence that polygamy is “on its 
last legs.” Judge Carlton, lately one of the Utah commissioners, used 
this expression in a recent declaration ; and General McClernard, who 
is still a member of the commission, corroborates his opinion in his 


report. ‘ 

“Why, then,” it is often asked, “‘does not the Mormon Church <K 
thoritatively repudiate it?” The answer is, that it is willing to let it 
die a natural death, but that it cannot afford to kill it ; precisely for 
the same reason that the Presbyterian Assembly has lately hesitated 
at eliminating from its creed some of its barbarous charges against the 
Almighty, which its ministers are now ashamed to make from their 
pulpits ; but it dares not fully revise its confession of faith, lest one 
stone being removed from the arch, peradventure the whole structure 
may fall. 

The Athanasian creed is no longer repeated inthe English Church, 
but it still blots the pages of its prayer-book. The infallible mother 
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gated laws which now conflict with our civilization, and which we 
therefore consider are no longer in force, to object to any belief, how- 
ever absurd we may deem it to be, on the part of the Mormons, so 
long as whatever there may be in it that is objectionable to us is not 
put in practice. All that we have to do is to punish individuals guilty 
of unlawful deeds, and not individuals guilty, according to our con- 
victions, of evil thoughts. 

The scene at the dedication of their tabernacle at Paris was most 
impressive. Dupes they were, and they were not alone in being 
duped by religious leaders ; but no dupes were ever more sincere, 
none more happy in being duped, and none, I venture to affirm— 
notwithstanding all the eccentricities engrafted upon their Christian 
faith by a pretended prophet—were ever more devoted disciples of 
our common Lord and Master. 

From far and near the farmers—and they are all farmers—had come 
with their families in their heavy wagons, bringing food and blankets 
for themselves and provender for their horses. It was a picturesque _ 
sight to look upon hundreds of these outfits camped on Saturday 
night, as it were under the eaves of their sanctuary, awaiting the 
great event of the morrow, and ushering it in, as they sat around their 
fires, with ‘‘ psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace 
in their hearts to the Lord.” 

The company was reinforced by more numerous arrivals in the 
morning, and when the doors of the tabernacle were opened the vast 
crowd poured in and filled it until no standing room was left. The 
organ pealed forth its anthem of welcome, lending its music toa - 
well-trained choir, and then followed the usual exercises at such occa- 
sions. There was no set sermon from a clergyman in robes, but the 
brethren of high and low degree, some of them in their farmer cos- 
tume, prayed and preached by turns, while, in accordance with their 
curious time-saving custom, the sacramental elements of bread and 
water were passed around. 

Many of the discourses were rehearsals of personal experience of 
abounding faith, and of the history of the Church, its trials, persecu- 
tions, and accomplished success. Polygamy was not once referred 
to, nor was it mentioned at the general conference, a month later, at 
Salt Lake City. The best sermon was delivered by one of the Apostles, 
who took for his text the 16th to the 20th verses, inclusive, of the 7th 
chapter of St. Matthew, commencing: ‘Ye shall know them by their 
fruits.” It was not merely a boast that these people were known by 
their fruits of righteousness, but an earnest exhortation to continue 
to deserve the encomium, and a rebuke of those who did not live up to 
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their privileges and who brought shame upon their profession. “Let 
the brethren,” he said, “give their enemies only one cause to com- 
plain against them. Let that be that we are united.” 

That they had been disfranchised seemed to give them little con- 
cern. Iam sometimes inclined to think that they secretly rejoiced 
in it, as a mild sort of persecution which contributes to their unity 
and progress. The Mormons trouble themselves very little about the 
tariff, free trade, or any of the great questions that periodically agitate ° 
the country. For the most part they are Democrats, not from any 
affiliation with that party, but merely because the raids upon them 
have been made chiefly under Republican régime, and the most offen- 
sive governors and judges have been commissioned to Utah by Re- 
publican administrations. Doubtless, if they were not deprived of 
their right as American citizens to vote, the Territory of Idaho would 
be overwhelmingly democratic. 

If the charge is made that in this paper the best side of Mormon- 
ism is made to appear, it will be freely admitted. It is time that it 
should be shown, for the worst side has hitherto almost invariably 
been held up before the public. A long residence among them has, 
upon the whole, most favorably impressed me with the good traits 
of the Mormons. They have their faults, but they are the faults of 
humanity. That they are not law-breakers above all other men is 
proven by the fact that, whereas in Utah they outnumber the 
‘* Gentiles ” in the ratio of five to one, those who have been arrested 
and convicted of other offences than that connected with their peculiar 
institution outnumber them in the same, if not in a greater, propor- 
tion. It has been stated with confidence that polygamy is “on its 
last legs.” Judge Carlton, lately one of the Utah commissioners, used 
this expression in a recent declaration ; and General McClernard, who 
is still a member of the commission, corroborates his opinion in his 
report. 

“Why, then,” it is often asked, “does not the Mormon Church ie 
thoritatively repudiate it?” The answer is, that it is willing to let it 

die a natural death, but that it cannot afford to kill it ; precisely for 

the same reason that the Presbyterian Assembly has lately hesitated 

at eliminating from its creed some of its barbarous charges against the 
Almighty, which its ministers are now ashamed to make from their 
pulpits ; but it dares not fully revise its confession of faith, lest one 
stone being removed from the arch, peradventure the whole structure 
may fall. 

The Athanasian creed is no longer repeated inthe English Church, 
but it still blots the pages of its prayer-book. The infallible mother 
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Church which, having once authorized the Inquisition and the burn- 
ing of heretics, is still tied to a belief in the divine right and justice 
of these barbarisms, practises them no more. The Jews, and all 
Christians who accept Jehovah as their God, must believe in His laws 
promulgated by Moses, that witches should not be permitted to live, 
and that adulterers should be stoned to death ; but whatever may be 
the creeds of these various religionists, so long as they are made sub- 
servient to law we have no right to object to them ; and no one pro- 
poses to disfranchise or otherwise to punish people for believing 
them. 

Doubtless the President of the Mormon Church still believes in 
the “ revelation” which added polygamy to its tenets. But he is an 
honest man, and we have his explicit declaration made public through 
an influential New York journal: ‘I have refused to give any rec- 
ommendations for the performance of plural marriages since I have 
been president. I know that President Taylor, my predecessor, also 
refused. Since the Edmunds-Tucker law we have ceased to recom- 
mend plural marriages, and have instructed that they should not be 
solemnized. There is no intention on our part to do anything but to 
obey the law.” In the face of this and of the facts which corroborate 
it, what excuse can there be for depriving of their civil rights our 
fellow-citizens ‘‘ who obey the law” ? ar 

The anti-Mormon party of Utah is at last forced to admit that 
its chief weapon can no longer be wielded with effect. Now it has 
fallen back on the charge of disloyalty, which is made to rest upon 
certain oaths, taken in a general way when the assassination of Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith was fresh in the minds of the people, to avenge 
the blood of the martyrs who were killed by a mob. And this is 
tortured into a determination of the Mormon people of to-day to de- 
stroy the Government of the United States. 

For this obsolete oath, taken years ago by men most of whom are 
now dead, the Mormons of to-day, who are as patriotic and loyal to 
our flag as any people beneath its folds, are to be disfranchised! , 

As well might John Milton, who prayed, ‘Avenge, O Lord, thy 
slaughtered saints, whose bones are scattered on the Alpine moun- 
tains cold !” have been accused of disloyalty to his government, and 
denied the rights of citizenship. 

Copman. 
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SOME NOTES ON A NEGLECTED BOOK. 


I am asked to aid some eminent thinkers of the time in the review 
of important books—such as may seem to the writer to receive less 
attention than their merits challenge. In remoteness from book cen- 
tres, out here on the sunset rim of civilization, is my excuse, to say 
nothing of the merits of the matter, for calling attention to some 
pages that are not at all new. Behind this is the desire to answer, in 
some sort, the very many inquiries that continually pursue the writer 
as to what is the best book for young authors to vend and follow in 
the formation of style. 

The remarkable work to which I invite a few moments’ attention, 
rare as all other books of special merit are and were, from the first, 
in California, was never missing in our midst here from the earliest 
days. But it was rarely read. Nobody would borrow it. This book 
refused to get lost. All other books were “ dog-eared,” worn at the 
corners, despoiled of cover and fly-leaf; but this special one would 
work its way down to the bottom of the trunk—although the fond 
mother or sister may have placed it tenderly at the top and ready at 
hand—and there it would lie for years and years, the neatest and 
the cleanest thing to be found. And yet for stateliness of style, sim- 
plicity of diction, directness of thought, and majesty of utterance it 
is-unmatched in all the army of books, old or new, to be found on 
the shelves of the British Museum. 

Let the young authors whom I hope to profit i in this answer to 
their honest questions take the very first line in this neglected work, 
take the very first words, “In the beginning.” Lay down your mag- 
azine. Pause right here and eontemplate, comprehend if you can, 
even though it be never so little, the awful force and directness and 
simplicity of this. ‘In the beginning.” Where? When? What? 
Above all, when? How fearfully and incomprehensibly far away ! 

But let us go on with the line: ‘In the beginning God—” Pause 
here long, my young author. Now add the next words, and read: 
“In the beginning God created the heaven—” Now take the next 
sentence: ‘And the earth was without form, and void; and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters. And God said, Let ne be light : and 
there was light.” 

How many paragraphs, pages, books would a hie author devote 


- to telling this? 
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Mark you, I am looking at this in quite a worldly way. It is the 
boast of too many of us that these words are, to our thinking, entirely 
the work of a man. As for myself, I can only say, “If so, oh for 
another such man !” 

The present writer was required to address the Jews in their syna- 
gogue here recently on the subject of poetry. He searched for poetry 
in many pages ; waded through modern books, and kept going back, 
back, back, till the very fountain-head was reached. And here, and 
here only, in his humble opinion, did he find poetry in all its large- 
ness and splendor of thought and utterance. Take the picture of 
Jacob blessing his sons. ‘‘ And when Jacob had made an end of com- 
manding his sons, he gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded 
up the ghost.” To a man who has seen little of life, less of death, 
this last quotation may mean nothing. But I have stood by the 
death-bed of too many of the old gold-hunters to miss the realistic 
truth and simplicity of this sentence. Ah! those weary, weary feet. 
They have wandered as Jacob wandered. Their feet were weary as his 
feet were weary. And I know, as surely as I know I live, that he died 
just as it is written in this grand and neglected record : “he gathered 
up his feet into the bed, and yielded up the ghost.” 

I appeal to all young writers, let not priest, or preacher, or any 
early distastes stand between you and these pages in the sincerity 
and simplicity of utterance. Give the severe and naked truth. 
Leave imagings to the reader, for this same reader is rarely the fool 
we conceive him to be. The fact is, the world is so flooded with our 
work that it has not nearly time to get through with it, and right soon 
we must return to simplicity if we hope to be read. 

And not only simplicity of motive but majesty of utterance must 
be ours. To find this largeness, brevity, and majesty in its most real 
and perfect form we must go back to the very heart of this great, 
neglected book. You will hardly find this perfect combination of 
great qualities in poetry this side the book of Job. 


‘* Where is the way where light dwelleth ? 
And as for darkness, where is the place of it ? 
Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow, or hast thou seen the treas- 
ures ofthe hail? . . . 
Hath the rain a father ? Who hath begotten the drops of dew? . 
The hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered it ?” 


These lines, with their eternal inquiry, their knowledge of nature, 
their faith in a being above man, glorious and stately figures, are taken 
at random from a half page of the oldest written poem extant—so 
old that it is new. It was written when man was nearer to God than 
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now. It was written when the page of nature was new; when the 
whole world was poetry. 

“Where is the way where light dwelleth?” The golden doors of 
dawn, where are they? And as for darkness, with all its majesty, its 
mystery, its large solemnity, its sombre and silent dominion of the 
universal world, where is the place of it? 

Yes, I concede that science has located the source of light ; and 
science has also sagely announced that darkness is the absence of 
light. But for all that, light and the way of light are none the less 
new and wonderful and glorious and Godlike every day and hour to 
all who will heed—this first creation, this very first work of the Cre- 
ator. And darkness is, to a sensate soul, none the less awful, myste- 
rious—the mother of death. 

“ Hath the rain a father? And the hoary frost of heaven, who hath 
gendered it?” 

These awful elements of nature are the same as when they first fell 
from the finger of God. The great white, beautiful, high-born rain 
is still the same as when the majestic poet of old sat and sang so close 
to Nature that he heard the beating of her heart. The fierce and 
fervid way of the lightning up the walls of heaven ; the awful auto- 
graph of God, written audibly on the porch of his eternal house, is 
the same as of old. All, all are precisely the same ; but our poets see 
these things no more now. Nature, God, has not forgotten us, but 
our poets have forgotten Nature, God! 

The pursuit of happiness is a constitutional right ; it is strengthen- 
ing, refining, and, within certain limits, it is every way laudable. . 
Well, it seems to me that I have found the path which leads to hap- 
piness, to wealth of soul, and to rest and health of body. There is 
no tax nor toll; no tribute-taker sits by this open way ; and not only 
the treasures of the snow and the stormy glories of the hail, but the 
treasures of all the earth, the treasures and glories of the heavens and 
the earth, are his who cares to have them. But these treasures may 
not be taken up suddenly and then tossed aside as a child tosses aside 
its toys. Nor are they to be had by any foolish soul simply for the 
asking. These treasures, like all other treasures, must either be 
clearly inherited or honestly earned. 

How long does it take to grow a rose-tree ina garden? How long 
are we willing to sit by and watch the growth of an olive grove? 
One, two, five, ten years? And yet how long is it since you planted 
in your soul, in the richest centre of your heart, the love of nature, 
the love of beauty—beauty of form; beauty of light; cota of 
color ; beauty of life? 
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“ And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden, 
and out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight, and good for food.” 

Please observe “that every tree that was pleasant to the sight” 

came first. That which was “ good for food” came last. The soul 
was to be fed first, here in this garden which the Lord God planted 
eastward in Eden ; the body last. Ah! far, very far, have we wan- 
dered away, like lost children, from the green where “ the Lord God 
planted every tree that is pleasant td the sight ;” and no prophets sit 
by the wayside, as of old, and cry aloud to the people, “‘ Where is the 
way where light dwelleth ?” 
_ Were I to undertake to write down the alphabet—the very first 
lesson in the appreciation—of poetry, I should begin with the first 
lesson given to man at his birth. Ishould begin with the first lesson 
of God, the very first: ‘‘ And God said, Let there be light : and there 
was light.” The next lesson, the next letter of the alphabet, would 
be givenin the garden. I would plant a tree “ pleasant to the sight.” 
I would mark the miracle of its development, its purity, its perfume, 
its perfect form and continual comeliness, its steady and upright 
stand against storms that sometimes seem almost to uproot it, and 
yet all for its own good ; I would catch the airy colors of that tree, 
mark all its moods, the light and shade; would read its leaves 
through and through each day; I would listen to the song of the 
wind in its branches, for this is poetry—God’s poetry. 

But who of us cares now for “the way where light dwelleth?” 
Who cares now for the poetry written on the lisping leaves of a tree? 
Who cares now for “every tree that is pleasant to the sight”? Man 
has built for himself huge walls to shut out the light. The flowers 
that blossom continually along the pages of the prophets of old he 
never sees any more. The parables of that divinely beautiful Jew, 
Christ, written in the language of flowers all over the land, are to him 
as a book that is sealed. Yet the world keeps continually crying out, 
‘Where are the prophets? Where are the poets?” I answer, Can 
a prophet prophesy without faith? Cana poet sing without hope ? 
Hope is joyous, jubilant, immortal. Doubt is despair, desperation, 
death—death of body and soul, 

Tay you might aw well send a man out in the darkness to gather 
flowers on yon sunny hillaide as to ask poetry of an age when faith 


and hope and charity are rudely thrust aside by the hard, mailed 
hand of doubt. Yea, the blind man may, gather some few flowers ax 


the night goes by, but he will gather weeds and thistles and poison- 
ous plants as well. We have gathered some few sweet flowers of song 
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by the long, long road that reaches back to humble Bethlehem, but 
we have gathered weeds; much that is worse than weeds. 

On the glowing, olive-set hills of Syria, the burning sands of Ara- 
bia, by the blazing shores of the Red Sea where Moses saw the face — 
of God in the burning bush, where men believed, and when men be- 
lieved, when they had faith in God and hope in the Promised Land, 
there and then was poetry conceived. The forty years in the wilder- 
ness, the full fervor of heat and light in the open fields, the commun- 
ion, heart to heart, with nature—there in the wilderness and by the 
wayside was planted the germ of songs that have outlived the thou- 
sand thousand books written within the walls of luxurious Europe ; 
books that, strangely enough, are often fashioned from story and 
incident stolen from the glowing Orient lands and the waters of the 
Levant. 

Do you recall the time in our history when the sermon and the 
song were heard from Maine to the banks of the Mississippi ?—when 
the Peter Cartwrights and the Lorenzo Dows blazed the way through 
the wilderness, for civilization to follow? Ah! there was faith then ; 
there was hope then. By the light of their cabin fires these simple 
Methodists prayed and sang and believed. They and they alone, after 
the praying Puritans, set deep in the soil of freedom the foundation- 
stones of this nation. By the light of their cabin fires they married 
their daughters in Faith ; by the light of their cabin fires they buried 
their dead in Hope. They, in that grand pilgrimage pointing to this 
westward shore, planted seed that surely should have flowered long 
ere this by this great sea. But what followed? What followed over 
the graves of those grand and simple-minded old Methodists? those 
prophets in buckskin? What followed but the golden calf, with his 
cloven foot? The seed they planted was trampled into dust, so that 
to-day we not only have no poet, but we have not even the hope of a 
poet. For we have no faith ; we have no charity ; we have little or 
no real religion at all. 

Not long ago a worthy friend, a rich San Franeisco preacher, came 
to see me where I was at work among my olive-trees, 

* Will olives pay here?” 

This waa the first and last question, The clink of the golden 
chain that bound that man’s neck to the golden calf with the cloven 
foot waa heard to rattle on my stony steepa an he apoke, Will olives 


pay here? 
Pay? Pay? In every breath of the sweet sea-wind that lifts their 


silvery leaves in the sun I am paid ; paid in imperishable silver every 
day. I see in their every leaf the silver branch of the dove of old. 
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The olive branch and the breast of the dove are of the same subdued 
silver hue to-day as in the days of Noah—as if the olive branch and 
the dove had in some sort kept companionship ever since the days of 
. the deluge. 

If there is a poem, written or unwritten ; a song, sung or unsung, 
sweeter or more plaintive than that of the dove singing in the silver- 
gray olive-tree on the mountain steeps, singing in that sad, far-off 
way, as if the waste of waters still encompassed her, and “she found 
no rest for the sole of her foot,”"—if there is anything at all in my 
humble path of life that is higher or holier with messages to man, I 
have not found it. 

And yet, still must we ask, when will our great interpreter come ? 
When will the true prophet, priest, poet, preacher come to us? For 
we are continually reminded that it is by the voice of the poet only 
that a nation is permitted to survive. Jerusalem has been permitted 
to come down to us forever glorified ; she cherished the poets ; but 
where is Babylon who cast the prophets in the lions’ den? Nineveh 
was a city of three days’ journey ; Nineveh would not hear ; and where 
is Nineveh now? But Jerusalem, city of poetry and song! A little 
place ; you can cover it with a pin’s head on the maps of the world ; 
and yet she covers more space in history, sacred and profane, than 
all the other cities of the world together, And this is simply because 
she had Faith and Hope; and so had her poeta, and did not despise 
them ; and her poeta made her immortal. 

The cloven foot of the golden calf is stamping out every page of 
this great, neglected book. So great is the wealth of the leading fam- 
ilies of our cities that almost every hearthstone might be paved with 
gold, Yet Socrates died for want of money enough to pay a fine. 
True or false, the Greeks had gods, even the unknown God of which 
Paul spoke ; and they netrevep. They had Faith and Hope. And so 
their poets sang, sang in marble. Song is music, song is the eternal 
melody of beauty ; and their country lives. 

Let me invoke your adoration of the light—God’s first love. Love 
the light, and every beautiful blade of grass, and all the myriad beau- 
ties that only light can bring. By this light read continually the 
pages of God’s poetry ; breathe the perfume, hear the melodies, love 
all the glorious things by the path of God through this beautiful, 
beautiful world, where, on every side, the heavens and the earth seem 
closing together as a book that is read. Then will come this new 
poet, this true prophet, toiling, maybe, in the fields, toiling certainly 
somewhere, as God toils continually, as Christ, the carpenter, toiled. 
He will come, and he will stay where he can hear the heart-beats of 
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nature, and the birds can take him into their confidence. He will not 
come from marble halls or massive walls, but he will come lovingly, 
humbly, as divine in his humility as the men of old, as Christ, with 


lilies and the olive leaf. 
Joaquin Miner. 


REMINISCENCE. 


‘Tere is a perfume in the air to-day— 

The breath of young grass in the meadows springing, 
Or from the misty woodland far away, 

Or from the orchard blooms like censers swinging — 


I know not what; but like a wild, sweet strain, 
Half heard and half imagined from a distance, 
It wakes old thoughts and memories in my brain, 
And stirs my heart with passionate insistence. 


Tt leads me backward through the lapse of time ; 
And one by one, as in a solemn vision, 

Arise the dreams that made my youth sublime, 
The forma that dwelt in boyhood’s lands elysian. 


Again I seo the moon's mysterious glow 

Upon those golden domes and apires enchanted ; 
Again [ hear the melodies that flow 

Through those dim vales by shapes of beauty haunted, 


Again I stand and gaze upon the West, 
With all the old, insatiate, restless yearning, 
For something hid behind the far hills’ breast, 
New lands, new seas, new starry splendors burning. 


And as a traveller who stops awhile 
To rest upon some lofty promontory, 

Looks back along his path for many a mile, 
All blent and bathed in mild, ethereal glory ; 


So looking on the dim, departed years, 

With all their barren wastes and thorny places, 
I lose the memory of their trials and tears, 

And only see their fair, poetic graces. 


But not with idle pain and weak regret 
I mourn the days that nothing can restore me: 
I linger o'er the past a moment yet, 
Then turn with courage to the way before me. 
Lorm 
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LOVE AND SCULPTURE. 


Somzonr’s saying, a short time ago, that every life, no matter how 
narrow, holds some great or memorable occurrence in it, brought 
back forcibly to my mind the most memorable event of my own exist- 
ence. 

My recollections take me back some five years, to a pretty, modern 
cottage, situated in the suburb of New York City called Washington 
Heights. 

It was September, and the moon had just risen on one of those 
ideal nights which surround the best-known objects with a halo of 
weird glory. I, Helen Waring, spinster, aged twenty-three, was sad, I 
have forgotten why, as I stood on the tiny porch of my domain, and to 
change the current of my thoughts I descended the wooden steps and 
wandered down the road, as I frequently did in the evening. Never 
thinking of the probable disapproval of my puritanical neighbors, 
Should they chance upon me in my solitary ramble, and with my 
imagination quite free from the visions of hypothetical tramps which 
would doubtless have haunted another woman, I sped along the 
scented by-paths, little caring where I went. But dismal reflections 
still haunted me, and so absorbed was I in them, that I did not 
notice where my steps led me, nor how far; so that, when at last I 
stopped to rest near a group of trees, I was dismayed to find that it 
was nearly midnight. 

Having once seated myself, it was not so easy to rise, for I then 
discovered how tired I really was; and while I was summoning my 
energies to commence my homeward journey, I heard footsteps and 
the sound of two men’s voices. 

With something very like a throb of fear, I drew into the shadow of 
the trees, hoping that they would pass me unperceived. To my hor- 
ror, however, the men nearly touched me as they pushed forward into 
the tree-covered ground ; and they stopped not far from where I sat. 

The moon shone down on the face of one, and it seemed trans- 
figured, by the clear, pure light. It was the face of a gentleman, and 
this was corroborated by the quiet elegance of his apparel. He was 
above the usual height, but well-proportioned, and his face, which 
was very pale, was framed by coal-black hair and a short beard of 
lighter color. As I looked on him, there somehow flashed into my 
mind a faint remembrance of having seen him before. 

“Let us stop here,” he said in French, ahd very sternly. ‘“ We are 
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quite safe from observation, as you seem to desire it. Perhaps you 
will now consent to tell me why you have brought me here in this 
mysterious fashion.” 

His companion leaned his arm against a tree, as though he needed 
support. 

“Jean,” he answered, in a voice which was unsteady with emotion, © 
“T brought you here to give you satisfaction for what I did.” 

Jean laughed in a hard, unnatural manner. “It is rather late for 
that,” he said, bitterly. 

The other stretched out his hand deprecatingly. “T know I acted 
like a coward,” he said ; “but that is the least of the wrongs I have 
committed. Jean, listen to me. I do not seek to justify what I 
have done ; I recognize all the horror of it ; but you, the strong, firm 
man, can never know how I wrestled with temptation! I was your 
brother, and she was your wife ; yet if all the men and devils in the 
universe had stood in my way, I could not have helped doing what I 
did! I could not stay and face you like a man, for you would have 
killed me, and I had too much to live for then. . . for she loved 
me, Jean! I will not taunt you by telling you of those short months 
of absolute bliss—she is dead now, and life holds nothing more for 
me. I have come back to meet you like a man.” 

Jean had listened, with arms crossed and brows contracted, and 
now he took a step forward. 

“And this is why you begged me to follow you when I ran across 
you to-night? You wish to die, and you have not the courage to kill 
yourself, so you intend to make me kill you? You are mad, René. 
For me, you already do not exist. I have ceased even to hate you.” 

René sprang forward into the moonlight. I could now see that he 
was a slight, handsome youth, bearing # marked resemblance to his © 
brother. ‘Yes, I wish to die, and you, the injured husband, shall 
end my life,” he cried, passionately. ‘‘I will atone for my cowardice ! 
You shall fight, Jean!” 

But Jean remained impassible, scorning even to answer him. 

René’s face flushed, and his eyes gleamed excitedly. 

“You refuse? Then take that—coward !” 

He struck his brother full in the face. 

A dull red mounted into Jean’s cheeks. 

“‘ Misérable |” he said, between his clenched teeth, ‘‘ take care!” 

René drew two pistols from his pockets. 

“ Defend yourself,” he said, thrusting one into his brother's hand. 

Evidently overmastered by passion, the older man drew back and 
placed his finger on the trigger. 
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“Fire!” cried René. 

A single shot crashed through the air, and René fell to the 
ground. Jean stood a moment as if stunned. 

‘He did not fire!” he cried, wildly. Then he rushed to the pros- 
trate figure and bent over it to see if life was still in it. Evidently, 
the action of the heart had ceased, for he threw up his arms with a 
despairing wail, and fled from the spot as if the dead man was pur- 
suing him. 

During this terrible scene I had sat petrified, hardly daring to 
breathe. When the shot was fired, I did not faint after the manner 
of my kind, or even scream, but crouched on the ground with wildly- 
beating heart, and fingers nervously interlaced. But when I found 
myself alone with the ghastly object in the moonlight, a sickening 
fear seized me, and I felt as if my reason were leaving me. 

-For some moments I was too paralyzed to stir, but at last reason 
overcame terror, and I sat up to think. 

What was to be done ? ; 

_ My first impulse was to cry for help ; but I fortunately remembered 
what a suspicious position this would place me in. I was quite alone 
with the murdered man—what was there to prove my innocence of 
complicity in the horrible deed, or even of entire guilt? Yet, if the 
slayer had been mistaken, and there was still a spark of life in the 
body, the man must be cared for. 

Overcoming my horror, I advanced toward him, and even ventured 
to put my hand on his heart. It was of no avail. My studies in 
anatomy in connection with sculpture had taught me sufficiently to 
know that all life had departed from the once beautiful form before 
me. 

The blood had ceased to ebb, and lay in a dark, clotting pool beside 
him. The coldness of death—that ghastly chill which is like nothing 
else, and which is never forgotten by the person whose fingers have 
once touched it—caused me to recoil when I strove to close the dead 
man’s glassy eyes. Even in this, my efforts were unsuccessful ; the 
fixed eyelids would not move, and, my courage at last completely 
overcome by that hideous stare, I fled like Jean from the spot. 

As I hurried through the starlit path which had lately appeared 
so calmly beautiful, and which now seemed to my feverish fancy 
peopled with ghostly shapes and mocking demons, I pressed my 
hands to my brow and wondered what I ought todo. I could not 
leave the dead man in that solitude, where it might be months before 
he was discovered ; and yet it would be folly for me to call for assist- 
ance, as my tale would certainly not be believed, and by telling it, I 
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might get both the other Frenchman and myself into dangerous com- 
plications. I wandered to and fro until I had arrived at a determi- 
nation ; then, hastening home, I put all the money I could spare into 
an envelope, together with a scrap of paper, on which I wrote: 

“There is the body of a man’in a grove overlooking the river in 
the vicinity of 200th Street. The inclosed sum is to be used for his 
burial.” . 

This I did not dare to entrust to a messenger, so I started off again 
myself in the direction of the nearest police station. 

I was nearly dead with fatigue and excitement, but I plodded 
along, meeting no one in the deserted streets. At last I reached the 
station-house, but I had to wait in the shadow of a house until one 
or two policemen who were standing on the steps had gone inside. 

I peered in and ascertained that the few men in the room had their 
backs turned to the door ; then I slipped the envelope under it, and 
ran swiftly home. 

All night long I tossed on my bed without even the desire for 
sleep. Who could have foreseen, three months before, when I and my 
faithful servant, Margaret, transferred ourselves and our belongings 
to this seemingly tranquil spot, that such a grewsome drama would 
be enacted scarcely half a mile from us—nay, within sound of the 
elevated trains? It was this very apparent tranquillity which had 
induced me to engage the house for the summer ; for I was begin- 
ning to achieve recognition as a sculptress, and I was hard at work 
on a statue which had been ordered of me. It was a figure of Silenus, 
and I remember that it mingled grotesquely with my feverish fan- 
tasies, in which all the scenes of that memorable night passed before 
me like a ghastly panorama. I would grow cold with terror as the 
dead man’s eyes appeared with their glassy stare ; and again I sobbed 
aloud as I saw the look of anguish in the face of the one who had 
done the deed. 

What would he do? That was my constant thought. Suppose he 
were to give himself up to justice? I shuddered at the thought. 

What if he were to be hanged for a crime which was forced upon 
him? I should try to save him, but should I be believed ? 

Strange to say, my sympathies were with this man far more than 


"with the other. 


At last day came, and I arose, aching and sad of heart. 

Presently Margaret came rushing in to me, in wild excitement. 

“Miss Helen! There’s been a man killed not half a mile from 
here! He’s just been found, ma’am !” 

I had to appear shocked and surprised, and to listen to Margaret's 
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recital of how the body had been discovered, while my brow throbbed, 
and I could have shrieked aloud. 

“Have they discovered any clue to the—the—murderer ?” I asked, 
falteringly, hating myself for that word. 

“No, ma'am; excepting one of the p’leecemen told me as how 
they'd got some money from a person as they don’t know who it is, 
which the person told was for to bury him ; and he says as how they 
received the same thing at another station further down-town, only 
it was more money.” 


I felt relieved. Jean had not given himself up, but had had the 


same idea as I as to the body. 

I wandered about all day, anxiously awaiting the evening news- 
papers which should speak of the tragedy. I pictured to myself the 
flaming letters in which it would be announced that there had been 
“Another Murder in Our Great City! Mysterious Circumstances 
Attendant upon the Finding of a Dead Body!” and so forth; and 
I fancied I saw Jean’s haggard face as he read them. At last they 
came ; in some the words of the heading were almost identical with 
those I had imagined ; but there was no news for me in them ; only a 
repetition of what I already knew. 

The papers spoke of the crime for several days in succession ; but 
as no clue was found to it or to the dead man’s identity, it finally fol- 
lowed many previous mysteries into oblivion. 

Nothing on René's person revealed his name, but his appearance 
proclaimed him to be a foreigner ; so advertisements concerning him 
were inserted in a number of the largest foreign papers. But these 
remained unanswered ; so the grave in which he had been buried by 
the authorities was surmounted by a plain marble shaft without name 
or inscription. 

Meanwhile, the vicinity and its associations had become hideous 
to me, so I determined to move back to the city sooner than I had at 
first intended. 

I summoned Margaret, and told her of my change of plans. She 
was well pleased. 


“IT don’t blame ye for wanting to go, Miss Waring,” she said, im- _ 


pressively. “'Them murders and things never comes singly; and 
there’s no knowing who might go next!” 


Soon I was back in my little apartment at the top of the great stu- 
dio-building, and hard at work at the statue of some defunct great 


man which had been ordered of me. 
But in the midst of my occupation I often thought of the mystery 
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which had come to be half mine, and I would stop and try to recol- 
lect where I had first seen the pale face of Jean, which I had beheld 
under such extraordinary circumstances. 

At last this part of the mystery, at least, was unravelled to me. 

I had gone to an exhibition of pictures at the Academy of Design, 
and I was standing in the main hall with an artist friend I had met 
there. We were criticising the works in a desultory fashion ; abus- 
ing most of them, in the kindly manner artists have toward one 
another, when I suddenly clutched my astonished friend by the arm, 
and said excitedly: ‘Look—there!—that man! Quick! 

Who is he?” 

Drummond raised his eyeglass leisurely. “That? Oh! that’s 
Jean De Vauds—animal painter ; those dogs over thereare his. He’s 
a nice fellow, Jean ; but he’s been queer of late—so quiet and sad. 
He hasa history, you know.. Wife ran away with another man—some 
say it was his brother—two or three years ago, before he came to 
America. Perhaps he’s heard something about her lately. He bore 
it bravely until some time ago. Seems to have changed entirely.” 

I now remembered why his face had seemed so familiar to me. I 
must have seen it at some art exhibition. 

I drew the talkative Drummond to where Jean's painting stood. 
It was a beautiful thing, strong in touch and color, and has since be- 
come so popular that it has been reproduced thousands of times. 

“ Pretty good, isn't it?” said Drummond. “ Best thing he’s done, 
and that’s saying 9 good deal. He's a sort of male Rosa Bonheur, 
you know!” 

The little man was so pleased at this epigram, as he chose to con- 
sider it, that he laughed himself quite red in the face. I bade him 
good-bye, and sat down on a divan to watch Jean de Vauds. He 
was wandering listlessly around, seldom stopping at any picture. He 
had grown very thin, and there was a fixed look of misery in his face. 

If I could only console him, I thought. I felt as if I almost had a 
right to. But the difficulty lay in getting to know him. An intro- 
duction might be easily had, but I knew it would do me no good ; I 
instinctively felt that he would shun me, as he shunned everyone else, 
unless I first secured his interest. ; 

How to get it was the problem I now set myself to solve. 

Presently another acquaintance ambled up. ‘ How d’you do, Miss 
Waring?” he mumbled, in the usual perfunctory way. But in reality 
he was not much concerned about the state of my health, and with- 
out expecting an answer, he immediately commenced a more inter- 


esting subject. 
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“Pretty poor exhibition, eh? Not a thing worth seeing. Why 
haven't you something here, Miss Waring? I’m afraid you're resting 
on your laurels, eh?” 

“No, I’ve been working very hard,” I said. ‘I am executing an 
order. Ishall have something for the ‘American Artists’ next month, 
I think.” 

I spoke almost without thinking ; meaning to brush up some old 
study I already had, and send it in ; but, as I spoke, a light flashed 
across my mind, and I knew that my problem was solved. 

I walked home revolving my plan, and the more I thought, the 
more practicable it seemed to me. 

I put aside my work on the statue, as there was no immediate 
need for it, and began to work on a bust with feverish zeal. It was 
a difficult task, for the face I sought to reproduce I had seen only 
once, but then under circumstances which impressed it forever on 
my memory. For the whole month which preceded the American 
- Artists’ exhibition I toiled unwearyingly, until at last I was satis- 
fied, for I knew that I had an almost perfect likeness of the dead 
René de Vauds. 

But when the plaster cast of my work had been sent to the exhibi- 
tion rooms, and there was no work to keep me in a state of feverish 
enthusiasm, my spirits fell markedly, and my conscience demanded 
of me whether it was righteous and proper, and above all, maidenly, 
to set such a trap to decoy a suffering man. I protested to myself 
that I was doing it for his good ; I wanted to console him. But my 
conscience still pricked me mightily. 

When the exhibition opened, I visited it daily, and hovered about 
my cast with a perseverance worthy of a better cause. 

But although there were always many around it, and I had the sat- 
isfaction of overhearing many flattering comments about it (as well as 
invidious ones, if the truth must be told), Jean did not appear. 

At last, however, my patience was rewarded ; he came. It was raining 
viciously, and there was hardly anyone in the long hall where the sculp- 
tures were displayed. Jean de Vauds walked around the room, with his 
hands behind his back, evidently not much impressed by what he saw. 

At last he came to my bust, and from my coigne of vantage, with 
beating heart, I looked on. He did not start when he saw it, but his 
face blanched, and a great sigh escaped his lips. 

My bust was more than a portrait; it told a tale to those who could 
read it aright. I had chosen the moment when, with head bent for- 
ward and flashing eyes, René taunted his brother. My bust might 
have been called “The Challenge.” 
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Jean stood for a long time, with hands tightly clasped, before 
it. At last he roused himself, and going to the desk at the entrance, 
he asked some questions of the man behind it. 

I was satisfied, and I went home for the day. 

I was sak much cuiiesiiadl ite the following day, Jean de Vaud’s 
card was brought to me, but my cheeks flushed nevertheless. 

I was in my studio, and I told Margaret to show him in without 
further preliminary, for (gentle reader, how I blush to confess it!) I 
had a lurking consciousness that my modelling-gown and cap were 
quite becoming. 

I bowed sedately when Jean entered, and begged him to be seated. 

“Thank you,” he said ; ‘‘I have come; ” and then he stopped as if 
embarrassed. 

I raised my eyes inquiringly. 

_ “T should like—that is, if you could—” then, desperately, he said 
quickly, ‘I should like you to make a bust of me.’ 

Oh, joy! how well had my plan succeeded! I smiled benignantly 
on the poor man, and assured him that I should be charmed. Could 
I begin right away ? Oh, yes, I was quite at leisure. The unfinished 
statue, looming up from its scaffolding, gave my words the lie direct, 
but I was too happy to think of that. 

We arranged to begin the next day. Mr. de Vauds was to come 
and sit for me one or two hours each day. 

I quite divined his object in coming to me; he wished to discover 
how I had known his brother, without telling me anything himself. I 
knew I should be cross-questioned, and had made up my mind what 
course to follow ; so I was prepared when, the following day, he led 
the conversation to the subject of my bust at the exhibition. 

He began by praising it, of course, and naturally I remained mod- 
estly silent. 

“It is a portrait, is it not?” he asked. 

“T did it from memory,” I replied. 

“Lately ?” he demanded. 

*‘ Within the past month.” 

Jean was silent for some time. He was evidently thinking over 
these facts. Then he began to talk of other things. He spoke Eng- 
lish almost as well as French, so we spoke now one, now the other ; 
and I now blessed my poor old French governess of yore as cordially 
as I used to hate her when I was a child. 

We talked chiefly of art; but also of many other things, and I 
found Jean extremely clever. As if I had not already known it! I 
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had endowed him with all possible qualities long before I knew him. 
For the truth was that I was in love with Jean. And he? He, poor 
fellow, was too overcome by what he deemed his guilt to think of any- 
thing else. From him I learnt that he had a little girl, five years old. 

“Tt is on her account that he did not give himself up to justice,” I 
thought. 

And my love made me surmise correctly. He brought his little 
Nanon to see me once, and the child took the greatest fancy to me, 
to my great delight, for I loved all children, and Nanon especially, 
for his sake. I was getting positively maudlin, and I knew it ; but 
I had ceased to reproach myself with folly, for I knew it was beyond 
me to prevent it. 

He and I had become great friends from our daily meetings ; but 
no word of what lay nearest to us both—namely, the midnight tragedy 
—had passed the lips of either. 

Only once, he said, looking at me wistfully, ‘You are so sympa- 
thetic! I think it would be good if one dared confide in you!” 

My pulse quickened a little, as I returned : 

* What in the world can you have to confide?” 

But the moment was not yet come, and he replied, evasively : 

“Oh! many things. You do not know what a desperate sort of 
fellow you have had about you all this while.” 

I had made up my mind that I would not speak to Jean of what I 
knew until he first intimated something of it to me, for I wished to 
see whether he had confidence in me. But when I saw his daily- 
increasing air of preoccupation, and the lines which every day deep- 
ened in his face, it was hard for me not to throw all such resolutions 
to the winds, and ask him to let me help him bear his burden. 

Meanwhile, weeks had passed. The bust, on which I had lingered 
as long as I conscientiously could, was almost finished. 

I was putting the finishing touches to it one sunny afternoon, and 
Jean was at my side, watching me, when he suddenly said : 

“Helen, I love you!” 

I started, and my heart throbbed madly. Had I heard aright? 

He went on rapidly ; 

“T have no right to love you, and less right to tell you so; and I 
have been trying to keep from it for days, but I could not help my- 
self. Ever since I met you I have felt as if I had known you before ; 
and you have had a subtle power over me which could make me do 
anything. Now that power has made me tell you what you should 
not have heard. You must have known—you must have wished it; 
but you must not love me, Helen, for we must part forever.” 
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I held out my hands imploringly, while the tears that choked me 
ran down my face. 

Jean turned away his head to hide his own tears, and his hand 
sought mine and held it. 

“T must tell you why it is that I dare not love you,” he said, sadly, 
“though I know that you will loathe me forever when you know it.” 

His hand pressed mine convulsively ; then he said, with effort : 

“T killed my own brother.” 

There was silence for a moment, and he stood with bowed head, 
like one awaiting a verdict. 

I finally mastered my emotion, and I seized both his hands and 
(O Vesta, goddess of maidenly reserve !) I kissed them! 

“T know,” I cried, brokenly ; “I saw it all!” 

Jean gazed at me in bewilderment. He evidently thought that I 
had suddenly become insane. 

“ Yes,” I explained ; “I had a house at Washington Heights last 
summer, and one night I went for a walk and I was in the grove 
when you and René came there. That is how I got his likeness in 
my bust—the bust I made on purpose to get you here.” 

Jean was beginning to see that his fears for my sanity were un- 
founded, and his joy was even greater than his grief had been. 

“You know?” he said, “‘and yet you do not despise me? Oh, 
Helen! how happy you have made me!” 

And although it is five years since we were married, he repeated 
those last words to me only yesterday. 

Crarre Le Franc. 


THE WEAVER. 


A weaver sat and worked beneath his humble roof; 
With trained and patient hand 
He gave each silken strand 

Its place and part within the growing woof; 

The duller threads were many, but the brighter few ; 
These he used sparingly ; 
Yet strange, and strange to see, 

They shone forth all the brighter as the dull fabric grew. 


Tis so across life’s duller commonplace, ’ 
Rare genius all the brighter course doth trace. 
Henry Woop. 
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THE GARDENERS OF KENTUCKY. 


“Tus Garden of Kentucky” has, throughout that State, supreme 
significance, It means more there than it could mean anywhere else. 
Kentucky being, in the eyes of every native, a very choice, exception- 
ally fortunate, peculiarly favored land, its Garden is necessarily some- 
thing supertellural. While the dwellers in this Garden invariably 
speak of it in what seems to outsiders a hyperbolic, grandiloquous 
strain, they are entirely unconscious of any such tendency. It is the 
Garden of Kentucky ; is it not? This being conceded, everything is 
conceded. The simple fact precludes exaggeration, and saves the need 
of detail. 

The Garden of Kentucky is another and less familiar name for 
much or most of the Blue Grass Region (originally covered with for- 
ests and a dense growth of reeds), whose praises have been sounded 
for a hundred years, until their echoes have reached every corner of 
the republic, and even stolen beyond the sea. It occupies a large 
tract near the centre of the State, extending from a point some forty 
miles above Louisville, to a short distance above Maysville, and lying, 
generally, south of the Ohio and north of the Cumberland. It 
includes several complete counties, and parts of various others. Its 
fertility comes from the blue limestone, the cohesion of which is 
readily destroyed, and the fossils of which naturally enrich the soil, 
producing the so-called blue grass, which, though not blue, is exceed- 
ingly nutritious. The virtues of the blue grass have been trumpeted 
long and far, having been carried not infrequently into the domain 
of extravagance. That it directly produces superior men and women, 
as well as fine, abundant crops, and the best of horses and cattle, may 
be received with a salutary degree of scepticism. Its yield of corn, 
wheat, rye, hemp, flax, and tobacco is scarcely equalled, on the whole, 
in quantity and quality, anywhere else. The fame of its sheep, mules, 
short-horned cattle, and thoroughbred horses has been established for 
nearly two generations. Of these it is superfluous to speak. 

The inhabitants of the region and their distinctive traits are more 
interesting, and have been less exploited. They have undergone 
much modification since the war—the abolition of slavery has had a 
marked effect—and are still undergoing it to such an extent that it 
cannot be very long before their old-time social characteristics will 
scarcely be recognized. They are a notable and, in divers ways, a 
peculiar people, with so many sterling virtues and not a few radical 
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defects, that, in this period of rapidly increasing homogeneity, their 
variation from the uniform conventional type deserves consider- 
ation. 

They are, in the first place, like so many of the Southerners of 
pure Anglo-American blood, the only genuine American stock which 
this polyethnic country can boast. The family and county names 
show this. Nearly all of them are unmistakably British. Kentucky 
was mainly settled by Virginians, with a sprinkling of North Caroli- 
nans, who began going there toward the close of the last century. 
It is a hundred and thirty-one years since Daniel Boone established 
himself there. Six years later a local government was organized, 
with the title Transylvania; whereupor Virginia, within a few 
months, declared the domain now occupied by the State a district of 
her own. It is just a hundred years since it became, after much dis- 
cussion and wrangling, a part of the new ‘United States Territory 
South of the Ohio.” Its first settlers that followed Boone were sturdy, 
courageous adventurers, whose direct descendants may still be found 
throughout the prosperous region, very proud of their ancestry, and 
by no means averse to mentioning it. 

Kentucky generally, the Blue Grass part especially, sets, like Vir- 
ginia, great store by family, and talks a vast deal about it. One is 
continually hearing there of the oldest and best families, to which 
every white person capable of reading and writing seems to belong. 
Everybody knows about everybody, and the amount of information 
possessed in regard to lineage is amazing toa Northerner. If you are 
thrown with and really liked by a Kentuckian, which you are pretty 
certain to be, unless you try to be disagreeable—for he is very impressi- 
ble and naturally kind-hearted—he is inclined, after a few inquiries 
touching your pedigree, to discover that you and he are distantly 
related. Even the fact that your name may be Smith, Jones, Brown, 
or Robinson “it not discourage him. He believes in the proverbial 
story of two br thers coming over ; of one settling in the Massachu- 
setts, the other in the Virginia, colony. The earnestness with which 
he pursues this, to him, always pleasant subject, and the satisfaction 
he manifestly feels in thinking that you are, in some sort, a kinsman 
of his, is at once complimentary and benevolent. His geniality and 
good-fellowship are contagious. If he tells you, at the close of a long 
and sincere talk, that it is a pity you were not born in Kentucky, you 
cannot help feeling, whatever your private opinion on the topic, that 
this is his highest expression of esteem and admiration. 

The .complete self-satisfaction of the gardeners of Kentucky is at 
all times conspicuous, but seldom unpleasant. It seems something 
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different from ordinary vanity, it is so amiable, so unconscious, so 
free from egotism, so entirely spontaneous. When they tell you that 
there is no such land and no such community in the world ; that. their 
cattle and horses are the finest, their whiskey the best, their women 
the most beautiful, they do not imagine they are boasting. They 
think that they are merely reciting self-evident truths, as if they 
should call sunshine bright, or verdure green. They are, in a way, 
grown-up children : they say just what is in their mind; they have 
no implications and no reserves. They believe, too, what is told 
them. Irony or satire is never suspected. They do not use it them- 
selves; they do not look for it in others. It is the product of a com- 
plicated and artificial society, which does not exist in their simple, 
direct commonwealth. A tone of exaggeration pervades it, however, 
as is indicated by their fondness for superlatives and highly charged 
statements, to which habit has so inured them that the positive 
degree and moderation would seem almost reprehensible. They so 
love to flatter and to be flattered, that flattery has grown to be the 
current social coin, which everybody receives and pays out at par, 
even if conscious that it should be at a discount. 

The Blue Grass region is not critical ; criticism has neither place 
nor province there. Every man who writes is brilliant and scholarly, 
every speaker is an orator, every young woman not prominently plain 
is a belle. Genius and chivalry, beauty and fascination, seem to be 
regarded as endowments of the sexes. All this may appear strange— 
even silly—to a New Englander or a New Yorker, and it would be so 
in him. But it is natural to the Blue Grass country ; it is in its soil 
and atmosphere, as richness and geniality are. Removed from its 
proper setting in the Garden of Kentucky it loses its flavor and en- 
ticement. After all, it is only a form, a fashion, which Kentuckians, 
noted for a substratum of good sense, relinquish when they migrate 
to cooler, soberer latitudes. It is a sort of local color which adds to 
the picturesqueness of the landscape and the adornment of compan- 
ionship. It should be remembered, also, that the region is chiefly 
agricultural. It has few towns, and those very small, like Paris, 
Woodford, Versailles, Georgetown. The inhabitants of the better 
class all know, or know of, each other, and have widely intermarried, 
so that they may be said to form a close community which has no 
parallel] or approach in the North. They have no newspapers in the 
strict sense (they may in many respects be all the better for this lack), 
no educational institutions of consequence outside of Lexington, no 
bureaus of intelligence and discussion which might vary and individ- 
ualize thought and opinion. The whole region, therefore, is provin- 
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cial, and permeated with an intense personality which interferes with 
_ the entertainment of very broad views and abstract convictions. 

Lexington, beautifully situated and picturesquely surrounded, the 
centre and metropolis of the Garden—it was formerly the capital of 
the State—is a handsome, comfortable, broad-streeted, regularly-laid- 
out, tree-planted city of 25,000 people. Its spacious residences with 
enclosed grounds, its State University, its schools and feminine acad- 
emies, its libraries, its distinguished citizens, and its more than a 
hundred years of age have given it a great reputation for attractive- 
ness and as an Athens of the Southwest. It is the Mecca of the blue- 
graziers, many of whom feel, after a visit there, as if they had bathed in 
the upper air of the Universe and drunk of the essences of Creation. 
Its society is very cordial and pleasant, and anyone who shares its 
generous hospitality is apt to carry away with him a delightful im- 
pression of the place and people. As the Blue Grass region is the 
Garden of Kentucky, Lexington is the Eden of that Garden. 

In the vicinity of the city, and throughout the region, are magnifi- 
cent stock, grain, hemp, and flax farms (the State produces more 
than half of the hemp and flax grown in the entire republic), in the 
highest condition of tillage, and royally prosperous. These uplands 
are covered with the blue grass on which sheep, cattle, and horses 
may feed the year round ; and, seen grazing among the noble trees, 
principally oak and walnut of several varieties, ash, elm, hickory, re- 
present ideal farming, especially to anyone accustomed to the rocky, 
stubborn soil of New England. What copious crops they yield, too, 
and how their copiousness is reflected in the owners of those broad 
acres! They are usually tall, muscular, lean, the ruddy glow of 
health in their frank, strong faces, and the effect of vigorous consti- 
tutions and, open-air exercise shown in their closely knitted limbs. 
They are all politicians, fine shots, good horsemen. They always have 
leisure to talk politics, cattle, horses, neighborhood gossip ; and their 
attainments in these matters are wide and correct. They are mod- 
erately educated and very intelligent. They are ever ready to invite a 
stranger who does not cross them to look over the farm, to test their 
Bourbon, to stay to dinner, or to spend the night. 

The bulk of the manual labor is still done by the emancipated slaves, 


and the relation between these and their late masters has undergone 


scarcely any visible change. Slavery was conducted in its least » 
odious form in Kentucky, and is now universally recognized to have 
been a great evil morally and financially. Old arrangements are 


steadily passing ; but much of the baronial character of Blue Grass 
life yet remains. The men are independent, candid, high-spirited, 
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generous, intrepid, hospitable to a degree, and meanness of any kind 
meets with no toleration. Their circumstances and influences gen- 
erally tend to the development of true manhood, except for certain 
mistaken notions—about drinking and fighting—which are shared by 
and have been the bane of the South from the outset. 

The Garden of Kentucky is, as everybody knows, a great and 
famous manufacturer of whiskey, the kind known as Bourbon, from 
the county of that name, bearing the widest and highest reputation. 
Called by natives the wine of Kentucky, it is esteemed by them to be 
the best: whiskey made or that could be made, and altogether harm- 
less. They constantly tell you, ‘This is pure Bourbon ; no headache 
in this; it would not harm a child,” in face of the fact that it has been 
the cause, direct and indirect, of half the tragedies, physical and 
moral, in the entire region. They believe implicitly all that they say. 
It is a spirituous superstition. They often give diluted Bourbon, 
sweetened, to little children, even to babies, under the impression that 
it helps them. The men, as a rule, drink it freely ; the women in 
moderation as a needed stimulant. It is excellent for whiskey ; but still 
it is whiskey. Farmers, healthful and strong at eighty, advertise its 
virtue by declaring that they have taken it six times a day since boy- 
hood. While the gardeners generally are not intemperate, many of 
them drink too much, the young men especially. To decline Bourbon 
is to be disloyal to Kentucky. It meets you at every turn, it is the 
life of trade, the soul of sociability. It is impossible to conceive 
what the Blue Grass region would be without whiskey. Would it, or 
could it, be at all? 

Bourbon is popularly supposed to be, with the custom of carrying 
weapons, the cause of the numberless homicides and attempts at 
homicide for which the State is notorious. This is but partially 
true. The genuine cause lies deeper—in the tone of public sentiment, 
which not only advocates fighting, but demands it as a proof of man- 
liness. No man can live there unless he resents with arms any affront 
offered to him from any source. This is demonstrated continually, 
and is rank barbarism. Many of the best Kentuckians so regard it ; 
but they cannot change despotic opinion. The State is demented 
on the subject of courage, which is common enough everywhere, 
particularly in America. Kentuckians seem to suspect every man of 
cowardice until he has killed somebody, or has shown his readiness to 
kill. They are far too brave to believe this, but they act as if they 
believed it. Cold-blooded assassinations, cowardly murders, are in 
consequence frequently committed there in deference to that savage 
principle. One might think that the abolition of slavery, that the 
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Civil War, would have cured the monstrous evil ; but it has not yet. 
How much longer can it endure and disgrace the ancient and ordi- 
narily honorable commonwealth ? 

Even the Blue Grass women, who are fine specimens of comeliness 
and health, sympathize with the atrocious habit of the land. They 
are pretty and sentimental, but sensible girls, excellent wives, devoted 
mothers. How can they countenance such an enormity? Seen at 
the fairs and barbecues, in all the glory of full dress and looking their 
sweetest, it would not appear possible. The Blue Grass region, all 
Kentucky indeed, has noble sons and lovely daughters, and any 
number of sterling qualities ; but it cannot be respected as it deserves 
to be, by truly enlightened people at home and abroad, until it ceases 
to regard homicide in any form as evidence of manliness and courage. 

Junius Henrt Browne. 


A PLAIN CITIZEN. 


Ir is not improbable that some reader of this brief biography will 
remember having been a boy some thirty or thirty-five years ago, 
and may recall with what breezy interest he read a book called “A 
Tour of the Prairies,” by one Washington Irving. Perhaps the well- 
known charm of that writer, which the reader did not then notice or 
think about, made the rambling volume nevertheless dwell in his 
memory, so that he is able still to recall some of the facts or fancies 
there set forth. Irving was not particular as to details. Nobody can 
now tell precisely where he was when he met with these adventures, 
or perhaps come within several hundred miles of it. He leaves the 
impression that he did not know himself, and that was probably the 
fact. A green and undulating boundlessness surrounded him, varied 
only by the night, the rosy morning, the sailing clouds, the glittering 
procession of the silent stars, and the trivial incidents that occurred 
in connection with a little company of men who in the immensity 
were no more than so many ants hurrying about a brown mound in 
this same wilderness. 

But we owe to Irving in this book the first introduction to litera- 
ture of the personage whose history we shall here attempt briefly to 
give. It is remarkable that he appeared to his first historian, as he 
has to many since, in a somewhat humorous light. He was recog- 
nized then, as now, as a rather unimportant member of creation who 
did not seem to have that same opinion of himself. But in this 
variegated world of beasts and men it is oftentimes necessary to 
seem to concede an importance believed in only by themselves. If 
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ever there was a creature living in a village who imagined it a 
metropolis ; who went his rural ways admiring himself and his sur- 
roundings, and thanking Heaven for his opportunities ; who knew he 
had taken life by its proper end, and had a leverage upon creation ; 
who was content with his personal attainments to the extent of stop- 
ping to discourse thereon to all passers; who wanted nothing better 
than those things wherewith he had already been blessed, that crea- 
ture was, or seemed to be, the prairie-dog before the cattle-men 
came. 

Not that it is actually so. The animal only gives one that impres- 
sion. It is this comical caricature of humanity that makes him 
unconsciously funny. So Irving saw him, not distinctly explaining 
why he chose to describe him much in the same way as he would have 
described many an egotistical and harmless human creature, and 
leaving us to read between the lines. The Olympian conceit that 
never exists where there may be reason for it, and has its green 
fields and soft retreats only among actual woods and fields, seems to 
have its caricature in those queer ‘‘ towns” whose houses were yellow 
mounds, whose streets were irregular paths, whose tongue was a 
squeaking gibberish, as much a language as many savage dialects 
seem to be, and whose burghers were Cynomis ludovicianus, our 
prairie-dog. 

The “town” is not a misnomer or an imagination. He lived 
there much as the citizen of any isolated and very rural town might, 
serenely unconscious of other metropoli and other people, and not 
dreaming of the fate that would come to him with the advent per- 
haps of a railroad, at least of a wagon-train. These increased com- 
mercial facilities did finally come his way. That is what ails him 
now. He has suffered as other communities have by the advent of 
improvements he did not understand and could not use. The prairie- 
dog in his crumbling town is but little worse in this respect than 
the citizen of New Mexico is with his dead adobe town and his lost 
peace, surrounded by that new turmoil for which he cannot see any 
use, or than that sphinx-like representative of a lost and heroic race, 
the Pueblo, who never thinks of the market for his wheat, his apri- 
cots, and his melons that did not exist before, and who never looks 
up from digging in his truck patch when the train of Babylonian 
palaces thunders by, drawn by a monster into whose nature and 
power he has never had the interest to enquire. 

There is another respect in which the prairie-dog presents the 
ridiculous parody on the ways of men that has been referred to. It 
would not be too much to say, perhaps, that he had once been the 
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most numerous citizen of all the vast region that was as good as his 
in fee-simple. Looking at him from some neighboring knoll I have 
often imagined that he had a mayor and something equivalent to a 
board of aldermen ; that there were “ leading citizens,” and town- 
meetings and elections ; and I was sure that the town was almost 
continually stirred by some jealousy of intrusion, some unanimous 
protest against an invasion by change. These excitements were in- 
dicated by a rapid succession of ill-natured yelps, by reason of which 
he acquired the name of ‘‘ dog,” a creature to whom he is no more 
nearly related than he is to the giraffe or the kangaroo. When un- 
aware of your presence, and at peace, many of his little ways gave 
color to suppositions, very idle perhaps, but which might pass for 
private amusement in a country so wide and so idle that one might 
be excused for becoming intimate with his imagination. Every 
house contained, after the most orthodox fashion, a male, a female, 
and a family. So far as I ever knew, this matrimonial pairing was for 
good and all, and was quite as permanent as it is thought it should 
be in some of our divorce centres. When a family was grown they 
left the home of their childhood, and by pairing with the scions of 
other families proceeded to build themselves other houses in the 
outskirts. Thus in every dog-town the grizzled patriarchs were in 
the middle, and the youngsters established in the outskirts and ad- 
ditions. A new town, that started this year with half-a-dozen resi- 
dences, would next year have grown into fifty or a hundred, and the 
year following would be a metropolis. Some of the cities were very 
old and populous, and covered many acres. Some of them were al- 
ways new and struggling. Some again were begun, and then aban- 
doned for’some unexplained reason not depending upon the want of 
railroad facilities or the removal of the county-seat. 

And the building of a single dog-house was an affair of as 
much importance as it ever was elsewhere. It was evident that the 
female had no dowry, and the male no patrimony, and that they 
started out for themselves supported only by mutual affection and a 
determination to get on in a manner that would not disgrace their 
respective families. The usually interesting process of house-hunt- 
ing was replaced by a most particular nosing, smelling, and scratch- 
ing of the place where the house should stand. One could not 
divine what they precisely wanted in topography, but they were 
particular, and one does not have to go to a dog-town to be 
equally curious and equally at a loss, having only human conduct 
to judge by. Sometimes the especial suburbs first chosen did not 
afterward please them ; sometimes the whole town proved objection- 
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able ; and then there was a courageous moving away to some . »cality 
a few rods or a few miles distant. Whether malaria or family con- 
nections was the moving cause it would have been manifestly impos- 
sible for the most expert naturalist to determine, but those changes 
were continually taking place. When the final choice was made, the 
process of building began. No architect was needed, and no esti- 
mates, for inherited instinct and changeless custom have at least 
the advantage of being not capricious ; but there were still consulta- 
tions. When these two beginners would go and stand up together 
on their tails, and put their paws on each other’s shoulders, and con- 
fidentially and privately whisper into each other’s ears, as I have seen 
them do innumerable times, and would have giggled if they could, 
I knew that some subterranean point of interior arrangement was 
being decided, and no one can now persuade me to the contrary. In 
addition, I have known of disagreements upon some unknown ques- 
tion. He whom I took to be the male, knowing something of the ac- 
tions of his kind in a more exalted sphere, would go away and sulk, 
and refuse to do anything more toward finishing the residence. 
The female would go after him, and cajole him, and give him reasons. 
Sometimes the affair would end in an open row, during which Mad- 
ame would demonstrate the usual female capacity for making the fur 
fly. I observed a curious thing which always happened in the end. 
He went back with her, and the mutual toil was continued on her 
locality and plan. The foolish comedy always ended in the old, old 
way. 

Making the prairie-dog residence was rather an interesting process 
of itself, and when there were no comedies. The manner of it was 
something like this: through the centre of the growing mound there 
were little spurts of brown dirt continually flying up. These were 
propelled by the heels of Madame inside, and were immediately taken 
charge of by her husband, who remained in the open air, for fear, 
let us suppose, that he could not be entirely trusted with the interior 
arrangement. It is commonly so. He attended to the shovel and 
wheelbarrow part of the process. He made a “‘ V-shaped scraper 
or scoop of his breast and his two fore legs, and pushed the loose 
dirt evenly away from the centre on all sides as the other threw it out 
to him. He was as particular in squinting from his place on the apex 
as aman building a haystack would be, and acted very much in the 
manner of that rural miracle-worker. This was the easiest part, for 
he was further required to make the mound hard and compact as it 
grew, and he accomplished this by making a mallet of the top of his 
head. In so small an animal this process was comical enough, for he 
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looked then like a small ball of brown fur insanely bouncing against 
a mound of yellow earth. Closer inspection would reveal a series of 
vindictive little buttings all around and up and down, only remitted 
for inspection, and begun again when everything appeared to be quite 
according to the ancient rule of dog-town architecture. At such times, 
sitting upon his hinder legs in the process of architectural puzzle- 
ment, he appeared to wear a small and comical flat cap, where the 
moist earth had clung to hisapex and been hardened there by a mill- 
ion or so of thumps delivered with all the energy possible with his 
weight. But if the intervals of observation occurred too frequently, 
or were too much prolonged, one would hear a querulous and com- 
plaining squeak from the top of the house, and Madame would be 
found there expostulating. She took it upon herself also to occasion- 
ally come out and make a scrutinizing observation all round. I must 
add to her credit, however, that when the butting contract seemed 
too big for her husband, she sometimes made a scraper of her fore 
legs and breast, and pushed the dirt down to him. But I think she 
never butted. That was as much a masculine prerogative among the 
marmots as others are among ourselves. I have never taken testimony 
upon the subject, but have observed that there was never but one 
member of the family at a time with his head plastered, and I think 
it was understood that no respectable lady of Dog-Town should ever 
be caught going about with a thick plate of hammered mud on the top’ 
of her head. 

Days, and sometimes weeks, would pass in the construction of a 
single house. It could not be said to be imposing when finished, for 
outside it was but a homely conical mound, whose sole purpose was 
the keeping of the rain from running into the mouth of the tortuous 
and long passage which led to the actual residence. Yet it was always 
undergoing repair. The male was a barometer to all observers in 
respect of transforming himself into a battering-ram whenever it was 
going to rain. This was not often, but when in that country it does 
rain, the torrent can be likened to nothing less than the bursting 
of acloud. The sites of the dog-towns are found to be chosen with 
due reference to this fact, and to another which will be mentioned 
presently, having reference to the existence of water in the precise 
opposite direction. 

The poor mound which is the home of the citizen of the wilderness 
is a very complete castle within. All he has to do is to be wary, and 
to dodge into his hole with that petulant and peculiar twinkle of the 
hinder legs which is never omitted. Dogs cannot catch him, guns 
will not kill him so dead that he can be found outside, and if there is 
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any poison that will affect his health seriously it had not been dis- 
covered at last advices. Assault by innumerable pails of water is the 
only available plan, and there is never any water. He is always sit- 
ting beside his door blinking his eyes and supervising the doings of 
the community, The continuous jerky squeak which is called bark- 
ing, and which gave him his common name, is going on all the time. 
It you make any hostile demonstration in his direction he merely dis- 
appears with that farewell flirt of the heels, only to reappear a mo- 
ment afterward to see what you have concluded to do, and to begin 
barking again, This time, however, one can only see the tip of his 
little black nose, and the twinkle of his little round eye. He dare 
not leave his house and run for it. None of the casual coverts of 
the ordinary wild animal are his. But he knows the strength of his 
castle so well that you may be sure that so long as you linger every 
inhabitant of the place is looking at you, and without being greatly 
frightened. 

Having mentioned the misnomer which designates him a “ dog,” 
the question arises as usual, ‘Then what ishe?” A digger anda 
gnawer of undisputed qualifications, a vegetarian exclusively, a per- 
son of family, a dweller in cities, an engineer and architect of no 
mean natural pretentions, an alert evader of death and yet an ever- 
present questioner of all intruders, with his cities lying for hundreds 
‘of miles beside the silent paths of the olden time, no one who knew 
him has yet definitely answered the question. It remains to science, 
the science that can classify but never describes, and that calls him a 
marmot without going further into details. This only means that he 
is like the squirrels, the gophers, the ground-hogs, the wood-chucka, 
in certain charactoristion, yet precisely like none of them, Science 
han gone a little further and declared that in the course of a acienti- 
fic investigation she has discovered that there are really two kinds of 
him; one with a very short tail, and another with a short tail, but 
not quite so short as the other's is, The practical difference to an ob- 
server is so small that it would be safe to assert that no observer not 
scientific ever saw it. He of the middle West and the Southwest, 
Conomys columbianus, has so abbreviated an excuse for a caudal ap- 
pendage, probably made so by being continually sat upon during the 
passage of untold mons, that he of the plains, C. /udovicianus, must 
have almost none at all if it be distinctively shorter. Knowing both, 
any old frontiersman would smile at the idea of there being any dif- 
ference worth mentioning. But let the interested reader understand 
that there are two kinds of prairie-dogs; only two ; and also that the 
sole difference between them consists in the abbreviation above men- 
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tioned. I will add, unscientifically but as a matter of fact, that a 
half-inch off of either tail would probably prove a talisman exceeding 
in potency that animal trophy currently reported to have been largely 
relied upon during a recent presidential canvass. 

To the untutored, Ludovicianus isa round, chubby, brown creature, 
not unpleasant to look at, and very amenable to the influences of do- 
mestication, and about as big as a very large rat. His natural posi- 
tion, except when running, is upon his tail; and so continual is this 
attitude that a picture of him in any other attitude would hardly be 
recognized. He uses his paws like hands, with the amusing nimble- 
ness of all his kind, and he eateth grass as the ox, except that he 
first carefully selects his grass, and after biting it off sits up and nib- 
bles it. One fact in connection with that innocent diet you will not 
find in the catalogues, and that is that he chews the cud. He may 
not upon a diet of peanuts in Lincoln Park, but he does sitting be- 
side his hole on the Western plains, Else why that drowsy and re- 
flective eye and sheepish wagging of the jaw, that momentary pause 
and instant beginning again characteristic of the most contented and 
placid thing in animal nature? But did ever a marmot ruminate ? 
The present writer does not pretend to know. The question must 
be relegated to science. 

The town site of this citizen is ever bare of all forms of herbage, 
which, however neglected, never grows again. For when he has eaten 
the grass, he finishes the roots. His gnawing propensities, which 
seem fitted for a wider field than this, here find exercise. Those 
four front teeth, loose in their sockets, or, rather, growing upon 
an elastic cushion, continually growing as they are worn, soft on ono 
side and hard on the other, and continually sharpened by use like a 
chisel in grinding, and which are the wonderful equipment of all the 
gnawers, are also his, If one be broken off, the other will grow out 
until it is a bow over the top of his head and seratches the back of 
his neck, or downward beneath his chin; and if one or both were mis- 
sing above and below, he would die in the midst of plenty by reason 
of wearing an ivory muzzle, or by what might be termed an unique 
variety of lockjaw. It may be remarked in passing that he can, 
and will upon occasion, cause these formidable incisors to meet to- 
gether in a dog’s nose or a man’s finger, and hang on with a dogged- 
ness that makes his name seem not quite so much a misnomer as it 
was thought to be on a preceding page. 

The prairie-dog has a modern and quite utilitarian interest: now 


which is not at all connected with any recollections of him as he was 
twenty years ago, He is one of the beasts who has concluded to 
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wtay while an uninvited civilization creepa upon him, It ia true that 
it in only a very modified form of civilization, It does not as yet 
include that earliest and latest form of missionary which we call the 
plough, But such asit is he has constituted himself a feeble impedi- 
ment to it, and more effectively than by merely barking. It is amus- 
ing to hear a group of cattle-men discuss him, and if you like, you 
may leave off the first syllable of the word “discuss.” At first the 
impression one gets is that these are men who simply want the 
earth, and are unreasonably impatient of the opposition to that 
scheme offered by a mere miserable little burrower. But inquiry 
will develop the fact that, while the common opinion may be that the 
prairie-dog simply digs himself a hole, creeps into it, considers it his, 
and there an end, a fair-sized colony of them will eat more grass than 
several gigantic four-year-olds will, to whose bulk they are as noth- 
ing. The ruthless feet of hundreds of spotted cattle do not disturb 
him more than the tramp of the countless buffaloes did, and it ap- 
pears that he has concluded, and resolved in his town-meetings, that . 
he is the original squatter sovereign, and that he will stay. Many 
efforts have been made to drive him away. But you can’t poison him 
easily, his diet being merely grass. You need not lie in wait and 
waste powder upon him, for his retreat is always at hand. He can- 
not be evicted by water, for there is not enough of that commodity 
convenient. To dig him out in detail would be a contract suited 
rather to the resources of a railroad than a cattle-ranch. He there- 
fore retains his dilapidated town, with all his clannish habits and 
cautious ways, and continues to fill his aggregate paunch with all the 
herbage in his vicinage, making bare spots for hundreds of acres in 
the aggregate, and preying indirectly upon the privileges of a class 
of men who are as impatient of restrictions as any in the world, and 
who in this sole case confess the want of any remedy, vi et armis, or 
otherwise. 

In the old times it was taken as a matter of course that the prairie- 
dogs had the envied faculty of living without water, and in a country 
where there was never any dew. The strangest part of his history is 
that probably, and it is believed by many to be certain, nothing of 
that kind was true. On the contrary, he was the sole creature in that 
wide desert who knew all about it, and did not suffer for it, and did 
not go without it at all. If I should use the vernacular of his region 
I should say that he literally had the drop on it. Vast stretches were 
‘ inhabited by them where beasts often, and men sometimes, died of 
thirst. In some of these places, such as the Jornada del Muerto, the 
“Journey of Death,” in southern New Mexico, the Government sent 
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parties to dig, all of whom failed to find even dampness, Private en- 
terprise made similar attempts at various times and places, all with 
alike result, Later discoveries indicate that where the dog-towns 
are, there is water, Sometimes it is a good way down, but it is 
there, and this engineer knew it, and had long since found and pri- 
vately used it, 

Imagine one undesignated dog-house, looking like all the others, 
being in reality a well, which was shaped like a corkscrew twisting it- 
self down into the darkness, and those reticent creatures traversing 
this winding staircase daily, while all the upper world was brown and 
withered with a drought of months. Now, when the knowing stock- 
man feels impelled to dig himself a well, he goes down in the middle 
of a dog-town. Hoe avoids a second difficulty when he thus avails 
himself of the wisdom of the marmots, for he avoids rocks, 

More than once, and since the days of Alsop and the Book of 
Proverbs, have the animals taught lessons to the human race, But 
this instance has a certain element of provocation in it to all who in 
times past thirsted in the wilderness. One can better imagine than 
attempt to repeat the vigorous English with which some grizzled and 
decrepit veteran of the border will anathematize this miserable 
rodent, who merely barked at him when the alkali-dust had cracked 
his lips, arid his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. I have heard 
him. He sat in the smoking-room of a Pullman car, while the plains 
outside rolled by like a panorama, and listened to the cattle-men 
talk. “Jest ter think!” he said. ‘“Thet danged varmint hed allus 
seemed to me mighty inderpendent . . . a waggin’ his misser- 
bul little tail an’ strokin’ his mustashers w’en ever’body else was des- 
prit. An’ he knowed . . . he did, . . . wher ther wus 
water, an’ never told it. Couldn’t, p’raps, but might a done suthin’ 
about it. Well . . . I'll be danged.” It was quite as good as 
Uncle Remus, when he attributes to B’rer Rabbit the ability to 
‘smoke he seegyar, an’ let he min’ run on,” only in this case the feel- 
ing was quite too vivid, and the indignation too natural, to make a 
pretty fable of. 

There is one part of the prairie-dog’s chequered history that has 
never been explained. I write of him as of one who was almost as 
much a personality to me as he was to the frontiersman above men- 
tioned, but I never understood him entirely. Either willingly or un- 
willingly, it must be admitted that he kept most villanous company. 
He was familiar with rattlesnakes and little owls. They were unlike 
him, and could have had no interest in him save such as might have 
grown out of their knowing the taste of him as an article of diet, 
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Yet where his town was, there were they invariably. A thousand 
times have I seen the odious little gray rattler basking in the sun at 
the mouth of the prairie-dog’s holes, and just as often tumble within 
as though he owned the place. A tiny and alert specimen of the 
bird of Minerva was also commonly there, a very handsome and 
eccentric member of his philosophic family ; and he also, upon occa- 
sion, would step gravely downward and within. My opinion of this 
last is that he preyed upon lizards, and was the insatiate devourer of 
that uncanny reptile whose name, Moloch horridus, plainly indicates 
the opinion about him of some scientific investigator whom he im- 
pressed with a desire to load him down with a combination express- 
ing sheer horror, but who goes for common under the simple desig- 
nation of ‘‘ horned toad.” Under stress of appetite it would not be 
unlike his family to make a meal of a very young marmot, for the 
owls are scarcely more to be trusted than are those members of the 
human race whose placid air of sleepy wisdom causes them to be 
likened unto them. As to the snake, he is capable of anything. The 
calibre of his throat would be the only impediment. There could 
hardly have existed a treaty between these widely-dissimilar crea- 
tures, and it therefore seems a strange fact that the dog was never in 
the least disturbed by the presence of either owls or snakes. The 
association was common. Snakes and owls alike were -almost in- 
numerable, and almost every sun-baked yellow mound had its bask- 
ing rattler, almost every open hole its solemn-visaged little owl stand- 
ing contemplatively beside it. The question is of course not an im- 
portant one, but it is perhaps of equal interest with genera, family, 
sub-family, technical description, and Latin nomenclature. 

The snakes are almost gone. The farmer’s pigs have eaten them, 
or the cowboy’s whip has amused itself too often by cutting them in 
twain. The owl has also winged a noiseless and unknown flight to 
the extent that he does not even appear in Goss’s unrivalled collection 
at the Kansas capital The marmot alone survives, fewer in num- 
bers it is true, and dilapidated and discouraged, but still numerous 
enough to come forward as an important question in economy as af- 
fecting a cheap beef supply. But the question of this strange asso- 
ciation remains unanswered. The law of nature is known, and it is 
invariably the law of rapine and death. Those creatures who live by 
eating some other creature constitute a vast majority of the popula- 
tion of the earth, Here is the sole case, apparently, of the eater and 
the eaten, the little barking vegetarian and the stealthy reptile and 
the bird of prey, living in the same house in amity, The reader's 
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patience is requested while the details are given. Had Darwin known 
of it, it would have cost a voyage and a chapter, possibly a volume. 

The question has often been asked, ‘‘ Where do the pins go?” Some 
other idler wants to know what becomes of the diamonds, especially 
the small ones, when people die and leave them. Not one naturalist 
in a thousand knows the winter destiny. of the hosts of summer flies 
who depart as silently and suddenly as they came. I should like 
to ask in turn what becomes, what has become, of the winged and 
crawling creatures whom I once knew in their natural environment, 
and who were not killed, or even disturbed, but who have dropped 
out of creation, in some cases leaving not a feather or a tail behind. 
Wherein can consist to them the balefulness of a single line of rail- 
way stretched newly across some pathless waste of rock and alkali 
and sage, and in whose immensity it is something scarcely visible save 
to the downward glance of some passing bird. There is some pro- 
phetic instinct which shows them the beginning of the end, and warns 
them of coming fate. Only those whose nature compels them stay 
and meet it, and die visibly or else change to its conditions and de- 
crepitly live. Their comparative number is small, while the mys- 
terious disappearances are innumerable. 

The insignificant creature to whose doings and appearance this 
chapter is devoted is only a partial exception to a rule. He has made 
the best of it, but the plough will finish his career. That fateful and 
homely instrument is mightier than either sword or pen. It is the 
third power of the world, and bears upon its soil-polished front the 
doom of all the primeval past. Our little marmot is not a wanderer. 
He cannot carry with him his hole, and, suddenly evicted, he is as 
helpless as the hermit crab would be. The banks and coverts and 
leafy places are not for him. He cannot climb; to dig, to gnaw, and 
to eat grass are his innocent and only qualifications. Soon the cat- 
tle-man will have his desire, coupled with his own departure, and the 
animal kingdom will have lost an interesting citizen, and the human 
race “a sporadic eccentricity. To privately congratulate ourselves 
that he will not meet his fate at the hands of those who envy him his 
little acre of pasturage in territory they themselves neither own nor — 
entirely use, would be a meanness that has its excuse. Both are 
passing rapidly away before him who alone may do the destiny of 
God on American soil ; the man who brings with him the wife, the 
home, the school-house, and the plough ; who sows his seed with toil 
and hope in the morning, but in the evening returns rejoicing, and 
bearing his sheaves with him, 

James 
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Turovexr the twilight and slush Harrison Herford, with his travel- * 


ling-bag in his hand, was rushing to the train, having missed the 
only railroad hack in this little town. He now must walk, or rather 
run, if he had any hopes of keeping his word to be with his dear, rich, 
old aunt on that evening. 

A blaze of light caught his eye from a window. He stopped short 
and took a second look. Yes, a Japanese lantern, a lace curtain, and 
a flame of fire. 

He turned and ran up the steps. Without stopping to ring he 
_ tried the door ; it opened. He rushed into a large hall where eight 
expectant, excited little children were waiting. He scarcely noticed 
them, his only thought being to extinguish the fire and catch his 
train. He sprang to the door of the burning room; it was locked. 
While demanding the key he put his shoulder to the panel and burst 
into the room, the children, in the meantime, flying with many wild 
screams. 

His arrival was none too soon; the lace window-curtain was in 
flames. Pulling it to the floor and throwing a rug over it, the fire 
was soon extinguished ; then, catching up his bag, his only idea was 
to reach the station. 

But the frightened children, being ignorant of the fire, had fled 
through the house, saying a strange man had burst into the dining- 
room; and as Harrison Herford was rushing for the street door, a 
maiden, whose eighteenth birthday was being celebrated by these 
festivities, sped down-stairs, and with the courage of a lion clutched 
his coat, crying, “Thief! Burglar!” 

For one second he gazed into the loveliest blue eyes he had ever 
seen ; then, wrenching himself free, he rushed through the door, his 
train being still uppermost in his mind. Bounding down the steps 
and almost knocking over two men, he flew through the slush and 
darkness, reaching the station just in time to miss the cars. 

With a groan of disgust he telegraphed his dear, rich, old aunt, 
‘* Missed connection ; will take the 2 a.m. train.” 

With wet feet and saturated trousers, the next question was how 
to pass the dreary hours. Dreading the loneliness of a country hotel, 
he determined to put in an hour or two by calling on his only ac- 
quaintance in this little town. 


* All rights of dramatization reserved by the author. 
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This time there was no difficulty in getting the village hack, and 
away he drove, bringing up at one of the most pretentious mansions 
of which the town could boast. 

His card being sent in, he was invited into what seemed to him, in 
his wet, desolate condition, 1 room of indescribable cheerfulness, 
and the welcome of his friend, Jack Gibbs, warmed his heart. 

Jack was making an elaborate toilet, as that evening a coming-out 
party was to fill the house, and he had agreed to lead the German. 

Harrison’s soaked shoes and bedraggled trousers were soon changed 
for a dress-suit of his friend’s. But, alas! the fit, or rather lack 
of fit of the clothes made him resolve never to show himself in 
that condition, till a bright idea struck him, and it was agreed that 
he should be allowed to act the part of assistant waiter. 

The guests began to arrive, and Harrison Herford carried out his 
part, though with some embarrassment, still with considerable amuse- 
ment to Jack and himself, the former taking great delight in heap- 
ing commands and reprimands on his defenceless head. 

Jack had been informed of Harrison’s adventure in extinguishing 
the fire, and had duly appreciated the scene in the hall, of the beauti- 
ful girl with the blue eyes clutching the flying coat-tails. 

Harrison was doing fairly well in his new profession till, while 
bringing in a tray of ices, he suddenly observed among some late 
arrivals the beautiful girl with the blue eyes. With a crash the 
dishes, with perfect accord, slid from the tray, while he abruptly re- 
tired covered with cream and confusion. 

As the hours went by, the old-fashioned clock on the stairs pre- 
vented the amateur waiter from forgetting the 2 a.m. train. It also 
attracted his attention to the fact that the beautiful girl with the 
blue eyes sought the cool, shadowy retreat of the winding steps when- 
ever an interval in the dance occurred, when she was generally sur- 
rounded by what seemed to Harrison a lot of supremely uninterest- 
ing young men; or, as occasionally happened, it was still more 
annoying to see that she seemed particularly happy and bright when 
sitting there with only one pallid, washed-out dude. 

From bits of conversation among the guests, Harrison understood 
that a diamond robbery had been committed in the little town that 
evening, and his interest in nowise abated on learning that it had 
happened at the home of the beautiful girl with the blue eyes. 

Finally, the German being over, the dancers gathered on the stairs 
and begged her to tell them all the story of the robbery. 

In a charmingly embarrassed manner she hesitatingly consented. 

‘Well, you see, I don’t know exactly how to begin, and I’ve already 
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told it to so many of you that it is impossible now to make it new 
enough to be interesting, unless, perhaps, I tell it as it really hap- 


pened. Well—oh! you see, last summer Uncle Dan promised if I'd 


be real quiet this winter—that is, not spend three months in New 
York as I did last year—he promised to give me a lovely pair of real 
big solitaires on my birthday. Then, of course, he had to promise the 
same to Cousin May; and then Aunt Rachel could be content with 
nothing less than a diamond bracelet; then, of course, the children 
all set up a ery for diamonds; and the number of scarf-pins and 
studs and rings he promised to buy would stock a bazaar. 

‘* Well, anyway, we knew that our solitaires were all right, for he 


took Aunt Rachel when making the purchases, and though I’ve never 


seen them—and ”"— with a tremor in her voice—“ never expect to 
now, still, I know they were just too lovely.” 

At this point words of sympathy came from the young ladies in the 
group, and the pallid, washed-out dude attempted to get in a few 
words of consolation, which seemed to add heightened color to the 


pink cheeks of the charming reciter. 

** Well, all Uncle Dan’s presents were in a little travelling-bag. He 
intended giving them to us just the last moment before dinner, and 
the bag was locked in the dining-room. They say the burglar, or 
‘cracker man’ as the sheriff called him—what? cracksman ?—all 


right, cracksman ; you know we've had the sheriff and the town mar- 
shal and the watchman all at the house this evening laying plans to 
catch the thief, and they say he must be one of those real expert 
burglars from New York. No doubt he saw Uncle Dan making the 
purchases and ‘shadowed’ him. I think that is what the town mar- 
shal called it ; that is, just followed him all the way from New York. 
Anyway, he was awfully smart—the burglar, I mean—and oh, girls, 
how handsome he was! You ought to have just seen his eyes—.and 
such a lovely mustache!” (At this point another tray of dishes was 
heard to collapse.) 

“Well, let me see ; you know, he evidently knew just what he was 
doing, and selected the time, at twilight, before Uncle Dan or any of 
the boys had come home, and Richards was in the dining-room. 
While all the children, my little nephews and nieces, were playing in 
the front hall, they heard a man run up the steps, and thinking it 
was Uncle Dan, unlocked the door, and in rushed this awful burglar, 
who ran right to the door of the dining-room and commenced to break 


it open, saying something about a fire. Of course the children were 
awfully frightened, and all ran, some flying to me. As soon as they 
could explain their excitement, those diamond solitaires were my first 
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thought, and I rushed right down-stairs, just in time to see the rob- 
ber with that bag in his hands running for the street door. I have 


an impression I clutched at him ; anyway, he turned and gave me 
just one look, and he wasn’t a bit wicked-looking. He had great, big, 


brown eyes, and I remember hearing the door slam. The excitement 
then probably gave me a momentary faintness, for the next thing I 
knew Uncle Dan had his arms around me. You see, the burglar 
almost ran into them—Uncle Dan and our boys—on the street steps. 
Just as soon as the matter was explained they rushed out, but the 
darkness concealed his flight. 

‘The sheriff says he must be a real expert, and no doubt his pict- 
ure is in the Rogues’ Gallery. You know he attempted to set fire to 
the dining-room in order to conceal the robbery. He pulled down 
the window-drapery and a Japanese lantern, and tried to make a con- 
flagration. And the sheriff and the watchmen are all hunting for him, 
and they’ve telegraphed his description to New York, and Uncle Dan 
has offered a reward of three hundred dollars, And, there now, you all 


have the story, and I’ve talked so much I’m almost dying for a glass 
of water.” 

Harrison, who had been listening to this flattering description of 
his exploits from a back corner of the hall, rushed forward without a 
moment's thought and passed a glass to her as she sat above him 
on the stairs. On taking it from his hand she looked down on his 


upturned face. Their eyes met. For one second she seemed par- 


alyzed. The glass dropped ; then, with a shriek, she sprang to her 


feet, crying, “ The robber! the burglar!” 

The amount of confusion, excitement, and noise consequent upon 
this outery would have filled a contract for an ordinary Fourth of July ; 
but before a single man in the party could gather his presence of mind, 
the desperate burglar had quietly retired to a seat in a corner of the 
drawing-room. 

Now this was very discouraging. Here were a number of young 
men who saw a great opportunity to distinguish themselves in the 
eyes of the fair, but the bold burglar was so self-possessed, and, aside 
from an air of well-feigned amusement, was so dignified, that it was 
really rather embarrassing. 

Now, if he had only done as any well-meaning burglar would 
naturally do—on the stage ; if he had only jumped on the table, and, 
while swinging a chair around his head, drawn two or three knives 


from his pocket, at the same time filling the perfumed air with strange 


oaths—if he had only done something of that sort, the course would 
have been clear. 
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As it was, it seemed particularly awkward to go up to this quiet, 
self-contained, gentlemanly man and haul him all over the floor. 
But the men felt that they must assert themselves in some way. Just 
then the pallid, washed-out dude—who was prominent, in the rear 
of the group—raised his voice to the effect that someone ought to 
shoot the desperate villain. At this remark about shooting, the 
beautiful girl with the blue eyes came to the front, and in a quiet, 
unostentatious way, proceeded to squelch the irrepressible dude for 
his bloodthirsty suggestion. 

Then Mr. Herford calmly arose and attempted to explain affairs ; 
but it was of no use in the absence of his friend, who had gone to 
escort a young lady home. A dozen of the men seated themselves so 
as to fence him securely into the corner while waiting for the sheriff, 
for whom they had sent. 

Then the pallid dude once more distinguished himself by referring 
toa trip he had recently made to New York, where, among other 
places of interest, he had visited the Police Headquarters and had 
been shown through the Inspector’s private rooms filled with crimi- 
nal curiosities, and his penetrating gaze had studied every photo- 
graph in the Rogues’ Gallery. ‘‘ And,” added the dude, with an air of 
victory, pointing triumphantly at Herford, “that burglar’s photograph 
was there, number 6911! I remember it just as well as can be, and 
he was described as one of the most dangerous in the business, and, 
I think—— ” 

But at this moment came a violent ringing at the street door. The 
young ladies, who had occupied themselves in doing more or less 
fainting, came out from the end of the room where they had all 
huddled, to see the new-comer. The massive form of the pompous 
sheriff filled the door. Once more Mr. Herford attempted to explain, 
but he realized his helplessness in the absence of Jack. In reply to 
the sheriff's request the burglar’s travelling-bag was brought into the 
room—a leather valise of the shape and style commonly used by gen- 
tlemen. The beautiful girl with the blue eyes was then asked if she 
recognized it. Reaching toward it with a little cry of joy, her eyes 
encountered those of the hunted man, then with a start she suddenly 
drew back, saying, “No, no, I’m not sure.” 

But other members of her family came right forward claiming that 
they could recognize Uncle Dan’s valise among a thousand. 

The officer proved to be a gentleman of limited education, limited 
experience, but unlimited pomposity. Finding the valise locked, he 
turned and in a tone and language not calculated to soothe, ordered 
the hitherto quiet and placid prisoner to hand over the key. This 
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caused a transformation scene. In one second Herford was through 
the ring of men who had hitherto supposed they were holding him 
from escape, and seizing the officer by the collar, was just laying 
down the law, when another violent ring at the door was heard, and 
in rushed Uncle Dan followed by Jack. 

Of course everyone tried to talk at once—everyone, at least, but 
the triumphant burglar, who now felt willing to await developments, 
particularly as he noticed that Uncle Dan held in his hand a travelling- 
bag of exactly the same style as his own. The dude was excitedly 
talking about 6911 and the Rogues’ Gallery. 

The sheriff, still held down in a chair by Herford’s unrelenting grip, 
managed to gasp out, “ Mr. Loring, I've got—your—burglar ; I claim 
—the——” But Uncle Dan, with a big laugh, a real, big-hearted laugh, 
_ that seemed more like music to Herford than anything he had heard 
that night, went up to the ex-burglar, and laying his hand kindly on his 
shoulder, said, ‘‘ Ladies, allow me to present to you Mr.— Mr.——” 

6911,” chimed in the uncrushable dude. 

‘Harrison Herford,” prompted Jack. 

.—. the man who, by his courage and energy, saved our house 
from being a heap of ashes.” 7 

After the introduction, in reply to a hundred excited questions, 
Uncle Dan explained that, after examining the dining-room it should 
have been evident to the most stupid observer (here he gave a careless 
glance at the sheriff) that the stranger, had extinguished rather than 
started the fire ; “and in regard to the diamonds, why, they are right 
here,” said he, opening his bag. ‘The bag was simply misplaced ; 
that is, that little eight-year old nephew of mine, in one of his mis- 
chievous fits, simply pushed it under the sofa.” 

As soon as Herford could free himself from the apologies, introduc- 
tions, and congratulations, he hurried to look at the old clock. There 
was still time to get the train. 

“ Don’t mind that ancient timepiece,” said Jack ; “why, dear boy, 
that clock has not been right these ten years, and your train left three- 
quarters of an hour ago.” 

Just then a soft hand was laid gently on his arm ; a pair of lovely 
blue eyes, shaded by a golden bang, looked up into his ; and a sweet, 
low voice tried to make an apology for the discomfort he had endured. 
She added, “To prove that 6911 forgives me, you must dine with us 
to-morrow, and help me to lead the German in the evening.” 

Wit Pui Hoorer. 
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CELEBRATED MEN OF THE DAY. 
IV. STEPHEN ARNOLD DOUGLAS. 


‘* How soon we are forgot when we are gone.” 


Tur foregoing aphorism, uttered by Joe Jefferson with such pathos 
as to appeal to all hearts, applies to almost all of our statesmen as 
men, in contradistinction to any high official positions which they may 
have filled. Every one of our Presidents is remembered as having 
been President, though, as actors in public affairs, many of them, ere 
the first century of our existence as a nation was completed, had sunk 
into oblivion. But exceptions prove the rule, and in our political 
history four men, no one of whom was ever President, stand out like 
the stars of the Southern Cross in the firmament of heaven, and their 
fame shall not soon pass away. Calhoun, Clay, Webster, and Doug- 
las will be remembered before, and long after, many of the Presi- 
dents have been forgotten. With the last of these—his characteris- 
tics, his mistakes, his patriotism, and the good influence he left behind 
him—it is my province to deal in this article. 

Stephen A. Douglas was a Vermont boy with a limited, common- 
school education, who learned a trade, started West, and after various 
adventures and vicissitudes, finally turned up as a schoolteacher in 
central Illinois. Meanwhile he was studying law, and in 1834, one 
month before he became of age, he was admitted to the bar in Jack- 
sonville, Il. 

Douglas was a born politician, and always had unbounded confi- 
dence in himself. Having a license to practise, he considered him- 
self amply qualified to act as State’s Attorney, and at the very next 
session of the Legislature managed to get himself elected to that 
position, for his district, in place of John J. Hardin, who was then 
an attorney of note. 

It was at this time that Lincoln, who was then a member of the 
Legislature, first saw Douglas, of whom, observing his size, he humor- 
ously remarked; “ He is the least man I ever saw.” Though physi- 
cally small, he was intellectually great, and the people soon happily 
sized him up in the appellation of the “ Little Giant.” 

Whon T came to the State, in 1837, Douglas and Lincoln were mem- 
bers of the Legislature. A year later, when he had just reached the 
constitutional age, Douglas ran for Congress against John 'T. Stuart, 
Lincoln's partner, and a lawyer of eminent ability, The district cov- 
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ered two-thirds of the area of Illinois, extending from Sangamon 
County north to Wisconsin. Douglas stumped the whole central and 
northern portions of the State, and, though defeated by less than a 
hundred votes in a poll of nearly thirty-seven thousand, he estab- 
lished a reputation and an influence which kept increasing through 
his remaining years. 

When I first met him in Springfield, in 1839, he v was Register of 
the Land Office, and quite assiduous in his attentions to the young 
ladies at the capital, with whom he was a general favorite. In 1840 
he was appointed Secretary of State by Governor Carlin, in deference 
to an almost universal democratic sentiment. He took an active part 
in securing the reorganization of the Supreme Court of the State in 
1841, and was elected by the Legislature one of the additional jus- 
tices of that court, and assigned to the Quincy circuit, which place ~ 
he then made his home. 

Douglas and I never lived in the same judicial circuit, nor in the 


_ same congressional district, consequently I saw little of him as a cir- 


cuit judge or as a local politician ; but he was closer to the people 
than any judge or great statesman whom I ever knew anything about. 
A letter published in the Law Reporler, Boston, 1842, though prob- 
ably highly colored, was illustrative of his easy manner and winning 
ways. The writer described Douglas as a young man of talent, and 
a steam-engine in despatching business, but the most democratic 
judge he ever knew. He said of him: ‘‘ While a case is going on he 
leaves the bench and goes among the people and among the mem- 
bers of the bar, takes a cigar and has a social smoke with them, or 
sits in their laps, being in person say five feet nothing, or there-' 
abouts, and probably weighing about a hundred pounds. I have 
often thought we should cut & queer figure if one of our Suffolk bar 
should accidentally drop in.” To the surprise of his adversaries, 
who thought he knew little law, he made a very acceptable judge. 
But his taste for active politics would not permit him to remain 
long on the bench, and, the State having been redistricted under the 
census of 1840, he resigned the judgeship to run for Congress against 
O. H. Browning, in the Quincy district. He and Browning were per- 
sonal friends, and though party feeling ran high, they resolved that 
politics should not estrange their personal relations, So they trav- 
celled together, often in the same conveyance, and spoke to the same 
audiences from the same stands, Browning was the elder, the better 
educated, and an orator of renown, On the death of Douglas, in 
1861, he was appointed to succeed him in the United States Senate, 
and was subsequently appointed Secretary of the Interior by Presi- 
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dent Johnson. Douglas had quickness of apprehension, a keen sense 
of the popular pulse, indomitable energy, and a wonderful recollec- 
tion of names and faces. Each worked himself sick before the cam- 
paign was ended, but Douglas was elected by about four hundred 
majority in one of the most populous districts in the United States. 
He was twice re-elected, each time by an increased majority, but be- 
fore taking his seat in the House of Representatives for the third term 
* be was transferred to the higher sphere of the United States Senate. 

Douglas entered Congress at thirty yeass of age, and almost at 
once acquired an influence in that body rarely accorded to any mem- 
ber during a first term, no matter of what age, ability, or experience. 
He then displayed, in perhaps a more eminent degree, the same qual- 
ities which had already rendered him so popular in Illinois. Open, 
frank, and generous almost to a fault, he was socially genial and at- 
tractive. With good health, great industry, an iron will, and perfect 
confidence in himself, he took part in the debates of the House, never 
failing to command attention or to make an impression upon his 
hearerss Perhaps his earliest effort which attracted national attention 
was in support of the bill refunding to General Jackson the fine 
imposed upon him at New Orleans for refusing to comply with a writ 
of habeas corpus in the case of Louallier, whom he had caused to be 
arrested under martial law for treason. Some time afterward Douglas 
called on General Jackson in his retreat at the Hermitage, when the 
old veteran.is reported to have thanked him, and to have said: “I 
knew I was doing right ; but never, until I read your speech, could I 
express the reasons which actuated my conduct.” 

Through life Douglas was ardent and enthusiastic, and a thorough 
optimist. He hoped for, believed in, and foresaw with wonderful cor- 
rectness the future development and glory of the country. While 
in the House he zealously supported every measure of domestic and 
foreign policy which he believed would hasten that development or 
increase that glory. In the controversy with Great Britain over the 
Oregon boundary line, he was for ‘54° 40’, or fight,” and, in the latter 
event, of making the United States an “ocean-bound republic.” As 
Chairman of the Committee on Territories in the House, he reported 
the joirt resolution declaring Texas a State of the Union, and he vig- 
orously sustained the Government in the prosecution of the Mexican 
war, which indirectly resulted therefrom. He also reported the bills 
by which most of the territories were organized during the period of 
his service in Congress, and either in the House, or later in the Sen- 
ate, he originated and successfully carried through the bills admitting 
Iowa, Wisconsin, California, Minnesota, and Oregon into the Union. 
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. While taking an active interest in national affairs, Douglas did not 
neglect the interests of his State. He and his colleague in the Senate, 
Judge Breeze, were mainly instrumental in obtaining the magnificent 


grant of lands which secured the construction of the Illinois Central 


Railroad, thereby not only hastening the settlement and development 
of the State, but also leading to the formation of a company which, 
under the provisions of its charter requiring it to pay in perpetuity 
to the State, in lieu of taxes, seven per cent of its gross earnings, re- 
lieves the people of the State to a great extent from the payment of 
taxes for all State purposes, 

When Douglas entered the Senate, at the age of thirty, his friends 
feared, and his enemies predicted, that he would not be able to main- 
tain the reputation which he had acquired in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Clay, Calhoun, Webster, and Benton, whose greatness 
and eloquence had shed an undying lustre on the American Senate, 
were still there in all their ripe experience ; but the young senator 
was soon recognized as no mean compeer of either. Douglas’s car- 
dinal doctrine always was vox populi, vox Dei, and he early took sides 
with General Cass for ‘‘ Popular Sovereignty” in the Territories, in op- 
position to the claim of the Southern senators, that a slaveholder had 
as much right to take his negroes into a Territory, and hold them there 
as property, as a Northern man had to take his oxen into a Territory 
and hold them there as property. Such convictions led Douglas, 
though he claimed to be opposed to slavery, to vote against the Wil- 
mot Proviso in the House, although there was but one Northern Dem- 
ocrat to keep him company. He was opposed to the Missouri Com- 
promise, on the ground that it was an encroachment on the power of the 
people to govern themselves. Why, he asked, should a man capable of 
governing himself in a State lose that right by crossing an imaginary 
line into a Territory? Nevertheless, to prevent sectional differences 
he, in 1848, moved, as an amendment to the Oregon bill, to extend 
the line of the Missouri Compromise to the Pacific Ocean. He heartily 
favored Clay’s Compromise resolutions in 1850, which, as originally 
introduced, announced the doctrine of ‘‘ Popular Sovereignty ” in the 
Territories, and he continued to support them when that section was 
omitted in the report of the Senate Committee of Thirteen, and, it 
was proposed to organize the Territories of Utah and New Mexico 
without any reference to slavery whatever. He also voted for the 
Fugitive-slave Law of 1850, which was passed in harmony with the 
Compromise resolutions, and which created intense indignation among 
the anti-slavery element in the North. When he returned to Chicago 
after casting this vote, the Common Council, which was dominated 
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by the anti-slavery element, recited in a preamble that the Fugitive- 
slave Law virtually suspended the habeas corpus and abolished trial by 
jury, and that Christianity and the laws of God were paramount to all 
human statutes ; and resolved that all who aided in the passage of 


the “infamous act,” or “basely sneaked away,” “richl¥ merit the 


reproach of all lovers of freedom, and are only fit to be ranked with 
the traitors Benedict Arnold, and Judas Iscariot, who sold his Lord 
for thirty pieces of silver.” 


“That the citizens, officers, and police are hereby requested to 


abstain from any and all interference in the capture and delivering 


up of fugitives from slavery.” 
A third resolution announced that ‘This Council will not require 
the city police to render any assistance for the arrest of fugitive 


slaves,” That evening a mass meeting at the City Hall adopted a re- 
solution awarding “ Honor, eternal honor, to the Chicago Common 
Council—damnation eternal to those who voted for, or dodged the 
vote on, the infamous slave bill.” Douglas appeared at this meeting 
and announced that he would speak at the same place, on the follow- 
ing evening, in vindication of his course. A large audience assembled 
to hear him at the appointed time, to whom he made a ringing 
speech, ‘‘ Popular Sovereignty” being his central idea. The meet- 
ing passed resolutions sustaining the Compromise measures and re- 
pudiating the resolutions passed by the City Council. His friends 
love to tell, as an illustration of his convincing eloquence and power 
over the masses, how he captured his opponents, including the mem- 
bers of the City Council, who on the following day reconsidered their 
ill-considered resolutions by a vote of twelve to one. 

The Compromise measures were endorsed by both the political par- 
ties in their Presidential Conventions of 1852, and were generally re- 
garded, prior to the explicit repeal of the Missouri Compromise by 
Douglas’s Kansas-Nebraska Bill in 1854, as having forever expelled 
from Congress the agitation of the slavery question, and as insur- 
ing future peace to the country. 

Douglas was ambitious to be President, and a prominent candi- 
date in 1852; but, failing to receive the Democratic nomination, he 
deemed it necessary to ingratiate himself with the Southern and dom- 
inant wing of the party. With this end in view, he, as Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Territories, incorporated, as Colonel Benton 
expressed it, ‘a stump speech into the belly of the bill” organizing 
the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, known as the Kansas-Ne- 


braska Bill, a provision declaring that the Missouri Compromise was 
superseded by the Compromise measures of 1850, and that the true 
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- intent and meaning of the act was “ not to legislate slavery into any 


Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the peo- 
ple thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic insti- 
tutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the 


United States.” 


This was the “Squatter Sovereignty” doctrine. Its adoption by . 
Congress, and the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, not only served 
to divide the Democratic party, but to disrupt the old Democratic 
and Whig parties, and to cause the formation of a new Democratic 


and a Republican party, which were divided upon the paramount 


question of the extension of slavery. This reopening of the slavery 
question and its bitter agitation ultimately led to the Civil War. 
Jefferson Davis, in his recent autobiography, says ‘“‘Squatter Sover- 


eignty ” was a scheme to let a few first settlers decide what all other 
migrating citizens might do; “which meant, if it meant anything, 
that Congress could authorize a few settlers to do what it was ad- 
mitted Congress itself could not do. But out of this bill arose a 
dissension which finally divided the Democratic party, and caused 
its defeat in the election of 1860, And from this empty, baseless 
theory grew the Iliad of our direst woes.” 

Mr. Lincoln, in his celebrated Springfield speech inaugurating his 
campaign against Douglas for the United States Senatorship, in 1858, 
said that “Squatter Sovereignty,” otherwise called “the sacred right 
of self-government,” though expressive of “ the only rightful basis of 
any government, was so perverted, in this attempted use of it, as to 
amount to just this: that if any man choose to enslave another, no 
third man shall be allowed to object.” 

Up to the time of the repeal of the Missouri Compromise I was 
Douglas’s political friend and supporter; but in wooing the South he 
divided his party in the North, and, in company with many Northern 
Democrats, I separated from him on that issue. Soon afterwardI was 
elected to Congress, as an anti-Nebraska’‘Democrat, from a strongly 
Democratic district ; and a little later to the United States Senate 
from a State that had always been Democratic. The next National 
Democratic Convention, though it rejected Douglas as its candidate, 
adopted, as he claimed, this theory of “Popular Sovereignty,” and 
the question of the extension of slavery became the leading issue in 
the campaign. As long as parties were divided on questions of in- 
ternal policy, and the issue was between a strong centralized govern- 
ment and the largest liberty of the individual consistent with public 


order, I acted with the Democratic party as I now do; but when the 


question of slavery extension overshadowed all others, I joined in 
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organizing the Republican party to resist its encroachments, and re- . 


mained with that party until that question was permanently settled 
by the adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
and the States which had gone into rebellion in support of slavery 
extension were subdued, and brought back as free States into their 
former relations to the Union. 

The ultra pro-slavery Democrats never believed in ‘ Popular Sov- 
ereignty,” and they only permitted the Kansas-Nebraska Bill to be en- 
dorsed in the Convention of 1856 to help the Democratic party in the 
North so long as they thought that.it was a game of “ heads I win, 
tails you lose,” and that the Territories bordering on the pro-slavery 
State of Missouri would come in as slave States. But when it became 
apparent that the Northern immigration, stimulated by emigrant aid 
societies and a strong anti-slavery sentiment, was going to largely 


exceed that from the South, and make free States of Kansas and 


Nebraska, the Southern statesmen earnestly opposed ‘“Squatter 
Sovereignty.” Buchanan repudiated it, and sought to bring Kansas 
into the Union, under the Lecompton Constitution, as a slave State. 
Douglas was between two fires, but his re-election to the Senate, 
then pending, was to be decided two years before the next Presi- 
dential election, so, a bird in the hand being worth two in the bush, 
his interest as well as his convictions led him to risk his chances in 
the nation to achieve success in his State. Without hesitation he 
boldly opposed the Administration, and denounced the Lecompton 
Constitution on the ground that it was the arbitrary concoction of an 
illegal Legislature, which the people of the Territory had no chance 
to vote upon except as to whether they would accept it with or with- 
out slavery, and that it was therefore a denial of the right of ‘ Pop- 
ular Sovereignty.” 

When Douglas, in addition to opposing the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, undertook, in his celebrated Freeport speech, in his canvass 
against Lincoln, to reconcile the Dred Scott decision with ‘“ Squatter 
Sovereignty,” the rupture between him and the ultra pro-slavery wing 
of the Democratic party, which controlled Buchanan’s administration, 
was complete. Douglas held in that speech that no decision could 
be enforced in opposition to the will of the majority of the people, 
because the majority made the laws and elected the officers to execute 
them, and therefore the people of a Territory could defeat the execu- 
tion of the Fugitive-slave Law or destroy the effect of the Dred Scott 


decision, by refusing to pass laws or provide machinery to carry them 


out. In other words, Douglas approved of the Dred Scott decision, 
but was opposed to its enforcement in a Territory unless it was 
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approved by a majority of the people. This absurdity disgusted the 
slaveholders, and the Administration not only did all in its power to 
defeat his re-election to the Senate, but when the Senate convened, 
Douglas, notwithstanding that his re-election had been assured, was 
promptly removed from the chairmanship of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, and replaced by Green, of Missouri, who did care whether 
slavery was voted up or voted down, and could be relied upon to vote 
if up. 

A majority of the Democratic party of the nation was, however, in 
sympathy with Douglas, and his nomination for President by the 
National Democratic Convention of 1860 being probable, the South- 
ern leaders determined to break up and defeat the Democratic party, 
and dissolve the Union, rather than to submit to his election. They 
accordingly pursued this suicidal policy, thus insuring the election 
of the Republican candidate. When, after the fall elections in Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana, Lincoln’s election appeared certain, Douglas 
sank the partisan in the patriot, and, cancelling his engagements in 
the Northwest, went South to use all his influence to prevent se- 
cession and save the Union, no matter what party was successful in 
the Presidential election. He remained in the South up to the time 
of the election, speaking boldly and unequivocally in support of the 
Union and the Constitution. When asked by one of the Breckin- 
ridge electors in Virginia, if, in case of Lincoln’s election, he would 
join in the attempt to dissolve the Union, he replied, ‘‘ No, never on 
earth.” At Raleigh, N. C., he said he was ready “to put the hemp 
around the neck, and hang any man who would raise the arm of 
resistance to the constituted authorities of the country.” Again 
he said, “I trust the Government will show itself strong enough 
to perform that final deed—hang a traitor.” Though after the 
election he persisted in proclaiming his indifference as to slavery, not 
caring whether it was voted up or voted down, he did what he could 
to thwart traitors and maintain the Union. When, after the fall of 
Fort Sumter, John W. Forney asked him what was to be done, he 


said; ‘There can be but two parties—the party of patriots and the ; 


party of traitors. We belong to the first.” 

After the short special session of the Senate at the beginning of 
Lincoln’s administration, Douglas went to Springfield, where, on thé 
unanimous invitation of both Houses of the Legislature, he, on the 
night of April 25, 1861, spoke in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the state of the country. He said: “I can appeal to 
my countrymen with confidence that I have spared no effort, omitted 
no opportunity, to adopt a peaceful solution of all these troubles, and 
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thus restore peace, happiness, and fraternity to this country. When 
all propositions of peace fail, there is but one course left for the 
patriot, and that is to rally under that flag which has waved over the 
Capitol since the days of Washington, and around the Government 
established by Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, and their compeers.” 
He said the first duty of an American citizen was obedience to the 
Constitution and laws of his country, and continued : “ The shortest 
way to peace is the most stupendous and unanimous preparation for 
war. The more prompt and energetic the movement, and the more 
important it is in numbers, the shorter will be the struggle.” He 
closed as follows: “It is with a sad heart, with a grief that T have 
never before experienced, that I have to contemplate this fearful 
struggle ; but I believe in my conscience that it is a duty we owe 
to ourselves, our children, and our God, to: protect this Government 
and that flag from every assailant, be he who he may.” 

Douglas’s patriotic course, and especially his Springfield speech, 
thousands of copies of which were ordered to be printed and circu- 


lated by a Republican Legislature, did much to solidify the North in| 


support of the Government. A few malignant Copperheads tried in 
vain to lead Northern Democrats astray, and the futility of their 
efforts, together with the sublime spectacle of twenty million people 
rising as one man in vindication of constitutional liberty‘and one free 
government, was due more to Judge Douglas than to any other per- 
son. His magnanimous and patriotic course in the hour of his coun- 
try’s peril was the crowning act of his life. A lifelong Democrat, he 
did not hesitate, when his country was threatened by his old political 
associates, to give his powerful aid to a government controlled by his 
political adversaries. 

Judge Douglas was twice married. His first wife was from North 
Carolina, and though I never had the pleasure of her acquaintance, 
she is said to have been an estimable Jady. By this union he had 
two sons, the eldest of whom now lives in North Carolina, while the 
youngest, named after his father and much resembling him in per- 
sonal appearance, is practising law in Chicago. 

Judge Douglas’s second wife was Miss Cutts, a member of an old 
and highly respected Washington family. She was a beautiful, 
bright, and accomplished lady, a fit companion for her distinguished 
husband. Her rédle was not unlike that of Mrs. Cleveland in more 
recent years. Judge Douglas was one of the few senators who kept 
house in Washington before the war. He, with friends, built a row 
of three large brick houses at the corner of I Street and New Jersey 
Avenue, personally owning and occupying the corner one, which is 
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now the residence of Mr. Justice Bradley. One of the others was 
afterward presented to and lived in by General Grant, and later by 
General Sherman. Judge Douglas’s house was the scene of some 
of the largest and most fashionable entertainments of the day, and 
no one did more than Douglas’s charming young wife to render ante- 
bellum society brilliant and attractive. She also occasionally accom- 
panied him on his grand political tours through Illinois, entered fully 
into his views, and by her tact and pleasing manners did much to 
win the favor of the masses, and attach them to herself and husband. 

Douglas at one time traversed the State accompanied by a band of 
music, and having upon a platform car attached to the train a cannon 
to thunder forth the approach of the “ Little Giant,” the great advo- 
cate of ‘‘ Popular Sovereignty.” He was a man of varied talents, and 
although his life was mainly devoted to the public service, he did not 
wholly neglect private affairs. Though possessed of small means, he 
was liberal with what he lad, and made investments in the vicinity of 
Chicago which, had he lived to protect them, would have made him 
wealthy. 

The great mistake of Douglas’s life was his failure to appreciate the 
rightful relations between the National Government and the Territo- 
ries, and the immorality and inexpediency of slavery. -Notwithstand- 
ing the active opposition of. Democratic administration, and the 
burden he had to carry in championing his indefensible positions 
before the people of the free State of Illinois, whose moral sentiment 
was opposed to slavery, as manifested in the election of the free-soil 
candidate, William H. Bissell, Governor, in 1856, such was his personal 
popularity and the magnetism of his eloquence that he was able in 
1858, in a contest for the Senate, with Lincoln for his opponent, to 
carry the State and secure his return to the Senate. No man but 
Douglas could in that day have carried the State against Lincoln, and 
it was perhaps fortunate for the future of the country that he did. 
Had Lincoln been elected to the Senate, it is hardly probable that he 


- would have been a candidate for President.- It was the joint discus- 


sions throughout the State between Douglas and Lincoln that gave 
the latter prominence in the country. Douglas, at the beginning of 
the canvass, had a national reputation, which necessarily made prom- 
inent his adversary in the contest for the Senate. The friends of 
each claimed for their favorite superiority in the joint discussions. 
The fact that Douglas in advocacy of the unpopular side was able to 
succeed, is evidence enough of his power with the masses as a great 
popular orator. 

Douglas was emphatically a self-made man, and his career affords 
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a striking example of what industry, energy, and perseverance can 
accomplish. He was fearless and quick of apprehension, with an iron — 
will and indomitable energy. He was confident of his ability to 
accomplish whatever he undertook. Inheriting neither property nor 
position, he acquired both by his activity, energy, industry, and judg- — 
ment. Without pretension to accomplished scholarship or ornate 
oratory, his full, resonant voice, his earnest manner, his clear, direct 
argument, and the evident determination in his every look and gesture, 
always commanded attention, and often moulded his audience to his 
will. The forum, the House of Representatives, and the Senate alike 
have witnessed the delight with which the multitude hung upon his 
words. 

But it was as an er pn speaker and debater that he most shone. 
In this field he had no superior among the great men of his time. 
He was ready, vehement, aggressive, and wonderfully apt in evading 
a point he did not care to discuss, and in leading his opponent : 
away from the real issue. Though less eloquent than Clay and not 
so logical as Webster, he surpassed them both in quick, forcible 
repartee which went right to the hearts of a popular audience. q 

Douglas possessed qualities which would have made him a leader 
in any age or nation. No other man of his day had more devoted 
friends and enthusiastic admirers. He was indeed a great popular 
favorite, and, had he lived, I doubt not would have reached the height 
of his ambition, the Presidency of the United States. Brilliant as 
was his career, it is remarkable how early in life it was accomplished. 
At an age which in Europe would be considered young, and at which 
most of our distinguished statesmen were just entering upon their 
great career's, he passed away. Though scarcely in the meridian of 
life, he died in the midst of his usefulness, and at the zenith of his 
fame. 


Lyman TRUMBULL. 


THE SONG OF THE SEA. 


Tuem world was a world of enchantment ; 
A wonder of luminous light 

‘Came out with a flaring of carmine, 
From all the black spaces of night ; 

The music of morn was as blithesome 
And cheery as music could be; 

But all through the dawn and the daybreak 
I mourned for the song of the sea. 
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They showed me the marvellous flowers 
And fruits of their sun-beaten lands; 

They said, ‘‘ Here are vine-tangled valleys ; 
Forget ye the barren white sands ; 


_ For a weariness unto the spirit 


The dash of the breakers must be ; 
So dwell ye beside our blue waters ; 
Forget the sad song of the sea.” 


And I wrapped me about in the sunlight, 
On the marge of a dimpling stream, 
And there in a tangle of lilies, 
I wove me a wonderful dream ; 
And a song from my dreamland went floating 
Far up where the angels must be, 
But deep in its under vibrations 
I heard the sweet song of the sea. 


With the dew in his locks all a-glitter, 
The Prince of the Daytime lay dead ; 

For the silver-white lance of the twilight 
Smote off the gold crown from his head ; 

And the Princess of Night came to see him, 
Her lights all about him to hang; 

And a nightingale screened in the thicket 
His song to the slumberer sang. 


And the stream from the tangle of lilies 
Came winding its way through the sedge ; 
And a silvery nocturne it rippled 
Among the tall flags on its edge ; 
But its babble I fain would have given 
For the sleep-wooing sea voices’ lull, 
And the nightingale’s song would have bartered 
For the desolate cry of a gull. 


Their world was a world of enchantment ; 
And they laughed with the laughter of scorn, 
When I turned me away from its beauty 
In the light of the luminous morn ; 
But I heard a grand voice ir the distance 
Insistently calling to me, 
And I rose with a jubilant spirit 
And followed the song of the sea. 


Harrre Wuirney. 
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Porrry is the most mendacious of veracities, and the most veri- 
table of falsehoods. It is a consensus of contradictions. It was this 
in the days of Hesiod, who declared that half was more than the 
whole ; in the years of Homer, who, describing the wrath of Achilles, 
sang in the same breath of the parting of Hector and Andromache, 
the courageous beauty of Helen and the cowardly vanity of Paris, the 
misinterpreted prophecies of Cassandra, the wisdom of Odysseus and 
the scurrilities of Thersites, the gravity of Nestor, the wrangles be- 
tween Aphrodite and Hepheestus, the strife between Hera and Zeus, 
of Nereus and Poseidon, the death of Patroclus, the fourfold race of 
Hector round the walls of Ilium, and, last scene of all this fateful 
tragedy, white-haired Priam, kneeling, and kissing the hand of the 
terrible man-slayer, Sliding through the centuries of Vergilius and 
Horatius, Ovidius Naso, Catullus and Propertius, this golden clue 
eneircled Dante and Beatrice, Petrarch and Laura, Tasso and Leo- 
nora, until its magic strands enclosed Sir Thomas Wyatt and Anne 
Boleyn, Surrey and hia fabulous Geraldine, Sidney and Lady Rich, 
Daniel and his Delia, Drayton and his ideal mistress on the banks of 
the Aukor, aud finally and forever, the many blending loves and ha- 
treds of Shakespeare, Pembroke, and the dark woman. 


‘The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact.”’ 


One of these—no matter which—growing a tumor that penetrates — 


his brain, takes a short walk and is out of his mind. Keats made 
that trifling journey after meeting Fanny Brawne, Shelley after glanc- 
ing at Harriet Westbrook and Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, Southey, 


Coleridge, and Lloyd after sauntering with three milliners of Bath, 


out of whose bonnets they evolved sonnets to Edith, Sara, and—but — 


I forget the name of the other mantua-maker. To which dreamers 
add the gentle Lamb, the tender Reynolds, Barry Cornwall, Noel 
Byron, and Claire Clairmont, and that sweetest of all modern singers, 
to whom a plea of fairies and the song of a starving shirt-maker were 
one and indivisible. 

The history of English sonnetry began with Wyatt and Surrey—a 
strange circumstance when one remembers that Chaucer travelled in 
Italy, and stopped at Padua, where he met ‘that learned clerk” Pe- 
trarch. ‘There are no sonnets in Chaucer. They budded, as we before 
remarked, with Wyatt (1503-1542), and bourgeoned in Surrey (circa 
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1517-1547), but were not full blown until ten years later than the last 
date. Ifmy memory is not at fault, the number of Wyatt's sonnets is 
thirty, and the number of Surrey’s sixteen. Both were thoroughly /tal- 
tanale, and translated, or paraphrased, Petrarch, Wyatt's sense of 
form was better than Surrey’s, the one holding more closely to his 
Italian models, the other more loosely, holding and violating the usage 
of these models, varying it at his own wayward will, anticipating the 
Shakespearean body of three elegiac stanzas and a couplet. The 
best sonnet of Wyatt is the one in which he is assumed to state the 
relation between Henry the Kighth and Anne Boleyn ; while the best 
sonnet of Surrey is, probably, that in which he is supposed to de- 
scribe the position and environmentofhisGeraldine. ‘The posthumous 
remains of this pair of poets circulated in manuscript until they fell 
into the hands of Thomas Tottel, who conceived the first miscellany 
in the language (1557), and included among its contents their songs 
and sonnets, which were reprinted four times during two months, 
and at least seven times in the next thirty years. It was no doubt 
this collection that Shakespeare had in mind, when, speaking in the 
person of Slender, he remarked, “I had rather than forty shillings 
IT had my Book of Songs and Sonnets here.” 

Master ‘Tottel spawned more descendants than one cares to remem- 
ber, the chiefest of whom may be bunched in the following order, 
representing them for the moment by the names of their compositions 
and selections, and modernizing the antique spelling: “The Arbor 
of Amorous Devices ” (1567) ; ‘A Small Handful of Fragrant Flow- 
ers” (1575); “The Paradise of Dainty Devices” (1576); ‘A Gor- 
geous Gallery of Gallant Inventions” (1578) ; ‘A Handful of Pleasant 
Delights” (1584) ; ‘‘ Breton’s Bower of Delights” (1592) ; “The Phoenix 
Nest ” (1593); “The Passionate Pilgrim ” (1599) ; ‘“‘ England’s Heli- 
con” (1600); and, two years later, ‘‘ A Poetical Rhapsody.” We have 
here, within the space of thirty-five years, no less than ten different 
anthologies, to say nothing of innumerable Garlands, and what not 
besides, 

Passing for a time over minor celebrities, who were as thick as 
flies about infinitesimal deposits of sugar, and more plentiful than 
butterflies in spring hours, or bees in summer days, it is certain that 
Sidney was the third, Spenser the fourth, and Raleigh the fifth, of 
the race of English sonneteers. What can I, what can any man, say, 
write, or think that is new concerning Sidney (1554), son of high 
parentage, companion of noble persons, favorite of Elizabeth, scholar, : 
poet, knight, courtier, 


‘* The rose and expectancy of the fair State’’ ? 
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Or what of Spenser (circa 1559-1599), poet of poets, creator of Una, 
soul of simplicity and sincerity; or of Raleigh (1552-1618), soldier, 
sailor, discoverer, conqueror, restless, rash, temerarious, abundant 
and triumphant on land and ocean, the strand of whose life was in- 
terwoven in two worlds with the glorious destiny of England? A 
great poet perished on the scaffold in Sir Walter, 

The sonnets of Sidney were probably written at Penshurst in his 
twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth year. They commemorated his 
enamourment with Lady Rich, who was to have been betrothed to him 
when she was young Penelope Devereux, and who was idealized as 
Stella, he shining by her reflected light as Astrophel. Thickly sown 
with conceits, which were fashionable then, they were impassioned 
beyond any sonnets of the time, and were to be surpassed only by 
those of Shakespeare. That the emotions emblazoned thereon were 
not imaginary but real, can never be doubted, except by those who 
are ignorant of love. One can almost see the places in which they 
were written, and the gallant hand that wrote them,—the hand that 
held his lance in the tournament against the “ sweet enemy France,” 
that waved direction to the rowers of his barge along the placid cur- 
rent of the Thames, that guided his horse through the highway that 
led to the abode of Stella. (Happy highway, may it kiss her feet 
hundreds of years!) Famous in manuscript before they saw the light 
in print five years after his death on the glorious field of Zutphen, 
they were neglected or forgotten until discovered by Charles Lamb, 
whose knowledge of our old song was large, whose critical insight 
was sure, who could ride in fancy with Sidney in his martial sports, 
move like a shadow behind him while he watched the moon as she 
clomb the sky, silently and with sad steps, and halt with his train at 
the baiting-place of wit. Sidney’s sonnet to Sleep is the most per- 
fect of many that were to follow, beginning with the one of Daniel 
(‘‘Care-charmer, Sleep”), and ending with the one of Keats (“O 
soft embalmer of the still midnight ! ”) 

Strictly speaking, Raleigh was the forerunner of Spenser, his one 
sonnet, which seems to have been written in Spenser’s castle at 
Kilcolman, Ireland, appearing in England in 1590, as a prefix, or pro- 
logue, to the first three books of the “Fairy Queen.” It is a vision 
upon the conception of that world of luminous shapes, and a glori- 
fication of the grave where Petrarch’s Laura lay, in a temple where 
the vestal flame was wont to burn, and where fair Love and fairer 
Virtue kept. But I will not copy this magnificent quatorzain, since 
_ he who does not already know it, or will not know it soon, is incapa- 
ble of enjoying it. The precise period when the sonnets of Spenser 
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(‘* Amoretti,”) were written must be conjectured, since it cannot be 
determined. There are eighty-eight of these elaborate trifles, which 
concern the heart history of this eminent poet, after he had met. his 
inamorata, who was probably an Elizabeth Nagle, and who may have 
lived on or near his Trish estates. They may have been composed 
aw early na 1592 or 1593, They are pretty, lovely, picturesque, and 
melodious, with touches of tenderness and pathos. ‘To select the 
best of these cameos ia difficult, but, at a venture, I mention the one 
that begins “ Fair Spring, the herald of Love’s mighty king,” and the 
last of the series, ‘‘ Like as the culver on the bared bough.” 

If the conjectural dates of the composition of these amorett: are 
correct, the master of all our sonnetry preceded Spenser, supposing, 
of course, that ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ” was staged in 1592. We find 
two sonnets twinkling and sparkling among the lush growths of this 
immature but delightful comedy, wherein low humor and high wit, 
heavy pedantry and light scholarship, the refined gallantry and the 
courtly banter of lords, ladies, and princely personages are prodi- 
gally expended. Samuel Daniel’s “Delia” was published in 1592. 
Daniel (1552-1619) is not read much now, I suspect, unless by idle 
students of Elizabethan verse ; and, at his best, which is in his ethi- 
cal epistles, he deserved the epithet ‘ well-languaged ” that his con- 
temporaries conferred upon him for his sententious diction and 
weighty thought, and deserved the admiration of the diffuse Southey, 
who sounded his praises so generously. That Shakespeare was 
familiar with the sonnets of Daniel is certain, especially with the one 
in which he celebrates the charms of his elusive nymph (“ Restore 

' thy tresses to the golden ore ”), and the graver one beginning, “ Let 
others sing of Knights and Palladines.” It is also certain that Shake- 
peare was familiar with the sonnets of Michael Drayton (1563-1613), 
who, like himself, was born and lived in Warwickshire, and whose 
shadowy maiden that dwelt by the silver-sanded shore of the clear 
Ankor, was ushered into the world of song in 1593. Few read 
Drayton ; no one, Iam sure, reads his interminable “ Polyolbion ” ; 
but there are five or six good sonnets in his “Idea,” while his Odes 
have never been surpassed, and his ballad on the Battle of Agincourt 
is incomparable. Any poet might have been proud to write, and 
might still be proud to write, the concluding sonnet in his “ Idea,” 
sweet and sad as the last note of the swan (“Since there’s no help, 
come let us kiss and part”). One may say of Elizabeth’s Eng- © 
land that it was a nest of singing birds, amorists who warbled, or 
struggled to warble, the music of Petrarch, and Surrey, and Wyatt. 
They are too numerous to be counted here, but four of the most 
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important may be mentioned: Henry Constable (‘ Diana,” 1594), 
Richard Barnfield (“ Cynthia,” 1595), William Smith (‘“ Chloris,” 
1596), and B. Griffin (‘‘ Fidessa,” 1596), of whom one would like to 
know something, since he either loaned to, or borrowed from, Shake- 
speare. 

Stripping from the English sonnet the proud habiliments of 
Henry Howard, and slipping it into the more modest habits of Wyatt, 
Sidney, and Raleigh, which are surmounted by beavers shadowed 
with plumes, under which is the bedizenment of diamonds and the 
lustre of many pearls, he assumes the ruff of the scholar. as it is worn 
by Daniel and Drayton, and finds himself in a slashed doublet and 
tall hose, with his hands in long, embroidered gloves that trifle with 
the jewelled hilt of his rapier or dirk, while he struts along in his 
buskin, or capers about to the tinkle of lutes, in his sock, wrapt in 
the tinselled robe of a player who is greater than his fellows—the 
world’s poet. 

There were pirates in those days asin ours. They ‘‘conveyed” into 
their dingy little quartos fifteen of Shakespeare’s plays; and one, 
Thomas Thorpe, contrived to procure the “Sonnets” and to publish 
the same in 1609, Eleven years before this date their existence was 
revealed by Francis Meres, who, in paying their writer many precious 
compliments, called these priceless quatorzains sugared sonnets that 
were circulating among the private friends of Shakespeare. Thorpe 
dedicated them to “Mr. W. H.” Who was “W.H.”? There have 
been as many theories about him as there are days in a twelvemonth. 
He was Will Hews ; he was Will Hart ; he was Queen Elizabeth ; he 
was Southampton ; he was Herbert ; he was William Hinself. Only 
a German could have devised the last angle of this hexagon. The 
latest belief is that ‘‘W. H.” was William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
son of Sidney’s sister Mary—“ the subject of all verse.” Mr. Charles 
Armitage Brown, immortal as the friend of Keats, speculated in this 
direction so far as to carry Shakespeare away to Italy, and so near as 
to split his ‘‘ Sonnets” into sections, They puzzled an American gen- 
eral of distinction, who discovered that they were allegorical symbols 
of Christian virtues. And George Stevens (wisest of all Georges), 
who pretended to help Dr. Johnson in his edition of Shakespeare— 
this Puck of commentators—had the temerity to declare that a 
powerful act of Parliament would be necessary to compel their pe- 
rusal, 

Herbert is known to have possessed the loveliness of all the Sid- 
neys; to have declined marriage as long as he dared to; to have 
been a little profligate ; and to have loved a dark woman. We have 
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discovered who she was, and that, like Pembroke, she was not so good 
as she should have been ; certainly no better than Beatrice Cenci, Jean 
Armour, Claire Clairmont, and Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. A sad 
world, my masters! But who unearthed this tawny beauty? Only 
a parson, W. A. Harrison, who, six years ago, made this lucky-un- 
lucky find. She was one of Queen Elizabeth’s dishonorable maids of 
honor, a Mistress Mary Fitton. She was the dark gentlewoman who 
cast her gloom over Pembroke and Shakespeare, who returned it with 
unending notoriety. Poor Mary! Dyce could not persuade him- 
self that the “Sonnets” were anything save the exercises of a lively 
fancy. Hallam, father of a poet, wished that they had never been 
written ; and Browning could not believe that they were genuine ; 
if so, he thought less of Shakespeare (but modestly more of Brown- 
ing). 

There were three performers in this tragi-comedy of ours. William 
Shakespeare, April 23, 1564 ; William Herbert, April 8, 1580; and 
Mary Fitton, June 21, 1578. I begin with the younger, continue 
with the elder, and end with the youngest. ‘Mr. W. H.” was a 
spoiled child, and a spoiled man. Of illustrious lineage, his parents 
urged his marriage to Mistress Bridget Vere (1597), daughter of the 
Earl of Oxford, and granddaughter of Cecil, Lord Burleigh. Both 
houses favored the match; but it came to nothing. Why, it is use- 
less now to inquire. We discover young Pembroke in London as 
early as 1598, when he was pretending to study law, and when he 
would seem to have met Shakespeare for the first time ; a statement 
concerning which I am incredulous. Clarendon, who was not a fool, 
even if he was a staunch royalist, gives him a bad character. “He 
was immoderately given up to women. But therein he retained 
such a power and jurisdiction over his very appetite, that he was not 
so much transported with beauty and outward allurements, as with 
those adventages of the mind as manifested an extraordinary wit, 
and spirit, and knowledge, and administered great pleasure in the 
conversation. To these he sacrificed himself, his precious time, and 
much of his fortune.” In his twenty-fourth year he was in the Fleet 
(with a close prospect of committal to the Tower), and his paramour, 
Mistress Mary, was in trouble. 

Son of a butcher, glover, wool-stapler, and what not: besides, his 
mother an Arden, of that ancient family at Stratford and elsewhere, 
our “Gentle: Willy” went up to London in his twenty-fourth or 
twenty-fifth year. Once there he was a holder of horses before the 
doors of the Bankside, or the Globe, mayhap the link-boy also, to the 
nobility and gentry of Elizabeth Regina. He wrote ‘Venus and 
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Adonis” and “ Lucrece,” and dedicated both to Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton, in 1592-1593, as the first fruits of his invention. 
(They were, without doubt, composed at Stratford.) We have said 
nearly all that can be said respecting his regard for Greene, Marlowe, 
and others, who repaid his love with hatred. Quoted by Shake- 
peare, Marlowe was the only man who might, and could, have claimed 
the laurel on the brow of our Master. And, if he had not perished by 
his own sword, before he was thirty years old, in a self-provoked 
duel with a miserable hireling, about a bona-roba, he might have 
lived long and died happily. The worker-over of supposititious old 
plays, Shakespeare, was libelled by Greene, as the “ only Shake-scene ” 
in the land, and accused as an “ up-start crow, strutting in the feath- 
ers” of other players. He is thought to have met Mistress Mary as 
early as 1592, when she was fourteen or fifteen, and when “ Love’s 
Labour's Lost,” was played before Queen Elizabeth ; but, in spite of 
all the facts produced, I doubt this statement. There need not be, 
there ought not to be, a doubt in the mind of any sensible man or 
woman as to the period when the Sonnets were written. They 
divide themselves into the False, and the True, each authenticating 
itself, and disclaiming the others. I will not insult the reader of this 
chat by helping him to distinguish them. But, if he insists upon it, 
I venture to do this. That the first century and a quarter (say from 
1 to 125) were addressed to Pembroke, and were written at the 
request of his mother, I have no doubt. That in others Shakespeare 
bewailed his fate as a player, is more certain. In proof of this 
assertion of mine I point out XII, XIV., XVIL, XIX., XXIL, XXIII, 
XXVII., XXTX., XXX., XXXII, XXXVIL, and many more, not for- 
getting XCVIIL, CXI. (‘‘ Oh for my sake ”), CXXIX. (‘The expense 
of spirit in a waste of shame ”), and, best of all, CXVI. (‘“‘ Let me not 
to the marriage of true minds”). If anything could be more dra- 
matic, more human, more intense in feeling than the plays of Shake- 
speare, it will be found in these Sonnets of his. If he could have 
lived to edit these writings, for which he cared nothing, caring so 
much, what a treasure-trove we might have had. But who can hope 
to praise this great man whom so many great men have failed to 
praise fittingly, from Goethe in his “ Wilhelm Meister,” to Cole- 
ridge in his lectures, where he coined the phrase “‘ myriad-minded ” 
as the only one that suited his stupendous genius? If he could have 
penned his own epitaph, it would have been in such artless words as 
these : 


‘¢ Me, Proteus, in a thousand shapes, 
All times my cup, all life my grapes.” 
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To these extravagant and errant words may be added a “Character,” 
like the many “ Characters” of Sir Thomas Overbury. The world’s 
poet may be imagined to inherit the majestic sovereignty of Homer, 
the gracious genius of Virgil, the wit and wisdom of Horace, the love- 
liness of Ovid and Propertius, and the tenderness of Catullus, which 
broke into smiles like the dimples on his beloved Lake of Sirmio. 
Then follows comparisons with the serene austerity of Dante, the 
laureate love of Petrarch,-the melancholy of Tasso, to which is sub- 
joined the blooms of Hafiz and Jami, and the clever cynicism of Omar 
Khayyam. Ave, Cesar! 

There is not much to be said about Mistress Fitton, whose mortal 
remains repose in the old graveyard of Gawsworth Church. Of 
good family, her father a knight, and her mother the daughter and 
heiress of Sir John Holcroft, of Holcroft, Lancashire, she was the 
youngest of four children: Sir Edward Fitton, knighted in 1617; 
Mr. Richard Fitton; Mistress Anne; and, last, our fatal beauty. 
Vere effigie of these and their mother, Dame Alice, may still be 
found at Gawsworth, among its dead folk, the mother sitting as 
though alive, wearing a large hood, her head resting on her right 
arm, while her left hand is laid upon a book, which is supported on 
her knees. Before the mother are her boys, and behind, her daughters. 
The likeness of Mary is in excellent preservation, as may be inferred 
from its reproduction in a volume of the Sonnets, by Mr. Thomas 
Tyler (Scribner & Welford), where: it faces the seventy-third page. 
We know altogether too much concerning this unfortunate young 
person, who, in her seventeenth year was one of the many maids of 
honor to Queen Elizabeth, with whom she was in great favor. A 
born actress, she is known to have played at Blackfriars, with seven 
other gentlewomen, clothed in skirts of cloth of silver, with mantles 
of carnation taffeta under their arms, and their locks loose about 
their shoulders, curiously knotted and interlaced. Before this period 
she anticipated one of Dryden’s heroines, ‘ who tucked up her robe 
and buskins soon,” by catching up her robe, covering herself with 
a long white cloak, and marching to meet Pembroke ; no doubt to 
the tinkle of lutes, and the rattle of rapiers. She was a duplicate of 
the woman of Samaria. She had two husbands, and many lovers. 
But which was her first, and which her last, cannot be determined. 
One was a Captain Lougher, the other 1 Captain Polwhele. This 
Cleopatra of ours was also Charmian, and in this last part she 
ladled out poison over her bar-sinister, one little mianly drop into the 
lips of Pembroke, and two great womanly drops into the jaws of Sir 
Richard Levesen, or Sir Richard Lusan. This is not guesswork. 
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Would it were, for there are documents that more than prove the 
derelictions of Mary. She was probably the original of Rosalind, 
who, like herself, was dusk and tawny of hue. A consensus of con- 
trarieties, she was Juno and the false Helen, Mary of Scotland and 
Eloise, Highland Mary and Jane Clairmont. Why are such creatures 
created ? If the Master had written her epitaph, it would have run 
in this fashion, or nearly so : 


‘* Poore Soule, the centre of her sinful worth 
Hath long since mouldered in the scornful earth.” - 


So ended the Dark Woman. 
R. H. Sropparp. 


MOZART’S IDEA OF CONFORMANCE. 


WE hear a great deal nowadays about strict conformance to com- 
poser’s scores, and the sin of altering or embellishing any phrases of 
the classical masters, such as Handel, Mozart, Bach, and the like. 
Change is the unpardonable sin. Absolutely literal interpretation is 
orthodox ; ornament, no matter how chaste or appropriate, is heresy, 
and worthy of the “‘peine forte et dure.” As Paddy says, “‘ hanging is 
too good” for any daring singer who ventures to add to or subtract 
from the phrasing, or even put in an additional cadence where it may 
seem wanted. The consequence is a monotonous literality that 
wearies the ear and fosters a dislike for what people call “ classical ” 
music, which for the most part means music composed by men who 
are dead and gone. But these “classical” composers had no such 
pernickety ideas themselves, as the anecdote I am going to relate 
will prove. 

In the year 1865 I was the manager of an opera company in 
Australia, and in the course of business I commenced a season in 
Sydney, N. S. W. In our repertory were, of course, Mozart's “ Don 
Giovanni” and “ Le Nozze di Figaro.” The first-named opera was 
sung with success, emboldened by which I put up the latter for per- 
formance the following week. While rehearsing I dropped into the 
music store of Mr. Elvy, on George Street, to see how the sale of seats 
was going on. While there an aged gentleman, with long white hair, 
and a gracious, polished manner, accosted me. 

“T beg pardon, Mr. Lyster,” said he, “ but I should like to intro- 


duce myself as an old musician, and to compliment you on the man- 
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ner in which your company has interpreted the great work of my 
friend and master, Mozart.” 

I gazed at the old gentleman in blank astonishment. “The friend 
and pupil of Mozart,” said I, “ and alive ?” 

* Alive and kicking, as you see,” ejaculated the ancient musician. 
“‘My name is Nathan, and I am the composer of the music to Lord 
Byron’s ‘Hebrew Melodies.’ ” 

“Good gracious!” I ejaculated; “why, the composer of the 
‘Hebrew Melodies’ has been dead these twenty years!” 

“T am quite aware,” answered Mr. Nathan, “that my name is reg- 
istered among the defunct musicians, but I am alive and well for all 
that. The fact is, that I was a martyr to asthma, and found the cli- 
mate of England too severe for me, so came out to Australia in search 
of good health, and have been here for many years. My son is a 
physician in good practice in this city, and I am satisfied to be dead 
to the world, so long as I am alive to my family and friends.” 

So we chatted along, and the old gentleman called up many remi- 
niscences of former days. Stories of Lord Byron, Mme. Pasta, 
Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache fell from: his lips as if anecdotes of 
yesterday ; it was like going back a couple of generations. At last 
he said : 

‘**Now, my dear sir, you really did ‘ Don Giovanni’ very creditably, 
considering that you have lost the tradition of the style of Mozart, 
and, if you will allow me, I shall be glad to show you scores of that 
great opera and the scarcely less important ‘Nozze di Figaro,’ an- 
notated and embellished by Mozart himself, in his own handwriting ; 
by which you may guide your singers in the next production.” 

I was delighted, and expressed my gratitude to Mr. Nathan for 
his kindness. 

‘‘Suppose you dine with me to-morrow,” said the old man, ‘‘ and 
we can have a good long talk over the way in which Mozart should be 
sung.” 

‘With pleasure,” I assented ; and we parted with that understand- 
ing. 

On the morrow I did not fail to turn up, and, after a pleasant little 
dinner, Mr. Nathan produced the scores of both operas in the rough 
but legible type of the period in which they were composed. 

*‘Now,”’ said he, ‘‘ these scores are, as you see, all annotated, and, 
I give you my word, by the great master himself. You will perceive 
that the bald modern mauner of singing these melodies was not con- 
templated by the composer. In his day vocalists were artists, and 
composers trusted to their taste to introduce fiorituri and graces of 
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their own, thereby enlivening the work and displaying their own partic- 
ular excellences of cadenza, scales, volata, and shakes. For instance, 
examine this air.” 

Turning to the beautiful song Vedrai Carino, in “ Don Giovanni,” 
I looked and was amazed. Instead of the plain melody, I saw a cloud 
of pencilling; nearly every note was surrounded by turns, grace 
notes, shakes, and other flights of fancy. I reproduce a few bars 
precisely as they were annotated by Mozart’s own pencil, to give some 
idea of the way in which he wished his air to be sung. 


no, 


I wonder what the sticklers for classical severity would say to a 
Zerlina who should venture to give such an interpretation of that 
song, nowadays. 

‘‘ There,” said the old musician, “ that is the true Mozart style, and 
I shall be happy to teach your prima donna lirica, Mme. Durand, 
who is a very clever girl, to give the proper effect to her part in the 
future.” 

*“* My dear sir,” said I, “ Iam infinitely obliged for your offer, but if 
I should dare to have the music of Zerlina sung in that _— man- 
ner, I should be hunted out of town by the critics.” 

“ What!” indignantly replied Mr. Nathan, “would the ignorant 
boys who write stupid notices in the newspapers have the impudence 
to find fault with Mozart's own embellishments ?” 

“ Aye, that would they,” said I; ‘they would call them forgeries. 
A chaste simplicity is, in modern opinion, the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of classical music.” 

“ Bother!” exclaimed Mr. Nathan ; “it was a singer’s business to 
ornament his music with all the resource of hisarf. Volate, gruppeitti, 
trille, e la scala cromatica e diatonica were the tools of his trade. Do 
you imagine that Farinelli, Caffarelli, or Mara ever sang the music as 
it was writtex > Why, my dear sir, those great artists would as soon 
have gone on the stage undressed, as to give the bare melody. The 
composer furnished the body ; the singer clothed it. It was not till 
Rossini limited that extravagance of ornament by writing his own 
fiorituri, that this modern school of purists was thought of. He first 
began to destroy the art of singing with his confounded restrictions, 
and it has been going down ever since, till now it is mere declamation. 
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There are no vocalists now. Mozart, sir, would have laughed at 
them.” 

I respected the old gentleman’s opinions, backed as they were by 
the master’s own writing, but, much to Mr. Nathan’s disgust, I had 
not the courage to give “‘Don Giovanni” or ‘“‘ Le Nozze” as Mozart 
intended they should be given. Nous avons changé tout cela. 

Frep Lysrer. 


STORMS AND EARTHQUAKES. 


Tue philosopher Condoreet, in his chatty memoirs, describes an 
animated debate on “the question of the oldest art or science.” 
Bottle-making, apron-making, mouse-trapping, debt-contracting, and 
tithe-gathering all found their ingenious advocates, but a plurality 
of votes finally decided in favor of the “art of making our houses 
weather-proof.” 

Considering the unquestionable antiquity of that pursuit, its ate 
of progress must, however, be admitted to lave been rather incon- 
siderable. More than two-thirds of our fellow-men, including half a 
billion of hut-building Hindoos and Mongols, have hardly yet mas- 
tered the art of protecting the interior of their dwellings against an 
ordinary summer shower. Millions of Northlanders pass the winter 
in hovels where, at the side of the tenant’s couch, the mercury every 
now and then freezes as hard as lead; and it may be questioned 
whether all the cities of Christendom contain more than a dozen com- 
pletely storm-proof and earthquake-proof buildings, though the study 
of those phenomena has occupied the sages of half-a-hundred different 
generations. Acting possibly upon the medical principle, that, in 
order to prevent an evil, we must ascertain its cause, the philosophers 
of old, instead of improving their cyclone-pits, indulged in abstruse 
speculations upon the origin of storms and volcanic eruptions, and 
thus arrived at sundry remarkable results. Aristippus, of Cyrene, 
ascribed the currents of the atmosphere to the breathing of our 
Mother Earth ; and Anaxagoras believed he had traced them to the 
undulations of the sea, the home of all gales, and explained earth- 
quakes by the pressure of winds caught in caves, from where they 
struggle vehemently to extricate themselves. The elder Pliny speaks 
of fire-germs, rising to the surface whenever a draught of the outer 
air fans them into flames ; but the most ingenious theory was promul- 
gated by St. Thomas, of Aquino, who attributed earthquakes to the 
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commotion caused by departed unbelievers in their efforts to escape 
from the pit of torment. 

The theories of modern philosophers are less fantastic, but almost 
equally contradictory. Lieutenant Maury mentions some twenty 
different doctrines on the origin of tornadoes ; and nearly every writer 
on the physical history of our planet seems to have an earthquake 
theory of his own. Berzelius and the brothers Rogers advocated 
the “subsidence hypothesis,” ascribing earthquake shocks to the 
gradual cooling and consequent contraction of the earth’s crust ; 
while Sir Humphrey Davy conceived the idea that in the rocks of 
the nether world the metallic bases of certain earths and alkalies 
might abound in an unoxidized state, and, by their occasional contact 
with moisture, generate heat enough to melt gneiss and basalt. 
The most plausible theory thus far advanced is, however, that of Mr. 
George Mallet, who attributes both earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions to the occasional infiltration of sea-water into fissures connect- 
ing with the large masses of molten rocks in the interior of the 
globe. ‘ All volcanoes,” he says, ‘and all the centres of earthquake 
disturbances, are near the sea, and whenever an irruption of igneous 
matter takes place beneath the sea-bottom, the first effect must 
be to open up large fissures in the subjacent rocks, and to lift and 
remove the strata of sand, mud, gravel, etc. As soon as the water 
comes into close contact with the heated rocks, a vast volume of 
steam is evolved explosively, and being forced against the deep, cold 
water of the sea, a blow of the most tremendous sort is thus given 
at the voleanic focus, and transmitted outwardly as the earthquake 
shock, The surface of the ignited material, though now cooled down 
below the point at which steam can be generated rapidly, still keeps 
up a fierce ebullition, which is tranamitted as the vibration after the 
shock,” This theory agrees in all detaila with a series of phenomena 
which suggest anything rather than a process of subsidence, and, 
moreover, accounts for the curious haze which has so often been no- 
ticed after a violent earthquake, Under the enormous pressure of 
expanding steam, the imprisoned vapors must often penetrate the 
clefts of the upper rock strata and spread like a mist over the adjoin- 
ing country. 

But the discovery of this cause would hardly have lessened the 
peril of such catastrophes, if experience had not aided science in the 
problem of their prediction. In Nicaragua, where earthquakes are 
more frequent than anywhere else on this continent, the natives read 
the omens of their approach in the appearance of the atmosphere 
about as successfully as our shepherds and sailors diagnose the 
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portents ofa storm. ‘They are mostly unable to explain the pre- 
mises of their conclusions,” says the director of the observatory at 
San Salvador, “ but their prognosis is rarely at fault. ‘There will 
be another earthquake to-night,’ they will remark with the confidence 
of long experience ; and within » few hours after sunset the rattling 
of my instruments generally attests the correctness of the conject- 
ure.” 

Both before and during volcanic disturbances the »iebla, or earth- 
quake-haze, has been so often observed in the mountains of Spanish 
America that the natives have learned to consider it an almost infal- 
lible presage, either of an earthquake, or of an imminent voleanic 
explosion. On the day before tle Charleston catastrophe it was ob- 
served all over the western Alleghanies, as far as Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, as well as all along the coast of our lower Atlantic seaboard, 
Captain Smitherick, of the American bark Lobert Dixon, felt a 
concussion that alarmed his crew with the idea that the vessel must 
have struck a subterranean reef, and remarks that “ for a day or two 
the weather had been strangely murky, seeming to indicate the 
approach of a storm.” Two hundred miles further north the United 
States revenue cutter Hwing was caught in a storm of fitful wind- 
blasts, while the horizon was clouded by a grayish haze, which “ re- 
minded one of the officers of the appearance of the sky on the eve 
of the great eruption of 1868, when a tidal wave nearly swamped 
the United States steamer Wateree, then off Arica, on the coast of 
Peru.” In 1812 a similar phenomena was observed in the West 
Indian Islands, especially near the Island of St. Vincent, where, soon 
afterward, the hell-gate of the Souffriére blazed forth its torrents of 
voleanie fire, 

Subterranean noises are a more ambiguous omen, unless they 
increase in violence, like those which in 1759 culminated in the 
upheaval of Mount Jorullo on the west coast of Mexico amid an 
uproar sending its echoes to the Isthmus of Darien and northeast 
beyond the borders of Zacatecas—the loudest voice perhaps ever 
heard on earth since that ‘‘ dreadful shouting of the gods” at the 
fall of Troy. In 1843, too, a long-continued subterranean thunder, 
still remembered as the ‘‘ Roars (los bramidos) of Vera Paz,” almost 
deafened the natives of a Guatemala mountain district, but suddenly 
ceased with the eruption of the volcano of San Salvador. 

A low barometer may portend a storm as well as an earthquake, 
but in the coast-regions of South America is generally as ominous a 
symptom as the restlessness of domestic animals, or the sudden ap- 
pearance of sea-bird swarms. A few weeks before the ne-plus-ultra 
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earthquake that buried two hundred thousand human beings under 
the ruins of Antioch, flocks of tame pigeons are said to have abandoned 
their nests in the city-walls ; and afew years ago a volcanic catastrophe 
that desolated a highland district on the north coast of Java seems 
to have been anticipated by a herd of black cattle, that warned their 
owners by coming down hill at a frantic gallop, and crowding about 
their pens with all the symptoms of extreme terror. In a similar way 
the mountain-sheep of our western Sierras often betray the approach 
of a storm ; and a Mexican miner once told me that their instinct had 
given lim timely warning of a cloud-burst. “They came tearing 
down the Val Secco,” said he, “a few moments before I felt the first 
drops of rain, and kept galloping till they struck the high timber on 
the Sierra de los Pinos. I, too, then ran for shelter, for I knew there 
was something wrong ; and afew minutes after it was raining cats and 
hell-dogs, and the floods in the gulches were coming down like water- 
falls.” 

Sir John Lubbock reminds us that “for all we know, animals may 
have fifty senses, as different from ours as hearing is from seeing ;” 
and there is no doubt that individuals of our own species share, to 
some degree, the protective instincts of our dumb fellow-creatures, 
though an hereditary faculty of that sort may in some cases have been 
developed by the more or less unconscious observation of certain at- 
mospheric phenomena. Two years ago the commander of the German 
cruiser Albatross had dropped his anchor near a coast settlement of 
the Solomon Islands, when his mate informed him that a native 
fisherman had warned them to reef their sails a bit closer, as there 
would be an ugly gale before morning. There was not a cloud in 
sight, but the captain concluded that it could do no harm to heed the 
warning, and about 2 a. m. the predicted storm burst with terrific fury. 
Several months later a similar experience reminded the captain that 
on both occasions the sun had set ina sky of a peculiar yellowish, 
rather than ruddy, hue. 

It has also been observed that cyelones generally blow from regions 
of high to regions of low barometric pressure, and are frequently de- 
flected from their course on striking the valleys of large rivers. Our 
official weather-augurs have recorded a considerable number of 
similar observations ; but the prospective progress in the prediction 
of storms and earthquakes can hardly be expected to encourage the 
hope of resistance ; and in exceptional cases the safety, even of the 
forewarned, will always depend upon the chance of timely flight. 
The earthquake shock that demolished the city of Lisbon was felt 
from Western Canada to the east coast of Sweden, and upheaved an 
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area of more than 7,200,000 square miles, a bulk of matter which 
in weight can be expressed only by thousand billions of tons. In 
1812 the coast range of Jamaica was literally split asunder by a 
similar shock, and the débris of the disrupted rocks obliterated whole 
valleys and changed the topography of the island by the formation 
of several new foothills and promontories. 

The storms of the frigid latitudes can rarely give us more than 
a faint conception of the tropical tornadoes—the typhoons of the 
Chinese seas, for instance, which a personal observer describes as 
“hurricanes raging with a violence that would often tempt one to 
believe that heaven and earth wished to return to their original 
chaos.” Still, the gale which ravaged the west coast of Great Britain 
on December 3, 1863, attained at one point (fifteen miles north of 
Birkenhead, near Liverpool) a velocity of ninety-two miles an hour ; 
and it has been calculated that only one in two hundred thousand 
buildings of Europe or North America could have resisted the fury 
of its direct blasts. Y 

The recent Louisville cyclone overthrew houses apparently massive 
enough to defy a dislodging force by their mere weight, and lifted 
objects that could not have been moved by an ordinary earthquake. 
Loaded street-cars were whirled out of their tracks and crushed like 
egg-shells, by being hurled bodily against house walls across the 
street ; and a dispatch to the New York Star, of March 29th, speaks of 
a steamboat being “lifted from the river” (by instalments, we pre- 
sume) “and blown out on the land a quarter of a mile.” 

‘*The storm blew in strangely fitful gusts,” says one eye-witness, 
‘and there were pauses when nothing could be heard but a soughing 
draught and the splashing of the rain ; but those intermezzos did not 
tempt me to relinquish my hold and make a dash for the open square, 
for whenever one of the main blasts struck me about the head or 
breast, I felt that I might just as well have tried to stand up against 
the squirt of the hydraulic rock-breakers we used to test in Plumas 
County, California.” 

Since the clearing of forests has enlarged the area of our treeless 
plains, storms of that sort seem to have become more frequent, and 
will probably extend the curves of their tracks still further east ; but 
their havoc may prove a blessing in disguise if it should induce our 
city builders to substitute stone for brick and wood, and stout, 
isolated cottages for rickety tenement barracks. 

F. L. Oswatp. 
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DRAGGED DOWN. 
CHAPTER I. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Aut the morning she had been trying to force back her tears, but 
as she turned her weary eyes toward the gray street with its rain- 
washed walks, and then back again into the smoky room, she wept in 
silent anguish, hiding her face in her rough little hands. 

‘Now are you snivelling again?” snarled the man who was lying 
on a mattress in the further corner. 

“The green logs are smoking. It makes my eyes burn,” she said, 
turning away from the fireplace. 

“ Well, don’t be hanging over the fire, then, unless you want to get 
smoked like a herring. I’m sure your beauty won't bear spoiling,” 
with a laugh. 

She moved silently toward the window and stood looking through 
the wooden bars at the driving rain. 

“Confound that weather,” puffing savagely on his pipe, and kick- 
ing off one of his ragged slippers. “If it was only a fair day, I 
might be up at Higgins Hill. Old Huxton was going to give the 
boys a blow-out to work up votes for his next election. Plenty of 
beer and a roasted ox. Nowl — I’ve got to lay here and take 
it out in swearing.” 

“Ts it so hard for you to spend a few hours with me alone?” she 
asked, looking at him half wistfully. ‘“ Don’t you remember—— ” 

‘* Now are you going to begin reminiscences? What a pity you didn’t 
go through the war! you would be a godsend to a magazine in these 
days, with your faculty for digging up the past. I know I used to 
be a big fool with you, but that’s no reason why you should always 
remind me of it. We're both ia aaa are not half as gay or 
companionable as you used to be.” 

“ Perhaps I have had things to make me sad,” with a sob. 

“Now, if you were only like those Bolger girls. There’s dash and 
style for you! Sort o’ girls to stir a man up. You'll never have half 
their spirit.” 

**I—I don’t believe I ever shall,” faintly. 

“That's a sneer, I suppose. You'd like to add, you wouldn’t want 
to be likethem. Nan, you get more sanctimonious every day, it seems 
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tome. Lot of good your religion does you ; teaches you how to make 
. your home unhappy and your husband's life a burden.” 

“T think Pll go round the corner and get that piece of pork for 
supper,” taking a ragged wad off the table that answered the pur- 
poses of a bonnet. 

“You'll stay where you are,” shaking a dirty finger at her. ‘You 
always want to sneak away when I’m ready to give you a little whole- 
some advice. Stay where you are.” 

She shrank down on the chair in a huddled heap of dingy calico. 
Her soft brown hair had escaped its fastenings, and framed her 
white face—a poem of pain. 

“Til break you yet, you jade,” running his fingers through his 
ragged beard. “See if there’s any beer left in that pitcher.” 

She obeyed, dragging her feet in their broken shoes with a shuffling 
sound over the floor. 

* Not a drop,” she said. 

“You haven’t been at it yourself? ” 

She answered him with a look. 

“No, I'll give you credit for one thing,” with a laugh: “you're 
economical on the liquor question, which is an exception in Slagtown. 
Not that I have any objection to a girl taking a drink once in a 
while, but it’s awkward for a fellow to get up in the morning and find 
his wife has been at the jug before him.” He stopped to refill his 
pipe, and rolled lazily over on the mattress again. 

‘Say, Nan,” after a moment’s pause. 

“ Well, Dick.” 

“T saw a friend of yours lately.” 

“ Yes,” with languid interest. She had no friends in Slagtown she 
was quite sure. 

* Austin Farley!” he snapped the words at her as if they were 
fired from a pistol. 

She started. A flush tinted for a moment her pallid cheeks. 

He roared with laughter. 

“T thought that would galvanize the corpse. Noother name would 
make you jump like that. Well, I’m not jealous a bit—not a bit; I 
bid him welcome to Slagtown. I see in him the promise of a 
fairer future.” 

“Richard Barmore, what do you mean ?” 

“ Now, don’t get excited, and I will tell you, my undivorceable and 
chaste Nanette,” blowing a cloud of smoke in the direction of a 
spider above his head. “To begin with, Farley was a former lover 


of yours.” . 
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She shuddered, turning her face away. 


“You had the good taste to prefer me. You were a young lady . 


of discrimination in those days. Well, Farley is the new manager of 
the Slagtown Iron Works. I ama humble moulder in the same estab- 
lishment, and I should continue to mould and mould if a wind- 
fall had not arrived in the person of the aforesaid Farley.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she said, trembling. 


“Why, it’s quite easy to understand,” puffing on his pipe. “ Your 


old lover shall help me to a better place. Idon’t care how you go 
about it. Fool him as you will; say anything. Use your fertile im- 
agination.” Then he paused ; she was standing over him, her lips 
twitching nervously, her eyes flashing. 

He rose slowly, surprised at the change in her face. . 

You—you—ask ”—she began, the sobs choking her—‘“ your wife 
to do this?” 

“Why not? Come, now, don’t do the tragic, Nan; it don’t be- 
come you ;” he reached out his hand as if to draw her toward him. 

“Don’t touch me,” she cried, pushing him away with all her 
strength. Then she ran from the room out into the night and rain. 

“Well, there'll be so much more potatoes for my dinner if she 
don’t come back,” he remarked, philosophically, as he relit his pipe. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE OLD LOVE. 


A wEEK had passed. Nan’s husband saw that he had gone too far 
when he spoke of Farley to her. He knew that he must use gentler 
means if he would bend her to his will. 

But she had never forgiven him for the insult implied in his words. 
The last flickering flame of love died out that day. She could not 
look at him without terrible thoughts filling her mind. An awful 
shadow seemed always at her side by day, and haunted her dreams at 
night, whispering one word in her affrighted ears. 

One day she was taking her husband his dinner to the works when 
she heard a step at her side. She felt prompted to run away to hide 
herself, for instinct seemed to tell her who it was hurrying toward 
her. The dinner-pail rattled noisily in her trembling hands. 

“Mrs. Barmore ;” and Austin Farley was at her side. . 

She turned, guiltily, as if she had been caught in some criminal 
act. For a moment she hardly dared to raise her eyes to his face. 

“Don’t you remember me?” he asked, half sorrowfully it seemed. 
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Did she remember him? As if his memory had not filled her 
dreams waking and sleeping these many months. 

“T heard you were here only yesterday,” he went on, quickly. 
«And I have arranged to give your husband a better position at the 
works. You must move into one of the model cottages Iam having 
built, for I am sure the house you are living in is unhealthy. You 
look pale. Have you been ill?” 

How like the Austin Farley of old! Always thinking of others. 
And she had scorned him because he was poor in those days, while 
Richard Barmore offered, she thought, the means of gaining her 
ambitions. 

* No, not ill,” she murmured, in a hardly audible voice. “It was 
very kind of you to think of our comforts when there must be so 
much to occupy your attention.” 

He looked almost handsome, she thought, as he stood before her, 
his sturdy figure outlined against a huge pile of iron slag, his 
bronzed face lit up with kindly interest, and his soft, gray eyes bent 
almost tenderly upon her. 

“Tt is little I can do for you, Mrs. Barmore,” he said, softly. “I 
cannot forget the past or you. Surely it cannot be disloyal to your 
husband to speak of those days when we were so happy together. 
It all comes back to me when I see your face—that face which from 
my boyhood gave life a charm it has never held for me since.” 

Don’t !—don’t!” with a choking sob; “‘you hurt me. I cannot 
look back without tears filling my eyes. Why did you come here to 
remind me of all I have lost ?—to rejoice over our misery? It is 
cruel of you—cruel!” turning away. 

But he would not let her go. 

“You wrong me, Nanette,” gently ; “you know me too well to think 
that I would wound you, even in thought. I lost trace of you a year 
ago. It was all by chance that I came here. But, now that I am here, 
at least I must be allowed to try to do all I can to add to your com- 
fort and happiness.” 

“Happiness,” she repeated, laughing bitterly ; ‘‘I have not known 
the meaning of that word in years.” Then turning to him suddenly 
she said: “‘ Why should you take so much interest in one who only 
deserves your hate and contempt. No, no, Mr. Farley, better for us 
to live out our miserable lives alone. It is only just. You left your 
revenge in the hands of time, and it has not failed you.” 

“There was no revenge in my heart,” he said. ‘I never ceased to 
love you, though I could never call you wife. I wanted you to be 
happy ; that was all.” 
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“‘Well, now that you have seen me, you will feel assured that your 
wish is fulfilled,” witha disagreeable laugh. ‘Am I not to be envied ?” 

He looked at her a little sadly ; as she spoke there was a wildness 
in her words that told him the story of her sufferings. 

“Mr. Carlton, the owner of the mills, has given me full power to 
act as I will in the management here,” he said; “and you cannot 
prevent me from doing all I can for you. Nay, rather, I shall insist,” 
with a smile; “and if you refuse to live in one of the new houses I 
shall order a prompt eviction at the place where you are now living. 
I want to see you light-hearted and joyous, as you once were, the rosy- 
cheeked lass that used to gallop through the woods at my side in 
those never-to-be-forgotten days.” 

“The woman you knew is dead,” she said,  hoarsely ; ; “it is only her 
phantom that is left to drag out a few useless years in penitence.” 
Then, as the thought came over her that her husband would be wait- 
ing for his dinner, she said hastily, “ But it is after twelve ; I must. 
be at the works.” 

* And I shall see you again ?” 

You wish it?” 

“Wish it?” he echoed. “I wish it as of old; to see you always. 
And yet it will mean sweet suffering for me, because I have lost you. 
Ah, if only you were free ! ” 

She looked at him in a startled way, while her heart, that wounded 
suffering heart, gave a glad leap. 

“Tf I were free!” she gasped ; then, trembling for herself, she 
turned and fled as if some new and terrible danger threatened her. 

Dick saw that something unusual had happened when she came up. 
with his dinner-pail. 

“ You took a good long while getting here,” he growled, cutting off 
a huge block of cheese and stowing it away in his cheek. 

She was silent. Her heart beat in her breast like a frightened 
bird’s. She was speechless. 

“ Well, if you’ve got nothing to say, you can go,” he said. “ But, 
Nan.” 

We-e-ll?” 

“ You're a sly one.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Why, pretending to be so insulted when I asked you to use your 
influence on Farley to get me a better job.” 

Yes. ” 

“And then, without saying anything, going off pee doing just 
what I wanted. I’ve got the job, and that means better days: for us. 
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both. But say, how did you work it? how did you work it?” with 
a leer. 

But she had turned away in disgust, her ears tingling at his insult- 
ing words, her heart hot with hate, and all the way home with 
painful persistence rang through her brain : 

‘Tf you were free! If you were free!” 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 


As Dick Barmore’s condition in life changed, and he became a man 
of some importance in the works, he grew more dissipated than ever 
before. The foreman complained of him frequently, but Farley 
managed to shield him, and by his influence Dick kept his place. 

‘ As for Nan, she would have been glad if he were only a common 
puddler as of old, for now that he had more money, he could con- 
tinue his carouses, and he rarely came home unless he was maudlin or 
quarrelsome. Often she was compelled to take refuge in a neigh- 
bor’s house from his brutality ; and the only rift of light in the gloom 
was when she saw Farley on her way back and forth from the works. 

It was twelve o’clock one night, when she set out to carry her hus- 
band his dinner. She felt weak and ill from having spent many 
sleepless nights, and her heart burned. within her like a coal of fire. 
The air was chilly and damp, and yet an inward fever seemed to con- 
sume her as she picked her way through the slag-heaps. 

“Tf you were free!” the wind whispered to her. ‘If you were 
free!” was written in fiery sparks in the gloom. She shuddered, 
and looked behind her with apprehension, for she felt as if some 
shadowy shape walked with her, and its sable wings fanned her cheek. 

“ Am I going mad ?” she asked herself, as she hurried on. 

They were going to mould a great iron wheel that night, and her 
husband had charge of the work. The great smelting-furnaces 
gleamed like fiery genii in the gloom, and around them, as if paying 
tribute to the god of fire, flitted stooping figures bare to the waist, 
looking more like demons than human beings. 

Nan stood as if fascinated before this strange scene—strange, and 
yet to her so familiar. And still, with maddening reiteration, the 
words rang in her ears, “If you were free !” 

She saw her husband working on the earthen mould of the great 
wheel. She could see by his uncertain steps as he moved here and 
theré that he had been drinking. She was in haste to be through 
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with her errand, for to-night he would be at work, and she would 
have a chance to catch a few hours sleep, and then she could dream. 
As she approached him she saw that the men had opened the great 
doors of the smelting furnaces. A red river of fire ran hissing down 
the gloom, leaving scarlet shapes on either side where the moulds 
lay, then on until a roseate wave rolled into the circle where Dick 
Barmore had been standing. 

He was banking up the earth with a spade as Nan reached his side. 
The lake of fire boiled at his feet. He had not seen her as yet, and 
she was close upon him. 

The fire below was not hotter than that which filled her brain. 
What happened next she could not tell, she was so dazed with fever. 
She screamed aloud, while a blindness seemed to shut out her sight. 
When she looked round her, Dick Barmore had disappeared, and his 
spade had fallen at her feet. 

She dared not look down, fearing the sight that would meet her 
eyes in that blood-like pool. She turned and ran stumbling over the 
iron heaps into the night, with an awful ringing sound in her ears, 
and her heart gnawing like a rat in her breast. 

And among all the thoughts that surged through her brain there 
was one that filled her with a wild exultation. She was free! was 
free! wasfree! Aud again Farley rose before her. There were no bar- 
riers now. Life and love and hope gleamed like a star in the gloom. 

She had wandered down by the river. Unconsciously her feet had 
led her to the house of the great mill-owner. It was lit up with 
myriad lights, that flashed out on the sullen waters of the river. 

She turned toward it as the only cheering spot in tlfat gloomy 
night, and the sound of music from within fell on her ears in soothing 
melody. 

A party was in progress, for she eaught the flash of satin feet and 
foamy laces and whirling forms sparkling with jewels. And as she 
stood there she saw a man and a woman leaning over the parapet 
looking down on the river. They were talking in a low voice, and, 
when for a moment a flood of light from the drawing-room fell upon 
them, she saw that the man was Austin Farley, the woman Gladys Carl- 
ton, the great mill-owner’s daughter. She moved noiselessly nearer, 
scarcely daring to breathe lest they should observe her presence. 

“You must let me put this shawl around you, darling,” he said, 
with a caressing gesture, laying a dainty bit of lace about her should- 
ers. “Your life is so precious to me now that I cannot guard it too 
tenderly.” She lifted her face, and he kissed her. ‘Good-night,” he 
said. 
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* So soon,” she murmured, softly. 

“Yes, so soon. Think! this is the last time I shallsay good-night 
to you. For to-morrow——” 

“Hark!” she said. ‘“ What was that? It was like the ery of a 
woman from the river.” 

“ It was only your fancy,” he said. ‘‘ Let us go in.” 

“ But, Austin, I—I thought I saw a face—a woman’s face in the 
river.” 

He laughed, and led her into the drawing-room. A gust of music 
swept out into the night over the dancing waters, and, rocked by tho 
waves and this joyous sound, all that was mortal of poor Nan drifted 
away into the still shadows. 

Ernest DE Lancey Pierson. 


WOMAN. 


Emerson once said: ‘Liberty is a plant of slow growth.” 

Liberty is, indeed, a plant of slow growth, so slow that the history 
of the human race must be surveyed for long periods of time in 
order to believe that it has grown atall. Often it seems to have been 
buried beneath oppression, wrong, and outrage, and its last spark ex- 
tinguished by the tyrants and despots who have ever feared its power ; 
still, in the darkest night, some brave souls have ever cherished and 
fed the sacred flame ; have lived, and wrought, and died, that genera- 
tions yet unborn might one day know its priceless worth. 

Evolution teaches us that the man of the present had his origin, 

countless centuries since, in the lowest form of life that blindly grew 
and struggled in the sea; that during vast periods of time he de- 
veloped through all the grades below, until he reached his present 
stage. 
“A state of nature is a state of war;” the stronger animals, in- 
cluding man, have ever grown and flourished by devouring and 
trampling on the weak. Through all the ages of the past, and even 
in the present time, the vast majority of men and beasts have ever 
waged a hard and cruel fight for the barest opportunity to live; by 
strength and wit they have fiercely sought to obtain a spot of ground 
on which to stand, and the scanty food that sufficed to save their 
lives; those least able to maintain their place have been distanced 
in the long and cruel race, and left by the roadside to faint or die. 

In nearly every land and age the lot of woman has been cast with 
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that of the lowly and the weak; man has always trampled on her 
rights, and made her little but a slave. 

There is an ancient legend which says that God created man and 
placed him in a garden filled with beautiful plants and flowers; and 
still man was not content. The Creator, seeing him lonely and un- 
happy, conceived the thought of making a companion for him. So 
he made woman, and placed her by his side, that man might not 
be alone. Woman, like the animals, was created simply to make 
happier the lot of man upon the earth. 

If we consider the position woman has ever occupied, it is easy to 
believe that this tale is true, I have no doubt but that the story was 
written by a man; by one who had seen much of the injustice and 
oppression that his sex had visited upon his sister, and who there- 
fore wished to place the responsibility upon God. 

We cannot expect to reach a higher goal unless we see clearly our 
condition and surroundings, and understand the path which we have 
trodden in the past. Nothing in the universe, within the realm of 
human knowledge, exists without a cause. Why does anyone deny 
the equality of woman? Why does man define her sphere and say 
where she belongs? Why does he claim privileges and rights which 
he refuses to the other sex? Why should woman labor for half the 
pay that man receives? Why should she be hedged about and her 
free action fettered by rules of conduct and propriety which are not 
observed by man, and which have no cause or right for being? Why, 
in short, should woman be a slave ? 

It would at first seem that no reason could be given why these 
things should be true; and yet they are, The condition of woman is 
due as much to natural causes as was the subjugation of the black. 

Woman did not always occupy an inferior position to that of the 
stronger sex; the time once was, long ages since, when man and 
woman lived on equal terms. The first age of man upon the earth 
we might call the “ period of brute force ;” at that time each strug- 
gled fiercely with the rest to gain by physical means, as now in other 
ways, an advantage over those with whom he dwelt. The chief pur- 
suits of that barbarous age were those of hunting and of war. 

The maternal functions and instincts of woman, which were neces- 
sary to keep the race alive, rendered her unable, in this brute strug- 
gle, to compete with man. In the language of Olive Schreiner, 
“Ages ago, the age of the ‘Dominion of Muscular force’ found her, 
and when she stooped low to nurse her young, her back was broad, 
and man put his burden of subjugation upon it, and bound it with 
the broad band of ‘inevitable necessity.’ ” 
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When woman was unable to successfully battle with the stronger 
sex, man reduced her to absolute subjection ; she was captured in 
war; held as property ; and bought and sold as a chattel. The 
jealousy and pride of man led him to impose restraints upon her, to 
guard her from the other members of the tribe—restraints which of 
course he did not observe himself, and which were meant only to 
still further enforce what he called his rights. Out of this desire to 
control one woman absolutely grew the institution of marriage ; it 
grow from this, and not from any thought of a fair or equal contract, 
The woman then abandoned her home, her kindred, her name, all 
the early associations and tender memories of her youth ; renounced 
all these, and was made captive, body and soul, by her master and her 
lord ; she took with her all the property she owned, and delivered 
this, together with a bonus furnished by her father, absolutely to the 
husband, who was to reward her with his guardianship and his name. 
The delivery of a certain amount of cash with the bride, as a portion 
of the marriage contract, is not wholly a custom of the past. 

The right of divorce, like almost every other regulation governing 
the relation of the sexes, was not granted to relieve woman from her 
serfdom, but that man might be released from what little obligation 
the law imposed on him. Divorce was originally granted to the man 
for the misconduct of the woman; the husband could be guilty of no 
misconduct, for wives had no rights which husbands were bound to 
respect, 

In many countries, and in fact generally among the ancients, it 
was believed that women had no souls, while, of course, it was sup- 
posed that men were immortal. One of the early conventions of the 
Obristian Church seriously debated this important question, and 
declared by a small majority in favor of woman's dual nature. 
‘Woman should tremble when she considers by what a narrow major- 
ity she escaped annihilation ! 

All the oppression, injustice, and outrage woman has suffered in 
the past has been due to one fact—her inability to physically con- 
tend with man ; this has made her life dependent on the will of the 
stronger sex. Her present condition, the wrongs she suffers, the 
silent outrages she endures, are due to her economic dependence on 
man. 

No man or woman ever was or can be free while either must look 
to the other for daily bread. Chains and whips, dungeons and 
racks, are but the first rude instruments that man has ever used to 
enslave his fellow-man. The real opportunity of the tyrant can never 
come until the poor and weak, upon their bended knees, must look 
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upward to their master’s face and beg him for the crust that keeps 
the wolf outside the door. Through the countless centuries of the 
past, woman, weak and poor and suffering, has knelt before her 
brother, man, and, with shivering form and outstretched hand, has 
begged him for the right to live. And man, looking down upon her 
as the plaything of an hour, the creature formed for no purpose but 
to serve his wants, has ensnared her with the debasing thought that 
he likes her best when she comes upon her bended knees. 

No man can imagine the misery and injustice resulting from 
woman’s position in the world. For centuries she has had no other 
ambition or occupation than to please her brother, man ; and that 
woman has been accounted the most successful, and has ever received 
the highest reward and praise, who has accomplished the most in this 
direction, no matter whether by means of intellect, beauty, wit, 
deceit, or any art or device whatsoever. She has had one calling, 
one occupation, one motive, one object in existence—and that one 
has been to gain control of man. When woman is judged with the 
full consideration of this fact, and in view of the miserable and petty 
motives that have ever influenced and controlled her life; and when 
in spite of this we see how she has borne up through the centuries, 
it is the highest tribute that can be paid to her native modesty and 
natural worth, 

For many years marriage has been considered the highest and 
most honorable relation existing between man and woman ; thus it 
has followed that the chief ambition and desire of the girl has for 
centuries been to become a wife; to obtain a good husband if she 
could, but at all events to obtain a husband. Her education, if it 
could be called education, has been mainly in the direction that 
would best fit her to obtain the object of her life—a husband. She 
has studied music and grammar and French ; learned to dance and 
paint and sing. She knows little of history, of mathematics, of phi- 
losophy—she knows little of these, because men abhor strong-minded 
women, and such knowledge would not avail her in that which society 
has said should be her occupation. She understands the arts of the 
drawing-room, the mysteries of dress, and knows perfectly well that 
one may talk without having ideas. She learns that man likes to be 
amused and flattered, and that the leas he knows the more anxious he 
ia that his companions should insist that he is wise. Her knowledge 
of the weaknesses of men are her chiefest stook-in-trade ; she must, 
know hia motives, desires, and wanta, and the hidden aprings that 
move hia being, She does not strive to be an individual, an entity, 
with high ambitiona and desives, but to be a pliant, supple thing, 
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moulded like clay in the potter’s hands, to conform to another's 


ignoble thoughts. 
I do not state these things lightly—would that I might. The 


‘pursuit of matrimony is the one calling that society has placed before 


the girl; the one object that the fathers and mothers of the land 
hold out to the daughters whose souls might be filled with holy 
thoughts and grand desires for the uplifting of the race. These 
must be given up, that the girl may have the legal right to ask a 
man for bread. 

The young girl may enter upon this occupation of husband-get- 
ting unconsciously, moved only by the inherited intuitions of those 
who have gone before ; she may enter upon it with a smiling face, a 
laughing voice, and a fairy step ; she may follow it in the mazy dance, 
apparently intoxicated with delight; she may pursue it at the piano, 
where her deft fingers and melodious voice speak in such perfect har- 
mony as to drive away all thoughts of care: but do not be deceived ; 
behind the smooth brow and smiling face is the reality that society has 
made this her occupation, and that her life depends upon it. This is 
not play ; this is business: she must ‘ make hay while the sun shines.” 
She would have a good husband if she could, but these are scarce, 
and she cannot run the chance of having none. To live unmarried 
would be to acknowledge that in the battle of life she had met de- 
feat ; that in the lottery of existence she had drawn a blank ; that 
in the one desire and ambition of her life she had failed. It would 
mean a friendless, childless, wintry old age ; an old age commeneing at 
a period that would still be youth with man. This fate must not be. 
If she has wealth, that too must be thrown into the scale to obtain a 
husband. If she is poor, what then ?—how will she fight the battle 
of life? Thousands of her brothers are sinking around her in the fierce 
current of competition and deadly strife ; they are going down day 
by day in the whirlpool of misfortune, which devours the weak and 
floats the strong; she hears their cries ; she sees their white faces of 
distress—these are her brothers. 

If the strong arm and sturdy frame of man cannot battle with the 
waves, what of the weak and fragile sister who must plunge into the 
current by his side, handicapped with the terrible disavantage of her 
sex? You, whatof the girl? If she hasa handsome face and a bright 
mind, she may find a husband who for these will furnish hera home : 
if so, ahe ia luckier than her sister in the atroet ; ahe will live longer, and 
leave a better name, Both are following the only avoeationa society 
has left them; they are making the beat terma they ean with man, 
In the sight of  Kternal Justice” both are guiltless, 
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Is it any wonder that marriage is so often but an almshouse? Can 
we blame woman for following the only occupation she has ever had ? 
Centuries of inherited oppression and education move her to it, and 
fearful warnings on every hand impel her to sacrifice herself to the 
necessities of her life. Some will not marry, some cannot; where are 
they? A few, no doubt, because of superior intellect or good 
fortune, successfully battle with the world, but the great majority, 
where are they ? 

You will find some in our shops and stores; these are young; 
where lo they go when they are old? Or are working-women never 
old? Some work night and day like galley-slaves, making the cloth- 
ing which we buy so cheap ; some who at first were in the stores and 
shops are now upon the streets. Some are in the river; some are 
in the morgue; some are in the Potter’s field. But whatofit? Life 
is cheap ; there are plenty left; there are more women anyhow than 
-men. 

If somewhere in the great Beyond we shall meet a just and righteous 
Judge ; a Judge with heart and mind to look beneath the deeds of 
human lives, and view tem from the light of the motives and desires 
that urged them on ; a Judge who sees our earthly acts in the light 
of all that is, and all that was ; we may then expect that many robes 
which now seem dark from crimson stains, revealed by the bright- 
ness of a diviner light wili be as white as snow. But in that day 
when responsibilities are placed where they belong, what answer can 
society and those who chiefly shape its course—what answer can 
these make for tie miseries, crimes, and failures of individual 
lives ? 

But I fancy someone says, ‘‘A woman is not bound to marry; she 
can follow some independent calling.” Yes, she can. A rich man 
can enter the “kingdom of heaven,” but we are told that it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle. 

We know that women can become lawyers, preachers, doctors, 
and merchants ; we know they can, because they have; but only 
those who have travelled on this road know the obstacles to be met 
at every step. 

For a woman to have any other ambition than marriage is to be at 
once considered different from the rest of her sex; to be regarded 
with doubt ; to be called “ strong-minded” and “ unwomanly.” “She 
has no right to be a man,” says society. ‘A woman’s place is at her 
home, in the kitchen, in the sewing-room, in the laundry. A man’s 
place is in the senate, the pulpit, at the bar, in the office, and the 
store. Why? I do not know that God ever meantitthus. If nature 
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had made any laws upon the subject, man would long since have re- 
pealed them with his statutes. But there is abundant reason for the 
difference that exists to-day between the spheres of man and woman. 
If we go out on the plains and ask the wild savage, he can tell the 
reason why. 

The Indian warrior shoots the game, smears his face with paint, 
and does the fighting for the tribe ; his squaw cooks the buffalo, car- 
ries the tent and pappoose on her back, and minds the house. This 
division of labor was made long ages since; it was not made by the 
squaw, but by the noble warrior; and he enforces it, if need be, 
by the tomahawk and knife. Civilized, or rather semi-civilized, man 
learned the sphere of woman, together with many other things, from 
the Indian on the plain; he learned it ages since, when he was a 
savage too. He has forgotten much as the centuries have rolled away, 
but the knowledge of woman’s proper sphere, and the way to keep 
her in it, is green in his memory still. 

I am quite sure that the division of labor, as now observed, was 
not.made by nature. Men can cook, and do, when the employer is 
willing to pay the wages they demand. Men can wash and scrub and 
sew, and whether nature fitted them for this or not, they always re- 
ceive better wages for doing woman’s work than she can get her- 
self. Woman can preach, but she had to invade the pulpit. She did 
not wait tilla convention of “God’s Ordained ” invited her to come. 
Most of these did all they could to keep her out, thinking that it was 
not quite the thing for a woman to save souls. She has invaded the 
legal and medical professions, too. Most of our barristers and judges 
tried to keep her from the bar. They took down musty books, and 
searched the calf-bound rubbish of the past, and could find no 
precedent to let her in; they did not seem to know that the very 
fact that no authority was in the books was ample reason why it 
should have been. 

And though at almost every bed of pain, since affliction came upon 
the earth, woman, with gentle word and soothing touc, has watched 


and waited through the days end nights ; has smoothed the brow and 


calmed the fevered pulse; has worked and knelt and prayed till even 
death has learned to respect her loyalty and love ; though all the sick 
and sore have ever yearned for woman’s gentle touch, still, wise doc- 
tors, with powdered wigs, have ever said that the medical profession 
ought to be reserved for men. Well, gentlemen, keep your diplomas ; 
woman does not need them. (God gave her a license to relieve the 
sufferer’s pain. 

A few women may be found in all these professions now, but they 
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are very few indeed, and the difficulties encountered in the path have 
ever been so great as to keep the vast majority away. Man has never 
yet invited her to come ; he has shut the doors, and bolted them with 
care, as if it were a pestilence that lurked optside. ‘ 

But there are occupations, commonly supposed to be beyond a 
woman’s sphere, to which man has invited her to come; he has 
opened the store, the factory, and the mill, and asked her to come in- 
side the doors ; aye, he has even called her down into the mines, into 
the bowels of the earth, to work for him. But he has invariably in- 
vited her on one condition, that she should labor cheaper than her 
brother. No matter how hard or disagreeable the task, man has 
never yet seen any reason why woman should not perform it, if she 
did not charge too much. 

The wrongs that woman has suffered have endured a long, long 
time. All the injustice cannot be relieved for many years to come, 
but through all the ages she has by no means stood alone. Oppres- 
sion has ever been the common lot. To-day, in every land on earth, 
the vast majority of human souls are toiling in the darkness and the 
night, and vainly looking through the gloom to see a twinkling star. 
In every country on the globe the few have lived in luxury and ease, 
while the many have suffered, toiled, and died for them. The few 
have reared their palaces and temples to the sky, but they have ever 
rested upon outrage, misery, and wrong. 

When we look abroad over the injustice in which the world is 
wrapped, we sometimes cry aloud in the darkness, not knowing 
in what direction we ought to turn our steps. But of this we may 
ever rest assured, that the path of progress and of liberty is one. 
Before we can better our condition we must have a chance to pick 
our course, the right to follow the highest aspirations of our souls. 

What woman needs to-day, first of all, is freedom; the chance to 
be an individual ; the right to live and breathe, and move and act; to 
be released from the cruel restrictions and proprieties that wv has 
thrown around her. 

Every avocation and calling should be freely opened for her to 
enter ; the.fields of usefulness that inspire our daughters to a higher 
life ought to be as broad and many as those to which we point our 
sons. We can never tell what nature intended each to do until an 
equal opportunity is given to both to tread the path they wish. 

But, says the objector, you would destroy the home—the home, 
which is the basis of liberty, the safeguard of the republic, the high- 
est ideal of social life. 

Foolish things have been said and written about almost every insti- 
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tution on the earth, and the home has furnished no exception to the 
rule. It has generally been considered too sacred a subject to be 
discussed in plain and homely terms, as if its very importance did not 
demand that it receive the most careful thought and honest speech. 
The prevailing notion seems to be that the home depends for its 
existence upon the laws and customs that society has thrown about it. 
Before men made laws, before the institutions of the present had 
been evolved, while man was still a savage, groping in the dark, the 
home was born ; the laws and customs of the present and the past 
may fall away like a garment which is old, but the home will still 
remain. It does not rest upon human laws or whims, but is based 
upon natural instincts, desires, and duties, as fundamental and abid- 
ing as the existence of the race. 

One thing I would say about the home, and I would that I could 
impress it on every woman in the land—one thing that must be be- 
lieved and taught and practised before woman can be free. I would 
insist that the idea, that she who has a home must abandon ail to that, 
was born of those who made whips for the naked backs of men. 

Should I say to my boy, you can be a lawyer, or you can have a 
home? or, you cannot be a merchant and a father too? Why, then, 
should I tell my girl that she must make a choice—a choice between 
the natural affections of her heart and the longings and aspirations 
of her soul? Must a woman with genius and affection abandon the 
one when she feels the other? The thought is an outrage to justice 
and common-sense. 

If there is any human belief that should be modified, it is the com- 
mon idea of the duties of the wife and mother in the home. A wom- 
an with the genius of an Eliot or a Sand may marry a man of the in- 
tellect of the average ‘“ definer of woman’s sphere,” and after that her 
duties and obligations all end with him. The world and all its mill- 
ions have no longer any claims on her ; she is married. If she has 
a child, or children, there can no longer be a question but that her 
whole duties should end inside her home. No matter if one nurse 
could care for twenty children, and one teacher train the minds of 
fifty, still the mother must sacrifice her life to spoil her child. The 
beginning of the family is the last of the personality of the wife. 
When this point is reached in a girl’s career, a head-stone must be 
erected in her path, and on it society must inscribe the words— 
“The end.” 

Woman should be freed from the servitude of the kitchen and the 
nursery ; she should not give up her life, even though she have a 
husband and children too. In all the avocations pursued by man, 
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invention and improvement have added to his power ; he can in the 
same time do twentyfold more work than fifty years ago: but the 
blessings of machinery and invention have never yet lightened the 
housewife’s task, She sweeps the carpet, makes the bed, and washes 
dishes in the same manner as her mothers, a hundred years ago. In- 
vention has not helped woman, because it is not worth while to save 
her work ; her time amounts to nothing, her place is in the home. 

Let us hope the time will come when one kitchen, one laundry, 
one nursery, will serve a hundred homes ; when the tedious, sense- 
less details of the housewife’s daily work, which serve to consume 
her time and destroy her life, will be done by other means; and the 
woman, emancipated from the drudgery of the home, may pursue her 
independent calling, and be a wife and mother too. 

That anyone should voluntarily waste away her life and strength 
within the four walls that constitute a home seems to me almost in- 
credible to conceive ; it is only true because ages of custom and edu- 
cation have prepared the mind for this imprisonment, as environment 
has fitted the canary to its cage. I know that many conceive that 
their duty is to their family alone; but in the midst of a world of 
suffering and wrong, and in a period budding fast with growing 
thought—while all nature waits breathless to know what the future 
holds in store for man—in times like these no man or woman has 
the right to say that their whole duty is inside their home. 

As I have spoken very freely of the failures and faults of man, I 
may perhaps be pardoned for saying some plain things of woman 
too. To exercise the right of franchise is not alone a privilege, but 
a duty. The education and environment of woman in the past has 
not been such as to best fit her for the proper use of this important. 
trust. We have an abundance of ignorant and reckless voters now. 


What we need at the ballot-box is not more voters, but a higher in- 
telligence and a more sterling integrity. We need voters of broad. 


and liberal minds; those who can distinguish between cause and ~ 


effect ; those who have the industry and courage to probe our great. 
social wrongs to the bottom, and discover the underlying reasons for 
their being ; we need those who will stand undismayed in the pres- 
ence of opposition and abuse, and gladly sacrifice their fondest dreams 
at duty’s call ; we need those who are free from passion and preju- 
dice, who are independent of the world and its institutions, and will- 
ing to follow truth wheresoever it leads. 

Woman has learned to walk by faith, to be influenced by senti- 
ment, to rely on others, to leanon man. She should cultivate reason, 
judgment, courage, if she would be a valued member of the state. 
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Again I would say to woman, do not depend on man to gain your 
freedom for you ; organize women, teach them their duties and their 
rights ; persuade your sisters that it is no disgrace to be strong- 
minded ; show them the weakness of the law, and where woman’s vote 
would mend it. When women earnestly demand the ballot it will 
come ; it will never come before. 

But above all- things do not consider that there is nothing to be 
done before you obtain the right to vote. There are souls to liberate, 
fetters to loose, wounds to heal. All over the land your sisters are 
lying weak and prostrate, victims of the servitude of the past. You 
can help them to their feet, you can point them the path to indepen- 
dence and to light. 

I have noticed with considerable solicitude of late the many things 
said by newspapers, clergymen, and others of the evils of divorce ; 
and I view with alarm the efforts of those who would tighten the 
cords that bind unwilling hearts. Here is work for you women to 
perform ; work that affects the lives and happiness of your sex.- Let 
her consider well before she gives her voice and influence to further 
rivet those bonds which are so often galling fetters, alike to body and 
to mind. Let her consider if it is any wonder that the marriage 
contracts of to-day, based, as so many of them are, on the dependence 
of woman upon man, should render miserable the lives and homes 
of thousands who should be free. As the divorce laws stand to-day 
they are principally resorted to by women, and only on the greatest 
provocation. For the sake of woman’s happiness, for the sake of her 
health, for the sake of her life, her chance for liberty should be made 
greater instead of less. Again, I would arraign woman for her lack of 
sympathy for woman ; for her harsh judgment of the erring and the 
weak. Often a kind word or sympathetic look may call the poor and 
struggling back to hope, and save the despondent from an outcast’s 
grave. It is not always certain that the lady who looks out from her 
parlor window at the night is better than the one who looks in from 
the darkness and the street : she has been more fortunate; that may 
be all. In the broad humanitarian philosophy of the future there 
will be no more sins or crimes ; there will only be mistakes, and it 
will require almost infinite knowledge to know who is responsible for 


these. 
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‘Tun Marlow family consisted of five members only: a father, 
mother, one son, and two daughters, with no collaterals—a sort of 
close corporation with condensed interests which had a narrowing 
tendency. 

Judged fastidiously, either from a high ethical or ssthetical stand- 
point, they were rather commonplace people, without any well-defined 
aims or aspirations beyond being well clothed, well fed, and well 
received into that sphere of life in which plenty of their fellow- 
creatures were as actively engaged in aiming at nothing. 

To this dull family average, there was one shining exception. The 
oldest daughter, Hester, or ‘‘ Miss Marlow,” as she somewhat insist- 
ently emphasized herself,.seemed to have pre-empted all the beauty, 
wit, and vivacity originally meant by Providence to supply the entire 
family. 

Hester’s superiority in every respect having been a conceded 
point in the domestic circle ever since she had been taken out of 
long dresses, the family had naturally come to hold great expec- 
tations where she was concerned. 

This state of the family mind became patent when, Miss Marlow’s 
eighteenth birthday having been solemnly observed by a ponderous 
and expensive “coming-out party,” her beauty received the stamp of 
public approbation, whereby she became current coin of the realm 
over which fashion ruled supreme. 

The next delightful possibility in connection with “ the pride of the 
family” was, of course, a husband. And thére, the tribe was pre- 
pared to be exceedingly difficult. 

It was not unreasonable to dem&nd that Hester's husband should 
be as far removed from commonplace as Hester herself was. Measured 
on the domestic metre, this was about as the earth is distant from 
the centre of the solar system. _ 

When it became known that a proposal was actually imminent, the 
entire Marlow family were thrown into a state of high nervous exci- 
tation, with the exception of Miss Marlow herself, who took every- 
thing in life with admirable composure. 

The aspirant for the exalted position of ‘‘Hes’s husband” was 
promptly placed upon the family dissecting-table, around which father 
Marlow, mother Marlow, Ben, who had contributed all of his mind 
to swell Hester’s intellectual endowment, and Rebecca, who had in 
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like manner paid tribute of her physical charms, gathered with micro- 
scopes and scalpels. 

“The fellow was well enough off. The commercial directory class- 
ified him satisfactorily, but he was a trifle on the dandy order, Hes 


would sober him down, though; trust her for making a man out of a 


monkey.” 

“ Ho was good-looking enough, but,” mother Marlow was afraid, 
‘‘he was a little too old for Hes. Hester was not the girl to be stuck 
away in a chimney corner, to please an elderly husband. His family 
was terribly aristocratic, too; not but what Hes would feel herself 
perfectly at home if she married into Queen Victoria's family.” 

Ben was of opinion that he looked considerable of a slouch along- 
side of Hester, when they went walking, but that would have been a 
severe test to put an Olympian god to. 

Rebecca, for whom the word “lover” held such a world of deli- 
cious mystery, used her scalpel timidly. She thought Mr. Albert 


Froste was “real nice,” only his eyes were not the lovely brown orbs 


to which Hes had often paid verbal homage, and she did hope her 
sister would banish that “ horrid cigar-case” when she became Mrs. 


’ Froste. Becky was especially exercised over the possibility of a big 


wedding, with lots of cake and.things left over, or a church affair, 
grand and gloomy, with nothing to eat, the one extenuating circum- 
stance, herself stalking up the aisle as bridesmaid. 

A note, received in the morning’s mail, containing a ceremonious 
request that Miss Marlow would honor Mr. Froste with a private 
interview that evening, 7 p.m., was the occasion of this fevered family 
conclave. 

“7pm.” was just thirty short minutes away when Mrs. Marlow 
opened her daughter’s room door with a timid, hesitating hand. She 
felt a new sense of awe creeping into her maternal breast. That 
room held Hester, and Hester held possibilities. She found that im- 
portant young person complacently reclining before a glowing fire, 
composedly reading a novel. 

She had stretched her red-plush adjustable chair to lounging 
length, and with her pretty bronze slippers crossing each other on 
the soft foot-rest, was having, apparently, a very serene time of it. 

“Why, Hester !” 

“ Well, mummer !” 

She turned her light-brown coiffure lazily toward the open door, 
and politely screened a yawn with one white, heavily ringed little 
hand. 

‘Tt is almost seven o’clock, dear.” Mrs. Marlow advanced gently. 
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“Yes, mummer, so my clock says.” 

“ But what are you doing ?” 

* Improving my mind.” 

“ You had better be improving your head.” 

“Why, what is the matter with it? I thought it was perfect. Just 
that degree of negligence which might be construed into evidence of 
deep emotion,” 

She had got up while talking and walked slowly over to her dress- 
ing-table, where she stood carefully surveying herself with an imper- 
sonal sort of interest. 

Curious to see what sort of a book a girl could possibly become in- 
terested in when awaiting her first proposal, Mrs. Marlow lifted the 
volume which Hester had laid down, and read the title with a sniff of 
scorn. 

“*Daniel Deronda’! One of that awful woman’s books.” 

** Yes, ‘Daniel Deronda,’” said Hester, abstractedly ; “and I’ve 
had an inspiration born of reading it.” 

She was holding high over her head the small lamp which stood 
lighted on the dressing-table, while she turned her pretty head in a_ 
variety of directions, patting the fluffy fringe on her forehead into” 
more becoming prominence here, there, everywhere at once, 

‘Inspiration! You don’t mean to say, child, that you are going 
to write a book like this,” thumping ‘‘ Deronda” viciously with her 
knuckles. 

Miss Marlow laughed musically. 

“No, mummer, I wasn’t thinking of such a thing.” 

“T should hope not. And I don’t want any child of mine ever to 
think of such a thing.” 

‘* How do I look, mummer ?” 

“ Beautiful, my love! But aren’t you going to wear your brace- 
lets?” 

She laid down the open book and came over to the dressing-table. 
Hester, still holding the little chamber-lamp, was gazing upward 
with a rapt, intent look in her lovely eyes of turquoise blue, Her 
lips, dewy and red, were parted just enough to show the white, even 
edges of her pretty teeth. If one could have seized and secured her 
expression at that juncture, by some flash-light process, it might 
have been placed in a saint factory with no loss to the saint manu- 
facturer. Mrs. Marlow, awed and admiring, stood slightly in the 
background. Doubtless Hes was composing her answer to Mr. 
Albert Froste. 

A swift movement of the slight wrist altered the Sulttion of the 
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lamp. An expression of disgust on the seraphic upturned face! A 
frantic sprawling of radiating, aimless legs over the hot lamp-chim- 
ney! A faint odor of singed flesh, and the curled-up body of a 
cremated spider fell upon the delicately-scented handkerchief Miss 
Marlow had laid out for use during the coming ordeal. 

“ Hessie, how could you?” 

“ Disgusting thing! That is the second yjsit it has paid me.” 

“But Martha could have brushed it out to-morrow.” 

“ And let it live to weave another web? This world is too full of 
disagreeable things not to get rid of them whenever one can, mum- 
mer.” 

Just then a sharp ring at the front-door bell set Mrs. Marlow to 
quivering as if she had been the wire to which it was attached. 

“What are you going to say to him, Hes?” 

Hester was selecting a fresh handkerchief from the heliotrope- 
scented bag on the bureau. She turned a pink, laughing face, at the 
question, and moved toward the door, waving the cambric censer : 

“Tam going to put him to Gwendolen’s test.” 

“Gwendolen’s test?” 

“Yes. You*ean amuse yourself and improve your mind, dear, 
while I am down-stairs.” 

She nodded toward the book on the table, and was gone. Mrs. 
Marlow, puzzled and curious, seized the volume she had flung 
down so contemptuously, and turned its leaves over rapidly. ‘Two 
delicate zig-zaga in pencil guided and enlightened her. She closed 
the book a second later with a little feminine expletive : 

“Good gracious! Surely she won't make herself so perfectly 
ridiculous. Why, it’s enough to drive the man away forever |” 

The awful possibility thus suggested had an enhancing effect upon 
Mr. Froste’s merits. Mrs, Marlow made a hasty mental review of the 
advantages which it was highly possible Hester was, at that identical 
moment, rashly flinging in the face of Providence, in that self-suffic- 
ing way of hers which left so little to be said on the other side of any 
| question. 

Mr. Albert Froste was rich! He was handsome, or, if not exactly 
handsome, distinguished-looking—which Hester had always declared 
went a great deal farther than any amount of good looks. He be- 
longed to an old and influential family, and there was no knowing 
what he might have done for Benjamin, poor boy ! 

Such was her state of mental perturbation that she could do noth- 
ing but patter about Hester’s pretty bedroom with a great show of 
setting things to rights; and so rapidly did her prophetic soul work 
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gloomward, that Mr. Albert Froste and his most desirable proposal 
were firmly located in the past tense before she heard the front door 
open and close again with what sounded suspiciously like a bang. 

Hester was in the room again almost immediately afterward. 
Her eyes shone like stars. A soft flush dyed her smooth cheeks a 
becoming pink. She carried her head well up with a proud little air 
of defiance. Mrs. Maylow misread these subtle indications of success- 
ful battle, and cried out eagerly : 

“ Of course you said yes, Hes ; I can see it in your face.” 

“Can you? What a naughty face!” 

She came over to the fireplace, and, resting one hand on the low 
mantelshelf, daintily balanced herself while she warmed first one and 
then the other of her pretty, silk-stockinged feet. 

‘It is abominably cold in the parlor, mummer.” 

“* Why, I had the fire lighted at four o’clock.” 

“Yes, I know; but the room is big enough for a church.” 

“Mr. Froste did not stay very long.” 

“No; perhaps he was chilled, too.” 

She was looking straight into the glowing heart of the fire ; her eyes 
reflected the dancing flames. A queer little smileqpuckered her red 
lips for a second, then flitted, leaving her looking rather solemn. 

“Hester, did you refuse that man?” Mrs, Marlow asked, when 

suspense became insupportable. 

exactly.” 

** Not exactly ?” 

“No ; I did what I told youI should do. I put him to Gwendo- 
len’s test. I told him to bring me the wedding-ring of a perfectly 
happy wife and I would marry him.” 

‘* Of all the simpletons I ever heard of!” 

Hester looked at her in cold surprise. 

“You must be very anxious to get rid of me, mother. I never sus- 
pected it before.” 

* Don’t talk nonsense to me, Hester. You know my only desire in 
life is to secure your happiness ; and Mr. Froste was such an unob- 
jectionable young man. How long is this wild-goose chase to last ?” 

The lurking smile came back. ‘‘Is ita wild-goose chase, the search 
for a perfectly happy wife?” 

“T suppose there have been such things,” Mrs. Marlow admitted, 
impatiently, “ but of all the absurdities—why, Hester : 

** You are sitting on my book, please, mother, and I want to finish 
my chapter before it is time to start for Mrs, Rohane’s.” This with 
her loftiest manner. 
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Mrs. Marlow looked at her rebukingly, and shook her head despond- 
ently. ‘Hester, I am afraid you have no more heart than a kitten. 
I am sure of it. You have treated Albert Froste just as you treated 
that poor helpless spider. Precisely.” 

She was conscious of having a great deal more in reserve for that 
pretty piece of obstinacy, sitting there with folded hands, waiting in 
dumb impatience for the close of the lecture; but it was not easy to 
be volubly angry with an offender whose polite composure empha- 
sized her own wrath. From indignant protest she lapsed suddenly 
into interrogation : : 

“ When is he coming back ?” 

‘Perhaps to-morrow. Perhaps the next day. Perhaps in a year. 
Perhaps never. Who knows?” 

“Upon my word!” 

It was all Mrs. Marlow was equal to. She flung herself out of the 
room, leaving Hester ‘to improve her mind,” which she immedi- 
ately proceeded to do by dropping her head on the book she held, 
and bedewing its brown-and-gold lids with silent, copious tears. 

Benjamin had a fine opportunity to increase his limited stock of 
geographical lore the next few months, which he did sometimes at the 
expense of Miss Marlow’s time and temper. 

The postman’s whistle always sent him scuttling to the door, de- 
lighted to be the recipient of the family mail. Hester never displayed 
any undue interest in the package with which he proudly returned to 
the family circle, but it was not always quite easy to go on reading, 
or embroidering, or practising, as the case might be, when he would 
insist upon spelling out every postmark before relinquishing his 
prize. 

“ What's M-a-r-s-h-a-l-], T-e-x., mean, Hester?” 

-“ Marshall, Texas, I suppose. If that letter is for me, Benjamin, I 
would thank you to hand it over.” 

* And A-u-s-t-i-n, T-e-x., Hes?” 

* Austin, Texas.” 

“My! my!” muttered Mrs. Marlow, under her breath. ‘The poor 
man will be broken in purse and ruined in body, if he ever does live 
to get back.” 

Hester had bound her over to secrecy, so even the poor comfort of 
talking that nonsensical business over with Mr. Marlow was denied 
her. 

Another day: 

“What's Greenbriar, V-a., Hes?” 

“Greenbriar, Virginia.” 
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“ Have you got a drummer for a beau, Hes?” 

Even Miss Marlow condescended to reward this observing question 
with a fleeting smile as she asked: 

“Why do you ask, Ben?” 

“’Cause all them letters is written by the same fellow—a blind 
man could see that—and he seems to be getting over the earth right 
briskly.” 

“Maybe he travels in a balloon,” said Hester, graciously prolong- 
ing the conversation. She had read her letter, and felt all the better 
for it. 

She was beginning to wonder a little at the avidity with which she 
devoured Albert Froste’s letters. Sometimes they left her with a 
little unsatisfied craving. But that was when they were short, and 
dealt exclusively with matters impersonal to them both, such as the 
scenery by which he found himself surrounded, or the staple industry 
and character of population of the place whence that particular letter 
was dated. It was certainly very trying. 

Benjamin’s lessons in geography went on uninterruptedly all 
through that winter, through the hot, lingering summer, through the 
vivid, flame-tinted days of early fall, into the dun dreariness of an- 
other November. 

Then there came a day when Hester Marlow and Albert Froste 
found themselves alone again in the parlor that was big enough for a 
church. 

There was no provincial eagerness of welcome on either side, 


though a subtle observer, not personally interested in the little social 
drama there approaching its last act, might have traced in Hessie’s 


blue eyes a profounder, richer depih of feeling than she was generally 
accredited with. 


Society men that winter had pronounced her “too doosedly inac- 
cessible to waste time on.” 

Their hands fell apart after that first well-bred greeting. The 
whole length of the big Smyrna rug before the fire was between them 
as she sat, her little ringed hands folded lightly over each other, look- 
ing up at him as he stood leaning on the mantelshelf, supporting his 
head on the knuckles of one hand, while with meas other he fingered 
his right side-whisker reflectively. 

done your bidding, Miss Marlow,” he said, immediately, in 
his slow, cultivated voice, which never left a word unfinished or dealt 
in abbreviations. 

She glanced up at him almost timidly. It was not easy to look arch 
or to speak flippantly in view of the heaviness of soul that Gwendolen’s 
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test had imposed upon herself. How crude and absurd she must 


seem to him now that he had been comparing her with all sorts of - 


women! But the necessity for replying was upon her. 

‘“‘And you have been successful?” 

That depends.” 

“ Upon what?” 

“Upon your own estimate of what constitutes a perfectly happy 
wife. My own recent experience leads me to believe that the standard 
varies in a most remarkable manner.” 

“ But you will sit down.” 

‘Presently, thank you.” 

He did not care to tell her that he found it pleasanter standing 
there, where he could take in every curve of her slim figure, and 
watch the firelight dancing over the shining coronet of her brown 
hair, making luminous spots on her silken draperies, and glowing like 
cave-fires in the jewels on her hands. He did not care to tell her 
that the year of his absence had only ripened her beauty and made 
her to him a more-than-ever-to-be-desired possession. That would 
have been clumsy and commonplace, and Mr. Albert Froste was never 
either. 

“I won't bore you by recapitulation. I believe my letters have 
conveyed a tolerably distinct impression of what I have seen and 
done during my travels. Of course, you did not imagine for a mo- 
ment that I really started out on the quixotic errand you devised.” 

Miss Marlow’s “No” was a trifle crestfallen. 


“No; I should hate you to think me such an impracticable fellow. 


This year had been dedicated to travel by me before I had the honor 
of meeting you. I thought it would be pleasant to have my wife 
travel with me. I should have been glad of your company, but per- 
haps it is just as well. We have had a beastly fall of it.” 

He flashed one of his rare smiles down upon her. Her eyes 
dropped before the steady gaze of his. After all, perhaps he was 
thankful to her for not having said yes. Who knew? Presently he 
quietly resumed : 

“But I did not forget your commission, and the manner in which 
I have pried into the domestic secrets of seemingly happy couples 
has been nothing short of insolent. I have unearthed an awful lot 
of closet skeletons in the last twelve months.” 

‘That is what I am afraid of,” said Hester, eagerly. 

“ What—skeletons ?” 

“Yes, the seeming to be happy before the world when one is 
wholly and unutterably miserable.” . 
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“That would be unpleasant. I hope no such awful fate may befall 
you.” 

She would have preferred his saying “befall us.” 

“But I found, I think I found my perfectly happy wife, for all 
that. At least she claims that she would not exchange places with a 
queen, and that ought to be good testimony to her lot.” 

“Where did you find her? How did you find her?” 

“«Where?’ In asmall village in the bleak State of New Hamp- 
shire. ‘How?’ By the merest accident. I was travelling overland 


with two or three fellows in a buckboard, and we had a smash-up, © 


which left me with a broken arm. I was left on this lady’s hospitality 
for some days.” 

“A broken arm! And you never wrote me of it.” 

“Tt was the right arm, to which was attached the hand I offered 
you once, without your showing any particular interest in it. I al- 
ways try not to be a bore.” 

She would have liked to look her reproach at him, but there were 
tears imminent, and she would “rather die” than have him know it. 
All the while her wet lashes were shining in the firelight, ati 
him sorely to kneel down and kiss them. 

“Was your happy wife young and very pretty?” she managed to 
ask, in a half-hearted whisper 

“No; rather elderly and decidedly plain. If I am not mistaken, 
. she had suffered from small-pox at some period of her life.” 

‘*Then her husband must have been a saint.” 

“Inwardly, perhaps. Outwardly, a stumpy, good-natured, strug- 
gling, tolerably well-to-do farmer. My confinement gave me ample 
opportunity to watch their daily life. A most serene and satisfactory 
one it seemed to them. Their environment was rather of the rigid 
order.” 

“What made them so happy, then?” 

*T was moved to ask that question in your behalf.” 

He left his place by the mantelshelf and came over to a chair near 
the sofa she was sitting on. 

“And what did they answer?” 

“Wisely. It was the wife who answered. They both laughed, and 
stared at each other when I asked her, in his presence, if she would 
tell me why she was a perfectly happy wife. She twisted one end of 
her apron into a knot, while she thought about it. Then, looking 
lovingly at the plain little man with whom she had walked serenely 
for twenty-five years, she answered simply that she did not know, 
she had never stopped to think it out in words, but she guessed it 
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was because she loved John, and John loved her, and they didn’t 
either one of them expect perfection from t’other, seeing that they 
had promised, before the preacher, to take each other for better or for 
worse.” 

She was looking at him with shining eyes. He was exploring his 
vest pocket with thumb and forefinger. She stretched a soft, pink 
palm toward him expectantly. 

“And you have brought me her wedding-ring?” 

“T asked her if she would lend it to me to show to a young lady 
who would only marry me on condition of my bringing to her the 
wedding-ring of a perfectly happy wife. She said she was sorry, but, 
when she and John had promised each other to be true until they 
could afford to marry, a gold ring was beyond their wildest aspira- 
tions, and they gave each other this pledge.” 

Into the soft, pink, expectant palm he laid one-half of a broken 
sixpence. It was worn and shining. A pierced hole showed how 
it had been secured close against the true heart of the happy wife 
whom Albert Froste had found among the bleak New Hampshire 
hills. 

Hester sat looking at it for such a long time with downcast lids 
that Mr. Froste felt impelled to take sixpence, palm, and all into his 
own keeping. 

“Will the sixpence suffice, dear?” he asked, leaning close to 


catch her almost inaudible answer. . 
JEANNETTE H. Watworrs. 
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Hz stood as some lone column, staunch and bold, 
Amid the wreck of that majestic pile, 

. Defying time’s fierce scath ; around, the while, 
Palsied with age, his fellows loosed their hold, 
And tottered to their fall. Above the mould 

The tendrils steal, and the fresh grasses wave: 
He falls—the last! shaft, frieze, and architrave, 
All ivied in a bright, immortal fold! 
Within the far-off years that are to be, 
When time anew shall rear these crumbling walls, 
And lift the stones upon their pedestals, 
The pilgrim down these colonnades shall wander, 
And o’er the vastness and sublimity 
Of this one strong-wrought central pillar ponder. 
GranaM, N, C. Henry Jerome Srockarp. 
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SEXAGESIMALS AND THE ORIGIN OF HOURS AND 
MINUTES. | 


Iy an address delivered some time ago at the Mansion House, Lon- 
don, before the Society for the Extension of University Teaching, 
Max Miller, the celebrated Oriental scholar and archeologist, asks 
the question: ‘‘ Why is our hour divided into sixty minutes, each 
minute into sixty seconds,” etc. ? and he answers himself in the fol- 
lowing manner: “Simply and solely because in Babylonia there ex- 
isted by the side of the decimal system of notation another system, 
the sexagesimal, which counted by sixties. Why that number should 
have been chosen is clear enough, and it speaks well for the practical 
sense of those ancient Babylonian merchants. There is no number 
which has so many divisors as sixty. The Babylonians divided the 
sun’s daily journey into 24 parasangs, or 720 stadia. Each parasang 
or hour was subdivided into sixty minutes. A parasang is about a 
German mile, and Babylonian astronomers compared the progress 
made by the sun during one hour, at the time of the equinox, to the 
progress made by a good walker during the same time, both accom- 
plishing one parasang. The whole course of the sun during the 
twenty-four equinoctial hours was fixed at 24 parasangs, or 720 stadia, 
or 360 degrees. This system was handed on to the Greeks; and 
Hipparchus, the great Greek philosopher, who lived about 150 B.c., 
introduced the Babylonian hour into Europe. Ptolemy, who wrote 
about 150 a.v., and whose name still lives in that of the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy, gave still wider currency to the Babylonian way 
of reckoning time. It was carried down on the great stream of tra- 
ditional knowledge through the Middle Ages, and, strange to say, it 
‘sailed down safely over the Niagara of the French Revolution ; for 
the French, when revolutionizing weights and measures, coins and 
dates, and subjecting all to the decimal system of reckoning, were 
induced by some unexplained motive to respect our clocks and watches, 
and allowed our dials to remain sexagesimal, that is, Babylgnian, 
each hour consisting of sixty minutes. Here you see again the won- 
derful coherence of the world, and how what we call knowledge is 
the result of an unbroken tradition, of a teaching descending from 
father to son.. Not more than about a hundred arms would reach 
from us to the builders of the palaces of Babylon, and enable us to 
shake hands with the founders of the oldest pyramids, and to thank 
them for what they have done for us.” 
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Although we are prone to place great reliance on any statement 
made by Professor Miiller in philological or archeological relations, I 
find great difficulty in comprehending one or two of his propositions 
here. For example, I do not accept that embodying the assertion 
that our hour was divided into sixty minutes simply and solely because 


_ there existed in Babylonia by the side of the decimal system of nota- 


tion that counted by tens, another system, the sexagesimal, that 
counted by sixties. Except in the light of ‘a woman’s reason,” this 
“because” seems rather out of place here, and the more so as it is 
somewhat difficult to conceive of the existence of sexagesimals apart 
from their application to a circle. In truth, sexagesimals and the 
graduation of the circle must have been of simultaneous origin. The 
necessities of the circle demanded a sexagesimal system of division. 
The relation of the radius to the circumference pointed clearly to 
this, Sixty degrees in the one, and six times sixty, or three hundred 
and sixty, degrees in the other. This relation cannot be set aside or 
ignored. The difficulty encountered in any endeavor to relate with 
geometrical or mathematical accuracy the radius to the circumference 
need not be taken into consideration here. The radius was, for all 
practical purposes, accepted by the ancients as the jth of the cir- 
cumference ; that is, as 60 is to 360 ; and hence sexagesimals and the 
fact of their having sprung from the very life-blood of the circle, so 
to speak, and the necessities which constrained the decimal system to 
assume a@ new and simple form, as it were, so that the circle in all its 
applications and uses could be measured with the greatest ease and 
with infallible accuracy. And here it will be observed that this mode 
of reckoning time on a circle harmonizes perféctly with the revolu- 
tion of the earth on its axis, or the apparent daily course of the sun 
in the heavens. It is, besides, the one which meets with readiness and 
intelligence all the exactions of astronomy where the circle is called 
upon to play any part. Its sexagesinial graduation appears to meet 
all the requirements of geometry also, as well as the demands of 
mathematics, where it comes into play. But this might not have been 
dwelt on so minutely here, as avery little consideration could scarcely 
fail to make it plain to any ordinary intelligence. 

‘The position assumed by Professor Miller in relation to the number 
sixty will not be readily understood by the casual reader, nor perhaps 
by the most critical either. Sixty he assures us was employed by the 
wise Babylonian merchants as a measure of time because it has a greater 
number of divisors than any other. Now, if this statement has no 


learned sublimation or special pleading about it, and if it is to be ta- - 
ken in the common-sense, every-day view of the case, Mr. Miller will | 
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be unable to maintain his position here. Ninety has as great a num- 
ber of divisors as sixty has; while, if we are permitted to use more 
than one digit, there are several numbers that have more divisors 
than sixty has—240, 360, 720, 840, 900, for example. Ninety, how- 
ever, covers all the necessities of my position, and here I allow this 
part of the subject to rest. 

The theory of the parasang, or the speed of ‘a good walker,” as a 
measure of time among the Babylonians, is not calculated to inspire any 
great degree of confidence in the methods or deductions of that peo- 
ple, inasmuch as it argues a sort of rule-of-thumbism utterly foreign 
to astute observation or the exactions of science. Besides, some very re- 
spectable authorities give to India and China an antiquity beyond our 
reach on any historical basis. Of Babylon and its founders we have 
some knowledge at least. Neither it nor they antedate the Flood ; 
but the annals of the Flowery Land, or those of the Hindoos, have no 
commencement comprehensible to us. The curtain that hangs be- 
tween us and the remote past here is so impenetrable and of such 
appalling darkness that we turn away aghast, and take a sort of tem- 
porary refuge in the cramped chronology of the Hebrew lawgiver—a 
chronology that has done more to dwarf the human intellect and sap 
the foundations of archeological research than can well be imagined. 
It is the opinion of many scholars of ability that India and China 
antedate in astronomical knowledge and discovery both Egypt and 
Babylonia, and that the Hindoos were the first to invent or discover 
the zodiac, and to carry the year through the twelve signs. This 
latter ancient people had better opportunities of studying the heavy- 
ens from their elevated plateaus than had the Babylonians from the 
banks of the Euphrates. And we have historical evidence that astron- 
omy was pursued as a study with greater ardor and fidelity, and 
under more rigorous laws in China, than in any other portion of the 
ancient world. Again, there have been, so far as I am aware, no 
archeological finds in gold, silver, or ivory, in Babylonia or Chaldza, 
that transcend in beauty of design or workmanship those of the larger 
Asia. Why, then, accord so dogmatically to Babylonia this regal 
position in astronomy? The Kali Yug of the Hindoo notes a period 
of upward of seven hundred years before the founding of Babylon ; 
and the records of China deal with eclipses and other astronomical 
phenomena many centuries before the first happy pair were expelled 
from the Garden of Eden. As to the Babylonians being the first to 
divide the daily course of the sun into twenty-four parasangs or hours, 
many believe that, like the Chinese, they divided the day into twelve 
periods of two hours each, and that the Romans were the first to di- 
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vide the day and night into twenty-four hours, that is from one o’clock 
to twenty-four o’clock—a mode of reckoning time which obtains in 
Italy to this day. 

Professor Miiller dwells with great em} hasis on the fact that the 
sexagesimal, or Babylonian, mode of reckoning time floated intact 
on the tide of tradition down through all the ages, and sailed safely 
over the Niagara of the French Revolution, when the French people, 
who were engaged in revolutionizing their weights, coins, dates, and 
measures, and subjecting all to the decimal system, respected it, and 
did not interfere with our clocks and watches, but held by the Baby- 
lonian dial or sexagesimal system. As well might we be congratu- 
lated on the Forty-seventh of Euclid, or the circle itself, having sur- 
vived the great upheaval of 93. For although the Forty-seventh 
contains eternal principles or truths, these latter could possibly be 
presented in some other manner, in some algebraic form, for example ; 
while the circle, also, might be graduated on the decimal system. 
But both would obviously have suffered from any interference in this 
relation, both being absolutely perfect and therefore incapable of im- 
provement. The French, in the case of the circle, at once recognized 
how utterly indispensable were sexagesimals to the intelligent gradu- 
ation of their clocks and watches, whose faces represented a circle, or 
the daily course of the sun in the heavens. There was the radius or 
minute-hand following the sun, so to speak, throughout his whole 
diurnal journey, and indicating his position in the heavens at any 
hour of the day or night. This condescension on the part of the 
French, then, cannot properly be attributed to any desire to do homage 
to the genius of the philosophers of that once great empire stretched 
along the Euphrates, but simply because the sexagesimal system and 
the circle as a unit corresponded and harmonized with the great cir- 
cle of the heavens through which the sun passed daily, and with the 
divisions of the circle as it, from time immemorial, stood in use 
for geometrical, astronomical, and all other purposes where it was 
adopted as a standard of measure. 

To attribute the invention of the dial to Babylonia i is, I think, haz- 
ardous in the extreme, from the fact that the dial was a suggestion 
of nature which must have been taken advantage of by the earliest 
races of mankind possessed of any degree of intelligence or obser- 
vation. Every tall, slender shadow thrown by the sun when on the 
meridian of any place outside the tropics, afforded as true an indi- 
cator of the passing of time daily as the shadow thrown by the gno- 
mon of the dial of the present day. This may seem a trifle perplex- 
ing to some; but obviously, if the shadow thrown at noon by any 
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upright whatever be, say three feet in length from the base, a circle 
described with a radius of three feet round the upright will be trav- 
ersed by the shadow of this radius with as much accuracy and fidelity 
to the sun as the gnomon just alluded to, or the minute-hand of a 
watch or clock. Consequently, where suggestions of the dial were to 
be found so widely spread among the first inhabitants of the earth, 
and when the noting of the passage of time must have been of great 
importance to them, it is scarcely to be supposed that this circular 
movement of a shadow could have escaped the observation of even 
prehistoric man, presuming him to be possessed of some degree of 
intellectuality, and not totally lacking in the perceptive faculties. 
Tn opposition to this theory it has been said that no idea of a circle 
could be obtained from a radius that was continually shortening 
from sunrise until midday, and lengthening from midday to sunset. 
This would be correct enough if we depended on the extreme point 
of auch a radius to desoribe a true circle; but aa thia course would be 
nob only unscientific, but absurd, we muat, if we would trace a olrele 
mathematically perfect, with a shadow for ita radius, take the shadow 
at its shortest or noontide point and allow that precise point to de- 
scribe the periphery of the circle, taking no cognizance of the length- 
ening of the shadow beyond it. Shotld we take a radius longer 
than that furnished by the midday shadow at the time of the equinox, 
we should be unable to encompass 180 degrees of longitude while the 
sun was above the horizon; for the shadow must travel over 90 de- 
grees on the east side of the gnomon and 90 degrees on the west, 
and this can be accomplished with an accuracy more minute than can 
be well illustrated by any other mode of graduation. This shadow 
can never be shorter than it is when the sun is on the meridian. Hence 
this may be considered the only period when we can properly con- 
struct a radius capable of meeting all the necessities of the case, and 
of touching alike the centre and the circumference of the circle dur- 
ing twelve hours of sun. 

Perhaps, after all, we have had but a partial glimpse of the very 
antiquity which may be said to lie at our doors. The recent re- 
searches in Fayoom, Egypt, seem to point in this direction. Almost 
daily we have some new evidences of the truth of the presump- 
- tion that the period of the first appearance of man on this planet 
must remain a profound mystery forever, and that no great dis- 
covery or idea, in any relation whatever, has yet sprung in full 
panoply from the head of any precise age or people, after the manner 
of Minerva from the head of Jupiter. It seems to me, therefore, 
somewhat hasty to attribute so much intellectual greatness to the 
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Babylonians, while India and China are left standing out in the cold. 
The Babylonians were, no doubt, great discoverers and observers— 
great inventors, if you will; but were they not indebted to the ages 
that had preceded their time for something? Were they not discov- 
erers or inventors in the same sense that Ptolemy, Copernicus, Kepler, 
Galileo, Newton, Fulton, Morse, and others were? Great facta and 
principles in every mental and physical relation have ever lain pul- 
verized and without coherence among the nations of the remote past, 
to be gathered together in after-ages by master-spirits, who gave 
them a local habitation and a name. From the very necessities of 
the case, the circle was used astronomically long before Babylon 
built that famous brick monument to her knowledge of natural phi- 
losophy. That the circle as a mere geometrical figure can exist with- 
out sexagesimals is true, but that sexagesimals cannot have any intel- 
ligent mission to perform in the absence of the circle seems equally 
plain, to me at least, The cirele in ita moat acientifie and intellectual 
aspect, and in ite whole bearing on astronomy, means sexagesimala ; 
and sexagesimals in their only intelligible application mean the eirele, 
James 
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Tue beautiful valley of the Miami was showing forth the promise 
of returning spring. The ice had gone from the river, the snow from 
the fields, Every day the rays of the sun were growing a little 
warmer, and under their kindly influence fair green spots were begin- 
ning to show upon the southern slopes of the hills, and along the 
edges of the creeks. 

The sounds of returning spring were in the clear, thin air, the early 
note of the woodpecker, the tinkling of new-born rivulets, the merry 
voices of children welcoming the changing season. 

But these sounds of glad nature were not the only ones that made 


- vibrations upon the air. From the streets of the city came echoes 


that were in ill-keeping with the pastoral aspect of hill and valley. 
War was abroad in the land, and even here men were arming to kill 
their fellow-men. The tramp of companies, the hoarse shouting of 
the captains, the rattle of musketry from the drill-grounds of the 
camp were the visible signs of the unrest that was calling men from 
the occupations of peace. 

Upon a hill overlooking the city stood, and perhaps still stands, a 
house into which these sounds of warlike preparation entered—as 
into many another home—most unwelcomely. But, as not with many 
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other homes in this fair land, there entered with them no sentiment 
of love of country, or of hatred toward the foe ; no feeling of loyalty 
or of patriotism ; no sense of duty. 

Perhaps there was some excuse for this, for in the bosom of Mon- 
sieur Henri Bousset the love of family usurped the place that other 
mortals share with love of country, home, and friends. With M. 
Bousset country had, one day, come to mean a land where a man must 
abide by arbitrary and artificial rules formulated by others without 
his sanction, or suffer in consequence. And as he would not so 
abide, he suffered. And home, he said that day, was only a place 
where the state permitted him to live so long as he would help sup- 
port the system that framed these laws. And as for friends—if any 
had asked him who and where they were—but no one ever did—he 
would have answered very simply and patiently, ‘I have no friends ; 
I never have had friends.” 

Yet this poor gentleman was one to be loved, if men had but 
known it ; indeed was loved, as the tender devotion of ‘“ Madame” 
and “ Ma fille” bore daily witness. But one day he had butted his 
obstinate head against a wall; and the wall was an immovable ob- 
stacle, and poor Monsieur Bousset—well, he was not an irresistible 
force. 

So on this fair spring morning, when all nature was eager with the 
quickening life-blood in her veins, and man alone was intent upon the 
nipping of any life, M. Bousset sat alone in his house (for we must 
call it so, though he would not), coaxing a fitful blaze from some logs 
upon the open hearth, and inwardly deploring the times and the 
manners, 

If we would discover why Monsieur is especially out of tune this 
fine morning, we must eavesdrop at the door of an adjoining room, 
where Madame, his wife, and Elise, his fair daughter—upon whom 
the husband and father lavishes that affection which he withholds 
from the rest of the world—are discussing the affairs of their ménage. 

“Ah! Elise, ma jille,” said Madame Bousset, nodding her round, 
good-humored face with the nearest approach to melancholy that she 
could attain—‘“ ah! it is quite true. The last pupil has been dis- 
charged—no,” correcting the blunder with an apologetic laugh, ‘has 
discharged him, M. Bousset, and all because of those horrid guns and 
drums and fifes, that leave no time nor money for the polite accom- 
plishments.” 

“But, mamma, what heart think you the demoiselles can have in 
their lessons, in the tiresome practice, repeated again and again, 
when their dear ones are going away to this awful war?” 
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‘Tis not that alone, though, daughter ; yet I should not tell this 
to thee. They ask him—thy papa—to teach them how to sing these 
songs that all the people have in their mouths these days. But that, 
you know, he will not do. And so, I think, they make excuses—and 
thus papa has no more pupi 

“ And if I were one of them, ah! mamma, but I would sing.” 

The girl stopped, laughing and confused at her own earnestness, 
as well as at mamma’s astonishment, as she gazed wonderingly at the 
sparkling eyes agd vehement gestures of her daughter. 

So! you would sing, would you, my child? Those villainous, 
shouting melodies—God save the mark !—perhaps you would sing 
them? They call them, do they not, their war-songs? There is no 
war-song but the Marseillaise, my daughter.” 

“True, mamma; and I could sing that, too, if my papa would let 
me. But, listen. The music, ah! do you hear it, mamma?” 

Up from the valley came floating some martial strains, The expres- 
sion upon the girl’s face grew more intense ; she bent forward her little, 
graceful body, half-poised upon one foot, while with the other she beat 
upon the bare floor in time with the music, as though she longed to join 
the tramp, tramp of the columns that in fancy she could see march- 
ing in the sunlight. Elise was young and eager, and her pulses 
responded to the sounding measures, albeit she knew no North, no 
South, no right nor wrong in the great cause a nation was trying. 
As the mother watched the girl her own face saddened. 

“Never mind the music, daughter ; papa would not like it, to know 
thy thoughts were running upon the war and the soldiers. Come 
with me among the flowers, and we will find papa a nosegay that is 
sweeter than the sound of yonder instruments.” 

In the narrow round of pleasures to which the household of M. 
Bousset was restricted by its isolated condition, the flower-garden 
played a most important part. Here Madame exercised all her art 
to conjure into earliest bloom the jonquils and tulips that served to 
make the garden a reminder of a bit of her far-away Provence, and 
what with crocuses and pansies, and bluebells and violets, that had 
been coaxed forward under bits of glass, she was soon able to put 
together a group of flowers that might have been envied by more 
favored gardeners. Elise, being a dutiful child, endeavored to give 
her mind to the task in hand; but, though she loved papa dearly, 
and would not for anything have missed taking him the bunch of 
flowers every morning, yet-—must we confess it?—she gave a half- 
regretful sigh that she could not—as so many of the maidens could 
—cull flowers as well for some brave lad in a smart uniform of blue. 
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She was but a child, our pretty Elise, and she thought a child’s 
thoughts, in a child’s pure, sweet way. 

So these two gentle ones took the flowers in to papa, who thanked 
them with the grace and courtliness that he bestowed upon every 
incident of their lives. If it had not been the natural habit of the 
man, M. Bousset would still have punctiliously observed these trifies. 
Fate had exiled them from the intimate companionship of their 
equals, but they should at least have from him all that it was in his 
power to bestow. But, alas! his powers were narrowing down to a 
painfully small compass. For a time he had been the fashion. If he 
had allowed it, society would have made him its pet—this strange old 
music-master. But he had kept them at their distance, these canaille 
employers of his, and now, when graver things were coming into their 
lives, he was dropping into oblivion. It would not have been so bad, 
perhaps, but when the war came, dominating every interest, taking 
its place in the talk of every household, M. Bousset had held strangely 
aloof. A pretty pupil would say : 

“There has been a call for volunteers, M. Bousset. My brother 
Tom is going. Maybe he will come back a general. Won't that be 
grand ?” 

M. Bousset only bowed gravely, and begged m’amselle to proceed 
with the exercise. 

Then another said : 

“There has been a great battle, M. Bousset. Some one I know has 
been wounded—and promoted. He is a captain now. Is he not 
a brave fellow ?” 

But M. Bousset only bowed again, and kept his pupil more closely 
at her task. 

And then they asked him to sing those songs with them—those 
great songs that cheered brave men on the field of battle, and that 
sustained and strengthened brave women at home. They must sing 
them to fire the hearts of men yet to go, and they must sing them 
well. 

But M. Bousset was obdurate. 

“ They are not fine, m’amselle. Those songs are not for the parlor ; 
they are very well for the men, but your fine voice must not be 
spoiled with shouting them.” 

These things were told to brothers and sient to papas and 
mammas, and so it was that M. Bousset began to receive sour 
looks. 

“He is a rebel sympathizer.” ‘He is a French spy.” “A pretty 
music-master, if he will not teach the nation’s songs.” Epithets flew 
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about. In those days such things were contagious, and M. Bousset 
found his pupils growing fewer and fewer, until, as Madame said, he 
had “ discharged” the Jast one. 

This would not have troubled him, but one must live, and there 

were Madame and Elise, and the war was making things so very dear. 
The music-master was not to be blamed if his brow did have fur- 
rows in it, even as he sat at breakfast with his comfortable-looking 
wife and pretty daughter. 
- Thus it was that a not very pleasant reverie was interrupted, when 
the dropping of the heavy knocker upon the outer door called Elise 
to angwer it. She soon returned, bearing in her hand an important- 
looking document, with the word “ Official” stamped upon it in bold 
red type. Elise had caught again at the open door the sound of the 
music, and so this envelope came to have at once in her mind some 
connection with the drums and the soldiers and the flags flying down 
there in the camp, and her eyes followed curiously as she placed it in 
her father’s hand. It needed but a little thing to make an incident 
in these quiet lives, and so Madame betrayed no less interest than 
Elise. But with M. Bousset it would have required much indeed to 
make any impress upon the external calm behind which he shielded 
every emotion. With “‘ Your permission, my dear,” to his wife, and 
“ Yours, ma /jille,” to his daughter, he carefully adjusted his glasses 
and prepared to break the seal. He did, indeed, wonder a little 
what business the republic might have with him, but that in nowise 
impaired the leisure of his movements as he deliberately unfolded 
and spread out before him the paper with its great red seal. 

He began to read the lines in the same deliberate way ; but—what 
is this? His eye ran hastily down the page. Did he comprehend? 
Did he read aright? Again he began, and read the lines carefully. 
Yes, that is what the paper said—he, Henri Bousset was wanted by 
the Government—for what? To stand and be shot by—or to shoot 
—his fellow-men. And he had come to this free land that he might 
be free! Oh! the irony of fate. 

Then what a commotion there was, to be sure, when its purport 
was known. With Elise perched upon the arm of the chair, and Ma- 
dame bending over them both, they read the strange document word 
for word, with such interjections as can come only from ardent wom- 
en speaking against that which they feel to be a monstrous wrong. 

“Ts it that they want thee, my husband, to fight for them that will 
not fight for themselves ?” cried Madame. : 

“Oh! my dear papa; but you cannot go among those rough peo- 
ple, and leave us here alone,” said Elise. 
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“And it is not thy country, or thy war, M. Bousset, that thou 
shouldst be called to defend it.” 

“It is a punishment to me, papa, for thinking of the music, and 
the soldiers, and for wishing——” 

“No, no, little one, thou hast no blame,” said papa, laying his 
hand tenderly upon his daughter’s head. ‘And now be calm, my 
dear ones, and let me think what is to be done. ‘I am to report 
[reading] within thirty days, for examination, and to be assigned 
to duty.’ To be examined—ha! I think there is not much need 
of that. I am a strong man yet, eh! my dears, in spite of sixty 
years ?” 

And in spite, too, of his consternation at this unexpected sum- 
mons, M. Bousset arose and began walking across the room with an 
erect military stride that made these terror-stricken women say that 
he did indeed look like a very strong man yet. 

But when they were alone in the little garden again, things took a 
different turn. 

** We must never let him go, my daughter. It would kill him— 
the rough life, the marches, and all that, to say nothing of powder 
and bullets,” said Madame. 

* Indeed, no, mamma; we must not let him go. But how not ? 
Can you think?” 

*T can think of nothing, child, it troubles me so. Your brain is 
young and quick, so think, think.” 

*Oan we not go, mamma, thou and I, and tell them that papa is 
not fit for a soldier; that he is not young and strong like those men 
in the camp yonder ?” 

“Tut, child, would they believe us, think you? They are ‘much 

ruffians.” 
_ Perhaps not all, mamma. And now I think of it, did not Robert 
—the boy who brings us the meat, you know—say that when one is 
—conscripted, do they call it?-he may pay so much money, and an- 
other will then go in his place ?” 

“ What a thing to have young brains! and I had forgotten. And 
he said—did he not, Elise?—that his pape did thus, that he might 
stay at home and tend the shop, where, so he said, there is so much 
money to be made nowadays ; and so I should think there is, by 
the. prices we must pay him.” 

“ Bah! that, then, is their iia, is it? To stay at home. to 
make the money, while my papa must go and fight for them. But, 
mamma, when Robert comes again, will you ask him how much 
money one must have for this?” 
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“That will I, my daughter. But how shall we get it, when papa 
has no more pupils? For I think it must need a great deal.” 

But the opportunity did not soon come to avail themselves of Rob- 
ert’s knowledge. Money grew very scarce indeed in the Bousset 
household. Madame’s fine pullets took the place of butcher’s meat, 
and were served sparingly, with that delicate economy known only 
to the French housewife. 

As the days slipped by Elise kept busily thinking, and thinking 
very hard for so young a head. She spent much time in the garden, 
and looked at the flowers very mend indeed. And finally she 
said to mamma : 

“Why may I not make some nosegays, such as we ‘put by papa’s 
plate in the morning, and go down and sell them at the corner of the 
market ? ” 

“ What, ma fille! thou stand among the market-women to sell the 
flowers! Indeed, no, and thou shalt not.” 

“What! not let me do it to get the money that we must have for 
papa?” 

“Truly, we must do what we can for that. -But thy pretty face 
must not be shown there, Elise.” 

“Fie, mamma; ’tis not a pretty face, and you must not flatter me 
so. But there will be none whom I know, and I will keep my veil 
down close:” 

“But what would papa say, my daughter?” 

“He must not know. I will go off very quietly, and you must not 
let him know but that I am busied about the house.” 

And so, with many misgivings as to the wisdom of the plan, Ma- 
dame went with Elise into the little garden and helped make up a 
basket of dainty bouquets, and early in the morning the young 
girl, with the basket upon her arm, went bravely down and took her 
stand in a quiet corner of the market. 

For a long time none of the busy shoppers or of the people pass- 
ing on the street outside did more than throw a careless glance 
toward the flower-seller. By and by Elise found herself growing hot 
and tired, and, unmindful of the fair face that would be exposed, she 
threw back her veil to get a breath of air. And now, behold, whether 
it was that the passers were greater lovers of flowers than those who 
had gone before, or whether it was that the flower-like face of the 
girl lent an added attractiveness to the nosegays in the basket, true 
it is that people now began to buy. First a kindly-faced old lady 
came, who called her “ my child ” in a soft, sweet voice ; then a couple 
of laughing girls, who chose bright flowers ; and then—a handsome 
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young fellow in the blue dress of a soldier, with gold stripes upon his 
shoulders, who touched his cap as he stopped, and lingered longer 
than seemed necessary in making his choice, and took away such a 
handful of the flowers that Elise wondered what he would do with 
them all. 

And as others followed after, in a little while the basket was empty, 
except for a handful of those bits of paper that stood in lieu of cur- 
rent coin in those days when the war-cloud hung darkest upon our 


land. 


This was the first of many mornings upon which Elise stole quietly 


away and took her stand in the same place. Sometimes the same 
people came to buy her flowers that had at first ; but others came 


as well, so that she never stood waiting so long again. And every 
morning the same young officer came again, and each time he lingered 
a long while in choosing, and each time took a handful of flowers 
away. 

At last came the limit of the thirty days, and M. Bousset must 
report for examination and “to be assigned to duty.” 


Elise was astir early, and with mamma had counted out all the 
money that the flowers had brought. There was a great deal of it; 
they counted it over and over; surely, thought Elise, there would be 
enough, Then she put it in a big purse that mamma had, and with 


that clenched tightly in one hand, and the paper that had caused all 
this trouble in the other, away she went with beating heart to keep 
the appointment for papa. If only she might go back presently and 


tell him that it was all right, that he need not trouble about it any 


more, that she, Elise, his “little one,” had done this for the papa she 
loved so dearly. And so, thinking away, Elise found herself presently 
in the presence of a number of grave men, all in blue uniform, some 
standing about talking, some seated at tables busily writing. She 
had hardly entered, and was wondering whom to address, when one 
came toward her whom, by the voice and by one of her own nose- 
gays upon his coat, she recognized as her customer at the market, 
though she was now too thoroughly frightened to lift her eyes to his 
face. But as he courteously handed her a chair by one of the tables 
in a somewhat retired portion of the room, Elise managed to find 
voice to ask if the paper, which she laid before him, had been sent 
from there. 

‘‘The document was sent from this office, miss; in what way can 
I serve you?” he answered. 

““M. Bousset is my papa, sir, and we—my mamma and I—cannot 
let -him go to the war. And they told us, if we would bring the 
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money, someone would go in his place. Will you see, please, sir, if 
I have brought enough?” and Elise flutteringly laid the purse upon 
the table. 

The kindly face of the young officer remained grave and deeilonnii 
but a lurking gleam of mirth was in his gray eyes. 

‘“‘But why cannot you let your papa go with us?” he asked. 

“Mamma and I would have no one at all, then, sir,” was the con- 
fiding answer. 

** And do you not think our country needs him as much as you?” 

“ Ah, sir, but my papa says it is not his country ; so it is not just 
that he should be made to fight for it.” 

“Then why does not M. Bousset come and tell us this himself, 


instead of making you his messenger?” 
“I am not my papa’s messenger, sir. He did not know I was 


coming ; my mamma and I have made all this money, and we wished 


it to be a surprise for papa when we could tell him he need not go.” 
The officer referred to the paper before him. 
“This is the last day upon which M. Bousset may report. He 


should have come in person to-day.” 

“And so he is to come. But mamma was to keep him until I 
réturned. Unless,” she added, doubtfully, ‘I can tell him now he 
need not come at all. AndI should like to save him that trouble, 
sir, if I may; for my papa is getting old—” the pretty eyes grew 
moist here—‘ but he is quite a strong man yet, indeed.” 

““Ah! he is getting old, is he—this M. Bousset, who said this 
was not his country, and whose pretty daughter sold flowers to buy 
his substitute?” The officer’s face grew relieved. The troubled 
look that had begun to gather in the clear gray eyes drifted away. 

“TI think the matter may be arranged,” he said. ‘Ah, yes, it is 
quite enough,” as Elise began to ask about the money. “But it will 
be necessary for M. Bousset to appear here to-day. It is merely a 
form,” he added, at a look of apprehension from the girl. 

‘And would it be possible that you say nothing to my papa that I 
lave been here? Perhaps he would not like it.” 

T shall tell him nothing, if you wish.” 

And while he would willingly have prolonged the interview, the 
officer began to be restless under the staring eyes that his comrades 
bent upon his fair companion, so, i he escorted Elise to the 
door and bowed her out. 

A few hours later a different figure appeared: at the recruiting 
office. M. Bousset came, calm, pale, dignified. 

“I am M. Bousset,” he said, simply. “I have received this paper ;” 
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and again the document that Elise had brought was laid upon the 
desk. 

“ Ah! you are conscripted.” 

M. Bousset bowed. 

The officer let his glance rest upon the figure before him, noting 
all the details of age, of refinement, of melancholy, of poverty. Then 
he said : 

“But you are exempt.” 

It was a perceptible moment before M. Bousset realized the full 
meaning of the word. Then the melancholy visage brightened. 

The officer unfolded the document and wrote rapidly across its 
face. 

“Please to sign this, M. Bousset.” It was a declaration of his age. 

As he bent toward the table to write, he caught the odor of flowers. 
There they were—a great bowl of them—such as grew in Madame's 
garden. The old music-master’s face grew very tender. The garden 
—he had thought perhaps he should not see it any more. But now 
he should go back to it, and Madame and Elise would still bring the 
nosegays to him every morning. 

‘Do you care for flowers, M. Bousset ?” 

_ “Ah! the flowers! yes, so very much ; and Madame has them in 
the little garden, such as these.” 

The business was finished now, and the cee Ap was turning 
to go. The officer kept with him to the door. 

“Tt is asad thing, this war, M. Bousset. The little garden will 
suit you much better than the camp. May I call and see your 
flowers, M. Bousset, and pay my respects to Madame?” 

And not suspecting what flower it was he wished to see, and 
anxious to requite the unexpected courtesy he had been shown, the 
flower’s papa said yes. 

What rapture there was in the Bousset household when papa re- 
turned! Madame and Elise gave him a most profuse welcome, and 
exchanged demure looks as he recounted his interview. 

And when the young officer came—it was very, ver'y soon—Mad- 
ame beamed upon him with motherly kindness ; while Elise—she was 
but a child, you know—was told to show him the garden and the 
flowers. And there he gave her back the purse, in exchange for yet 
another nosegay ; and there he commenced to teach her a lesson ‘of 
love and loyalty, at the end of which the old music-master said “ Yes” 
once more; while Madame said, “God bless you, my children.” 

James K. Reeve. 
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Enouso Chartism dates from the insurrection of Wat Tyler. The 
religion of it sprang from the teaching and the preaching of John 
Ball, five hundred years ago. The glare of its torches throws a lurid 
light across the history of England from 1837 to 1848, when, on the 
fateful 10th of April, it was defeated at the harmless but very de- 
cisive battle of Kennington. It staggered about in England for 
some time after that, and then emigrated to America, where it is 
becoming active and aggressive under another name. Here, as for- 
merly in England, it exhibits much ill-directed energy, and it will 
show more if the conditions which develop Chartism continue to grow 
in the United States. Though honest in purpose and just in princi- 
ple, Chartism was irrational in action, and its character has changed 
very little even under the freedom of republican institutions. Char- 
tism is the political form of social discontent. 

The People’s Charter was a code of principles drawn up in the 
form of an Act of Parliament, with a long preamble. It is tedious 
reading, but it may easily be condensed into a demand for the Amer- 
ican representative system, although the abolition of monarchy and 
aristocracy was postponed to a more convenient season. Then the 
King and the Lords were to be quietly supplanted by a President 
and a Senate. The original draft of the Charter contained a demand 
for woman suffrage ; but as radical sentiment in England was not then 
quite radical enough for that, it was thought expedient to throw the 
women overboard, because “they loaded the Charter down.” The 
six points of the Charter were—l. Universal Suffrage. 2. Vote by 
Ballot. 3. Annual Parliaments. 4. Equal Electoral Districts. 5. 
No Property Qualification for Members of Parliament. 6. Payment of 
Members. 

: The Chartist party grew out of a dispute between the middle and 
working-classes over the political profits made by the Reform Bill of 
1832. Although both elements together had won the victory, the 
middle classes had gathered all the booty, while the “lower orders” 
got nothing. ,The Reform-Bill triumph was a middle-class revolu- 
tion, under aftocatic leadership, like all English revolutions. A 
revolution by the working-men is impossible in England, as it is im- 
possible in the United States. "When the agitation which carried the 
Reform Bill had subsided, a claim was made that the working-men 
had been cheated by the bill. This charge was justified in 1837, 
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by the fate of Mr. Wakley’s motion for the secret ballot and a mod- 
erate extension of the suffrage. In the “ Reformed” House of Com- 
mons both Whigs and Tories united in declaring that the Reform Bill 
must never be reformed. They thought the democracy was too tired 
with hard work to be entrusted with politics or government. Twenty 
members voted for Mr. Wakley’s motion, and five hundred and nine 
against it, The House literally fell on it. 

This victory was disastrous to the winners, for it conjured the 
Chartist party into being. It opened the floodgates of insurrection, 
and let loose the passions of hungry men, It started a more danger- 
ous agitation than that which had lately inflamed the kingdom, 
Greater reforms than Mr, Wakley asked were now demanded. The 
working-men must be made stockholders in the British Constitu- 
tion. If monarchy must remain in the person of the King, and aris- 
~ tocracy in the House of Lords, then democracy must control the 
House of Commons, not as a Blackstonian fiction in the trinity of 
government, but as a political fact. Otherwise, look to your hay- 
stacks and your wheatstacks, lest they become beacon-fires of insur- 
rection from the Thames and Severn even to the Clyde. 

Although the physical strength of the new movement was in the 
working-classes, it got moral support from thousands of the “ middle 
orders.” The higher orders broke into rebellion against it, although 
several members of parliament gave it eloquent and powerful sup- 
port. These were called “ Radicals,” to distinguish them from the 
limited reformers who had carried the Reform Bill. As radicalism 
was not “in society,” it required strong moral nerve in a member of 
parliament to avow himself a Radical. Social proscription was the 
punishment of a Radical in those days, while the prisons yawned for 
him. It was not conceded that he could be either moral, religious, 
or respectable. 

The Radical party was without any specific plan or platform. It 
stood for a vague generality, and the term “ Radical” had become 
a nickname in society. To give it visible meaning, and to convert 
a mere abstraction into substance, it was agreed that a committee, to 
consist of six Radical members of parliament and six members of 
the “ Working-Men’s Association,” should meet and build a platform 
for the Radical party. The members of parliament were Daniel 
O'Connell, John A. Roebuck, John Temple Leader, Charles Hindley, 
Colonel -Perronet Thompson, and William Sharman Crawford. The 

working-men were William Lovett, Henry Hetherington, John Cleave, 
James Watson, Richard Moore, and Henry Vincent. After some con- 
flict of opinion and several discussions a platform was agreed upon, 
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and this was chiefly the work of Lovett. It was called “ the People’s 
Charter.” ‘The name was given to it by O'Connell, who said that 
the man who was not a Chartist “ was either a knave profiting by mis- 
rule, or a fool upon whom reason and argument could make no im- 
pression.” This title also distinguished it from Magna Charta, the 
charter of the barons and the middle classes. In Magna Charta the 
serfs, the bulk of the English laborers, were not considered as hav- 
ing any rights which other people were bound to respect. The 
phrase Nullus liber homo excluded them from the benefits of the 
Great Charter. 

The People’s Charter was a political remedy for social evils, there- 
fore barren, It could not cure hunger, although the Chartists 
thought it could, The impulse and energy of Chartism came from 
social injustice, and this could only be removed by social reformation 
and improvement. The Chartists thought that American abundance 
came from the Constitution of the United States, and not from the 
opulent material resources of this imperial domain. In a Chartist 
address, drawn up by William Lovett, that identical claim is made in 
the following words : 

“ They say that our ignorance and poverty should exclude us from 
the franchise. We beg to refer them back to the ‘beautiful democ- 
racy,’ and to its results, which they admit to exist in America, and ask 
them whether the intelligence and prosperity of that country pre- 
ceded their political rights, or whether they are not the result of 
their having obtained them.” 

That was written fifty years ago, before we had so much evidence 
that poverty, idleness, and crime may flourish under democratic in- 
stitutions, and in a country richer in all the means of moral and 
material happiness than any other land. Fifty years’ experience has 
demonstrated the mistake of the Chartists. It has proved that social 
healing preceded political reforms in England, and that there is more 
statesmanship in abundant bacon and universal bread than in free 
ballots and universal suffrage. 

Fifty years ago hunger was the chronic state of the English labor- 
ers, and the eloquent conjurer who promised magic food was sure of 
a great following. Political prophets of bread and potatoes could 
easily draw together a hundred thousand men. In 1838 a meeting, 
said to consist of two hundred thousand people, was held at Kersall 
Moor, near Manchester. It was addressed by the Rev. Mr. Stephens, 
who was denounced by the press as a “ clerical firebrand” ; and here 
is what he said: “The question of universal suffrage is, after all, a 
knife-and-fork question. If any man asked him what he meant by 
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universal suffrage, he would tell him that he meant to say that every 
working-man in the land had a right to have a good coat and hat, a 
good roof over his head, and a good dinner upon his table.” Instead 
of showing the fallacy of this, and logically extinguishing the “ fire- 
brand,” the government put Mr. Stephens into prison for eighteen 
months, a proceeding which added greatly to his influence, and con- 
vinced the Chartists that the “clerical firebrand” was right. Noth- 
ing verifies preaching so effectually as chaining up the preacher— 
except hanging him. 

The new debate soon burst the limits of the Charter, and overflowed 
into the domain of every social question. The turbulent clamor of 
the Chartists compelled my lords and gentlemen, right reverends 
and right honorables, even majesty, to listen to the tocsin ringing 
discords on the wages question, the land question, the money ques- 
tion, the child-labor question, the woman-labor question, the fourteen- 
hour day, poor-law cruelty, prison tortures, dear schools, dear post- 
age, taxed knowledge, stamped newspapers, game laws, fogy law 
courts, where the poor got slow justice and quick punishments, Church 
and State monopoly, and a hundred other venerable wrongs which had 
to be righted or chaos would come to England. The anti-corn law agi- 
tation, the most beneficent of all, was resisted by the Chartists. They 
thought that the free-trade movement was a scheme to lower wages, 
and reduce the noble British artisan to inglorious competition with 
the “pauper” labor of the Continent. Except the repeal of the 
corn laws, nearly every measure of reform achieved by the English 
people during Queen Victoria’s reign was originally demanded by 
the Chartists. 

The Chartists advocated many other changes which, if adopted, 
would have made their condition worse instead of better; but they 
flung them into the tempest of debate, and christened them all ‘“ Re- 
form.” They betted them against fearful odds of argument, and 
said, ‘“‘ These may succeed ; and if they fail, what of it? Things can- 
not be worse than they are.” This was then, and is now, a popular 
error ; conditions are never so bad that they may not be worse. 

Many of the social problems now exciting the American people 
were first propounded by the Chartists. Even the “single-tax ” 
and land-confiscation theory, revived by Mr. Henry George, is of 
Chartist origin. Indeed, the ideas, arguments, and some of the 
phraseology of “Progress and Poverty” bewilder us in the state 
papers of the Chartists. A Chartist petition drawn up by Lovett, 
and presented to Parliament in 1838, calls for such legislation as will 
compel the owners of land “to defray all the expenses of the state,” and 
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Parliament is informed that “land was bestowed by the bountiful Grea- 
tor upon all his children.” The petition denied the right of private 
ownership of land, and repudiated the title of landowners to “what 
they call their property.” Forty years later, Mr. George reproduces 
the argument and doctrine of that petition, and speaks contemptu- 
ously of the title of landowners in America to “ what they are pleased 
to call their land.” William Lovett appears to have had a patent on 
the “single-tax”’ contrivance nearly fifty years ahead of Mr. Haury 
George. 

In that same petition it is asserted “that no nish however, 
which gives an absolute title to lands, or any things which are com- 
mon to all, to any man or body of men, is binding on those who may 
subsequently come into existence.” It also declares that the land 
itself ‘cannot be given exclusively to any.” In an address by the 
Chartists to the working-men of Belgium, it is said, “We, being the 
producers of wealth, have the first claim to its enjoyment.” Indeed, 
much of the communistic, socialistic passion now throbbing in Amer- 
ican controversy is Chartism both in words and sentiment. It is 
greatly indebted to the Chartists both for popular epithets and liter- 
ary style. In an “ Address to the Americans,” promulgated by the 
Chartists in 1837, appears the following question : ‘‘ Why has so much 
of your fertilo country been parcelled out between swindling bankers 
and grinding capitalists, who seek to establish a monopoly in that 
land which nature bestowed in common toall her children?” Those 
compliments for “swindling bankers” and “grinding capitalists” 
were sent over by the Chartists fifty-three years ago, and isa are 
doing duty still. 

Int a few years the Chartist movement passed out of the silat of 
its founders, and became the property of passionate, enthusiastic, and 
bellicose men. The moral-force Chartists became a minority, having 
no influence in the councils of the party. The physical-force element 
gained the ascendency, and its speech was a challenge and defiance 
to the government. By sheer force of audacity and lung-power the 
Jacobins prevailed, and the Girondists were extinguished. Chartist 
oratory bristled with pikes; it was “ burning” enough to ignite in- 
cendiary torches, and they played » a savage and mischievous pent in 
the agitation. 

Promising revolution, and aspiring thereto, the Chartists never 
rose above riot. Occasionally triumphant over policemen, they were 
easily defeated by soldiers. Festering in rags lay rebellion, and 
sometimes, in the fever of hunger, it would rush forth raving, and 
burn a haystack, a barn, a warehouse, a mansion, ora mill. The fire 
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in the brain became a torch in the hand. In 1838 and 1842 the 
Chartists painted the ‘‘ Black Country” red with fire. Riot ran wild 
in all the manufacturing districts in the north, while arson furnished 
light for the revelry. Mob violence was answered by judicial anarchy. 
The inflammation of lawlessness spread even to the court-house, 
and judges became delirious with it. They were busy for months in 
sentencing Chartists to imprisonment, to transportation, and to death. 
In 1843 more than four hundred of the Chartist orators and leaders 
were in prison at one time. In many cases the judgments were so 
senseless, illegal, and unjust that the mad sedition of the stump was 
balanced by the riotous vengeance of the bench. 


A scheme of social rebellion was contrived which, it was thought, 
would overthrow the monarchy as effectually as by the storming of 
Bastiles. It was solemnly resolved by the Chartists, in National 


Convention assembled, to inaugurate a non-combatant civil war, and 


compel the surrender of the government by moral duress. It was 


estimated that the revolution could be accomplished in about thirty 
days, and this time was to be known as the ‘‘Sacred Month.” On 
the first day of the ‘Sacred Month ” all the people who had money in 


the savings banks, or in any other banks, were to draw it out in gold. 
This was to start a run upon the banks, create a panic, and produce 


as much bankruptcy as possible. All work of every kind was to cease 
during the “ rai Month,” and all business was to receive a para- 


lytic stroke. “boycott” was ordered, and it was decreed that 


Chartists must ‘a exclusively with Chartists. It was further ordered 
that all Chartists must provide themselves with arms. 

This impossible strategy was never attempted, because it could 
never be settled when the “Sacred Month” should begin. For want 
of such agreement the “Sacred Month” was perpetually postponed. 
There was a spirit of mischief in the scheme, but no statesmanship ; 
and it is amazing that it could ever have imposed on men of moral 
sense like Hetherington and Lovett. 

Chartism as an organized menace to the government was decisively 
overthrown on April 10, 1848, in a battle of its own seeking, and on 
a field of its own choice. In February the French revolution was 
accomplished. This inflamed the imagination of the Chartists, and 
stimulated them to attempt a similar achievement. The French revo- 
lution literally forced the hand of the Chartist leaders. They must 
now crystallize their talk into action or abdicate. Accordingly they 
appointed the revolution for the 10th of April. To that end a “Na- 
tional Convention,” composed of delegates chosen by the various 
Chartist organizations of Great Britain, was to meet in London as a 
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revolutionary parliament, and direct the campaign. At the meetings 
where those delegates were elected, the most violent and Jacobinical 
speeches were made. At Nottingham, where George Julian Harney was 
chosen delegate, it was resolved that the Chartists “‘ would no longer 
speak to Parliament in black and white. They would now speak by 
bayonets.” This was the tone and character of all the speeches, and 
many martial songs were sung to the tune of the Marseillaise. 

The “ National Convention” met in London, and their plan of revo- 
lution had as much resemblance to the French method as a Sunday- 
school picnic has to the battle of Gettysburg. The strategy and 
tactics were ineffective and weak. A petition containing five million 


signatures was to be carried to the House of Commons on a wagon - 


drawn by eight stout horses, and escorted by half a million men. 
Another half a million, not in the ranks, were to render outside assist- 
ance. The ostensible reason for this vast numerical display was 


merely an imposing procession of citizens to present a petition to 
Parliament ; but the genuine purpose was to overawe the legislature 


and the government. The various divisions were to meet in their 
respective localities, and march to Kennington Common. There they 


were to be formed into one vast army, and march to the House of 


Commons. By this brilliant mancuvre the Chartists put the river 
Thames between themselves and their objective point, leaving the 
bridges in possession of the enemy. Had all the rest of the strategy 
been skilfully carried out, this blunder would have been fatal to the 


enterprise. 

The challenge of the Chartists was at once accepted by the govern- 
ment. The cabinet met, and sent for the Duke.of Wellington. He 
was then seventy-nine years old, deaf, rickety, and shrunken to about 


one hundred and ten pounds ; but the iron will had not grown rusty, 


nor was his martial nerve impaired. He was eager to command, and 


his vanity rejoiced that he had not been passed over for some younger 
man. He promised to protect the government and defend London 


against the Chartists. His tactics and strategy were as strong as those 
of the Chartists were weak. He ordered all the troops to London 
that could possibly be spared ; he fortified the Tower, the Bank of 
England, and all the public buildings; he directed that all shops and 
places of business be closed on the 10th of April. Three hundred 
thousand special constables were sworn in, of whom Napoleon III. 
was one. The government, feeling perfectly secure, now assumed 
the offensive, and on the 9th of April a proclamation was issued 
prohibiting the procession appointed for the following day. 

As soon as the sire proclamation appeared, Feargus O'Con- 
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nor, Member of Parliament for Nottingham, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Chartists, hoisted the white flag and surrendered. He appeared 
next morning in the “ National Convention” and implored that the 
whole programme be abandoned, He was overruled by the Conven- 
tion, and compelled to take his seat in the “Triumphal” car. As for 
the rank and file, most of them weakened when they read the procla- 
mation.and saw the preparations made by the government. Some 
of the divisions, however, assembled at the rendezvous appointed for 
them, and marched through the city to Kennington. They were not 
molested by the soldiers or police, but as soon as they had crossed 
the river, the Duke of Wellington took possession of the bridges, 
and commanded all the approaches to the city with his cannon. An 
- officer was then sent to Kennington to inform the commander of the 
Chartist army that the procession would not be allowed to cross the 
bridges, and the information was accompanied by an order for the 
meeting to disperse. Mr. O’Connor promptly assured the officer 
that the order would be obeyed. There was a good deal of passion- 
ate oratory indulged in by some of the others, in the shape of pro- 
test against the “arbitrary” order of the government ; and Ernest 
Jones, the most chivalrous of the Chartist leaders, seeing the strate- 
gical blunder, exclaimed with bitterness and vexation: ‘‘ We are on 
the wrong side of the river; we can do nothing.” There were not 
more than twenty-five thousand men there altogether, and they 
sullenly melted away. Chartism as a physical force was at an end in 
England. That evening the monster petition was carted over to the 
House of Commons like ignominious freight, and Mr. O’Connor 
presented it amid a tumult of laughter and jeers from every part of 
the House. 

Although nobody was killed or wounded at the battle of Kenning- 
ton, the victory obtained by the Duke of Wellington on the 10th of 
April was as decisive in its way as the victory at Waterloo. It put 
an end to that peculiar social war which for ten years the Chartists 
had waged in England. As the victory at Waterloo had eliminated 
Bonapartism as a physical power from the politics of Europe, so the 
battle of Kennington eliminated Chartism as a physical force from 
the politics of England. There was plenty of sarcasm thrown at the 
Duke of Wellington for the tremendous preparations he had made 
against twenty-five thousand unarmed working-men holding an amiable 
picnic at Kennington Common ; but he answered that he had made 

his dispositions to meet what the Chartists intended to do, not what 
they actually did. They had proclaimed a revolutionary. purpose, 
and he had complimented them by believing what they said. . He 
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had made his dispositions on what the demonstration promised to be, 
not on what it was. That he was right will not be disputed now. 
Had the challenge of the Chartists been feebly answered, they might 
have mastered London, and held control of that city for many days, 
while the insurrection would have spread through all the manufac- 
turing districts to Liverpool, and from there to Glasgow. It would 
have been eventually suppressed, but at a ruinous expenditure of 
treasure and blood, and the disastrous result of it would have been 
to postpone indefinitely all political reforms in England. 

It was a puzzle to the Chartists that the working-men of Paris 
could achieve a revolution without much trouble, while the working- 
men of London, though as brave as the French, could not. An exami- 
nation of national qualities would have solved the problem ina moment. 
The English government has a safe reliance on the soldier, and the 
French government has not. Such an eccentricity as the soldiers 
“fraternizing with the people,” in the French fashion, is a moral im- 
possibility in England. Although the English soldiers are of the 
“lower classes,” and belong to a caste ninety degrees below that from 
which the officers are taken, they obey orders, and will follow wher- 
ever their officers dare to lead. The English soldier will charge an 
insurrectionary mob without feeling and without scruple, when ordered 
so todo. He will smite with the flat of his sabre or with the edge of 
it, as his officers may direct. Although himself wounded by brickbats 
and broken bottles, he will not strike with the edge of the sword until 
ordered thus to strike. Whatever duty may be imposed upon him 
the government may rely upon him to perform it. The French 
government has no such reliance. French soldiers, when ordered to 
charge a mob of rioters, are liable to join the insurgents, and thus 
convert an insurrection into a revolution. No such contingency can 
happen in England. This important fact converted all the revolu- 
tionary vaunting of the Chartists into fantastical bombast and rant. 
They had no chance against the soldiers. 

Although the physical body of Chartism received a mortal wound 
on the 10th of April, its moral elements lived on ; and they bore 
wholesome fruit under wiser cultivation. The effects of the Chartist 
organization were administered upon by the Liberal party, and they 
managed the estate better than ever the Chartists did. The states- 
men of England began to examine how much political truth lay in 
the principles of Chartism, and how much justice was contained in 
its demands. They said, ‘Now that the madness and folly of Char- 
tism are gone, how iuch of its wisdom and statesmanship remain ?” 
Stripped of its ragged and rough exterior, they saw Chartism inspired 
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by justice, charity, self-sacrifice, and an earnest love of liberty. 
Reforms in harmony with ethical Chartism were begun, and they 
have steadily continued until the essential demands of the Charter are 
nearly won. Two “points” of the Charter have been absolutely gained 
—“ Vote by Ballot,” and “No Property Qualification for Members of 
Parliament.” Although “Universal Suffrage” has not been granted, 
the right of suffrage has been extended from time to time until it is 
within the reach of millions who were disfranchised at the time of 
the Chartist movement. In the opinion of many political reformers 
the ballot has been brought within the reach of nearly every man in 
England who ought to have it. There is an element in England, and 
in some other countries too, that cannot be trusted with either bal- 
lots or guns. 

_ The only remaining “point” of the Charter worth considering, is 
the demand for “ Equal Electoral Districts ;” the two others, ‘ An- 
nual Parliaments” and “ Payment of Members” are mere questions 
of convenience, and they are questions, too, on which political re- 
formers may honestly differ as to their expediency. The work of 
equalizing the electoral districts has been steadily going on, and al- 
though they are not yet fairly made, taking the ratio of population 
as a basis, they are more nearly so in England than they are in the 
United States, if we take into consideration the unequal representa- 
tion of the people in the American Senate. We cannot offer the 
House of Lords as a set-off against the Senate, because the House of 
Lords is no longer an independent branch of the Legislature. The 
House of Lords must yield to the will of the House of Commons on 
all material questions. That is the very tenure of its existence. 

As the home comforts of the English people have increased since 
the Chartist period, so in proportion have their social freedom and 
their spiritual, moral, and intellectual enjoyments. This must be 
taken as a comparative statement only, for there is yet much poverty 
and wrong in England. For all that, the England of 1890, compared 
with the England of 1845, is a richer, happier, and better land. 
Food is cheaper and labor dearer than they were in 1845, while the 
length of the labor day has been diminished one hour in forty years. 
Crime and pauperism have decreased, notwithstanding the increase 
of the population. Both liberty and law are more secure, because 
the laws are milder and fewer than they were. Human progress on- 
ward may be measured by the repeal of laws. 

Also, the law of limit and overflow has had a beneficent influence 

on the English people of this generation—that law which limits the 
‘power of the rich man to consume, and compels a portion of his 
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riches to overflow upon the poor. Sometimes this overflow is volun- 
tary, and sometimes not, but it exists in the very nature of our lives ; 
and in England it has acted as a soothing oil upon the waters of 
popular discontent. England abounds with benevolent and popular 
institutions, created and supported by gifts and legacies from rich 
men. These gifts and legacies may be classed as acts of charity, but 
in reality they are instalments of justice which the givers recognize 
as due and owing to the poor. Either way, they have diminished 
the jealousy between classes, and between the common people and 
the government. The hand of the lawis not so heavy on the working- 
men as it was, and amusements of a more elevated character are 
provided for the people. Insurrectionary Chartism fled before the 
spirit of social amelioration. What that spirit has done for English 
Chartism, it can do for American Chartism also. 
M. M. 


BOOKS WORTHY OF NOTE. 


No work published since the beginning of 1890 has excited an 
interest so widespread and likely to prove so enduring as that com- 
manded by the “ Problems of Greater Britain,” by Sir Charles Dilke 
(Macmillans). The present book is not to be confounded, as regards 
the scope and purport of its subject, with the volume entitled 
“ Greater Britain,” brought out by the same author some twenty years 
ago. That was essentially a narrative of travel; this is a careful sur- 
vey of the British dependencies from the view-point of sociology and 
comparative politics. Considered as the digested outcome of observa- 
tions, researches, and reflections directed to that end, the ‘Problems 
of Greater Britain” constitute the greatest service ever rendered to 
the student of political science. To adequately review so vast a com- 
pilation of data and deductions, a separate article should be based 
upon each chapter. It may be possible, however, in the compass of 
a brief notice to indicate the nature and the value of the author’s 
answers to several inquiries of capital importance to Great Britain, and 
of profound concern to the civilized world. Among these questions 
may be reckoned those relating to imperial defence, to the protection 
of India, and to the destiny of Canada, of the British colonies in 
South Africa, and of Australasia. 

The question of England’s ability to withstand the combined at- 
tack of two strong naval powers, as, for example, of France and Rus- 
sia, has two aspects, according as we examine the capacity of shielding 
her far-scattered dependencies, or that of safe-guarding the United 
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Kingdom itself against invasion. Sir Charles Dilke admits that the 
Dominion of Canada could not, with the means at present available, 
be defended at all against the United States ; but he thinks that Aus- 
tralia is in 2 position to defend itself against any assault likely to be 
made. It remains to consider the possibility of protecting other out- 
lying colonies, and of warding off invasion from the shores of the 
mother-country. In the most earnest and, perhaps, the weightiest 
chapter of his book, the author undertakes to demonstrate the incom- 
petence of the existing British navy, large though it be, and about 
equal to the naval forces of France and Russia put together, to per- 
form the double function of preserving remote possessions, and of 
preventing the landing of a foreign force on British soil. He declares 
that if a well-disciplined and well-appointed army of fifty thousand 
men were once landed, it could not be resisted by any military force 
of which the British government can now dispose at home. It follows 
that in Sir Charles Dilke’s opinion the first indispensable step toward 
effective imperial defence would be the strengthening of the army, 
and especially of that part of it which is usually retained in the Brit- 
ish Islands. Then only would a large fraction of the navy be detach- 
able for the protection of distant dependencies. Not even under such 
circumstances does he think that Great Britain, if at war with two 
strong naval powers, would be able to defend her mercantile marine. 
To save her merchant vessels from an enemy’s cruisers she would have 
to withdraw them from the ocean or place them under a neutral flag. 
Not on that account, however, does he believe that Great Britain 
could be starved by the interruption of her supplies of grain. The 
United States would, doubtless, be suffered to discharge the office of 
purveyor, and would thus be enabled to recover the large share of 
the world’s carrying trade which they lost during the civil war. 

The practicability of defending British India against Russia is dis- 
cussed at great length in this volume. Sir Charles Dilke throws the 
weight of his authority on the side of those who deem Afghanistan 
an indispensable bulwark of India, and who hold that any further 


encroachments of Russia upon the former country must be resisted at — 


the cost of war. That a conflict is inevitable is not disputed ; but Sir 
Charles opines that, even with the British and native forces now at 
its disposal, the Calcutta Government would at the outset of the cam- 
paign be a match for any army that Russia could, at one stroke, place 
in Afghanistan. It would, however, be absolutely necessary that the 
British should win the first great battle. Should they be beaten, they 
must look for insurrection on the part of the feudatory princes, and 
the only native troops on whose fidelity and efficiency they could 
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count would be the Sikhs and Goorkhas, The Bombay and Madras con- 
tingents would be almost worthless, and the same thing may be said of 
the soldiers recruited in the province of Bengal proper. As it would 
be, of course, absurd to stake the fate of India on the outcome of 
the first considerable engagement, certain administrative and military 
reforms are pronounced absolutely necessary. In the first place, Sir 
Charles Dilke would abolish the present division of India into three 
Presidencies, and would place the whole country under the direct 
control of the Governor-General at Calcutta. He would also materially 
increase the number of British troops permanently stationed in India. 
Moreover, the facilities for repairing, arming, and coaling war-vessels 
at Calcutta and Bombay should be signally augmented. In a word, 
the aim should be to make India thoroughly competent to the task 
of self-defence for at least three months. It is true that reinforce- 
ments from England might in less time reach the scene of conflict, 
provided the Suez Canal were open. But Sir Charles Dilke warns 
his countrymen not to rely upon the Suez route in time of war, espe- 
cially if France and Russia were combined against them. The sinking 
of a single vessel, or the explosion of torpedoes, might render the 
canal impassable for weeks. The roundabout route by the Cape of 
Good Hope must always, therefore, be regarded as the main line of 
communication. 

To the present condition and probable future of the Dominion of 
Canada three chapters are devoted. In Sir Charles Dilke’s opinion 
Canada might manage to retain for an indefinite period her present 
relations to Great Britain, provided she would take the elaborate and 
costly measures which he deems indispensable for her own defence. 
As he admits, however, that there is no prospect of such measures 
being taken, he practically concurs with all other qualified observers, 
who hold that Canada must sooner or later enter on one of the four 
following paths, namely: 1, Imperial federation, involving a customs 
union with the rest of the British empire; 2, independence ; 3, 
political absorption in the American Union ; or, 4, commercial union 
with the United States. He agrees with Sir John Macdonald and the 
Canadian Conservatives in thinking that an Anglo-American Zollver- 
ein, or unrestricted reciprocity between the Dominion and the 
States, would eventually lead to political incorporation. Naturally, 
therefore, as an Englishman, he does not look with favor on the 
scheme ; but he makes some important concessions to its chief advo- 
cates, Professor Goldwin Smith and Mr. Erastus Wiman. He acknow- 
ledges that commercial union would prove, as they contend, of the 
utmost commercial and industrial benefit to Canada ; that it would 
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give a tremendous stimulus to the development of her natural re- 
sources. He differs, moreover, from Mr. Chamberlain in his view of 
the attitude which the British Government would take toward the 
project, should Canadians firmly demand its adoption. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, when he was in this country, declared that not even a Liberal 
ministry would dare to sanction an arrangement which, while- admit- 
ting United States manufactures duty free to Canada, would impose 
heavy duties on British products. Sir Charles Dilke, on the con- 
trary, thinks that the mother-country would, although reluctantly, 
assont to the wishes of her American dependency, and he points out, 
by way of precedent, that a customs union between the Orange Free 
State and Cape Colony has been recently permitted, Such an opinion, 
emanating from one so well qualified by official experience to fore- 


cast ministerial action, ought to give much encouragement to Mr, 


Wiman and the other Canadian and American promoters of commer- 
cial union. 
In the two chapters allotted to South Africa, Sir Charles Dilke 


dilates with remarkable minuteness of knowledge on the extraordi- 


nary difficulties of England’s situation in that quarter, and the terrible 
perplexities in which the attempt to solve South-African problems 


has involved the home government during the last twelve years. The 
main sources of trouble are the existence of two independent Hol- 


lander commonwealths—the Orange Free State and the Transvaal Re- 


public—and of a large element of Dutch origin in the population of 
Cape Colony itself. There are also complications (which since the 
publication of Sir Charles Dilke’s book have become intensified) 
growing out of the Portuguese claim to the whole region watered by 
the Zambesi River, and out of the presence of the Germans at Angra 


Pequena on the west coast. Nor should we overlook the extremely 
arduous task of administering the vast tracts stretching from the 
Orange River to the Zambesi, in which there is no white population, 
and in which the black subject population is less settled than it is in 
India, But in Sir Charles's judgment the greatest of the dangers 
encountered in South Africa is to be found in the desire of British 
governments to shirk responsibility, and their consequent inability to 
proclaim a definite policy, and in the reluctance of the British Par- 
liament to sanction a continuous expenditure without direct return. 
He does not share, however, the apprehensions felt by some English 
statesmen, of an eventual union between the Dutch republics and 
Cape Colony in an anti-English spirit, He renews with earnestness 
in this part of his book the expression of hia conviction that the re- 
tention of Cape Town and Table Bay is indispensable to the preser- 
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vation of the British empire in Asia and the South Pacific. We 
should add that, in the course of comments on the social and literary 
aspects of the South African colonies, Sir Charles Dilke refers in 
terms of the highest commendation to ‘‘The Story of an African 
Farm,” which he regards as one of the works that stand out forever 
in the minds of those who have read them. He pronounces the 
author's insight into the child-life of those who have been nurtured 
only on the Bible one of the greatest efforts in all the field of litera- 
ture, and be is disposed to place the work upon the samo level as 
‘The Mill on the Floss.” 

No section of this encyclopmdic work is moro interesting or 
more thick-set with marks of painstaking observation and inquiry 
than the one hundred and sixty-five pages which the author has 


assigned to Australasia, He points out a fact with which few Ameri- 


can readers are familiar, namely, that the external trade of these 
South-Sea colonies already exceeds that of the United Kingdom at 
the accession of Queen Victoria. It is, moreover, his conviction, that 


in five-and-twenty years the Australasian population will be greater 


than that of the mother-country, and that the potential military 


strength of these far-off dependencies will be greater than Great 
Britain’s. He predicts that by that time the Australian colonists will 
have discovered the means, by boring, by irrigation, and by water 


storage, of fertilizing almost all the soil of their vast continent, much 


of which has too hastily been stigmatized as a hopeless waste. To 
the question whether the bond now uniting Australia to the mother- 
country will remain unbroken, a doubtful answer is returned. 

M. W. Hazevrie. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 


Tue influence of literature was never so potent in English politics as 
it is to-day. If we include the newspaper and the periodical press, 
there is no political agent in the kingdom with equal results or power. 
Oratory, the genius for leadership, the authority of the crown and 
the aristocracy—all are eclipsed by the written word. 

Yet the phenomenon is of recent development. Until the present 
century the political influence of literature was confined to a few 
pamphleteers, like Swift, Addison, or Junius, who in time were sup- 
planted by the quarterly reviews, Theso last exercised a decided 
away, although with a limited audience ; they spoke to the thinkers 
and the leaders of opinion, but not, asa rule, to the followers, They 
too, have had their day, 
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Then came the great London newspapers, of which the 7imes was 


the pioneer, and for a while the only example, as a power in politics. 
It still is the most conspicuous —witness Parnell. After a while the 
Times was followed by the Standard and the Morning Post, and these 
by the Daily News and the Telegraph, all of which have acquired their 
present importance within the last thirty years, though some were 
established earlier. The weeklies, like the Spectator and the Salurday 
Review, next attained a position in the political world; and last of 
all came the semi-monthlies and monthlies of the present .type—the 
Fortnightly, the Contemporary, and the Nineteenth Century—all pub- 
lishing articles under their authors’ names. These speedily became 
the pulpit from which the most eminent men in the kingdom preached 
political doctrines face to face, as it were, with their audiences. The 
older magazines — Llackwood and the quarterlies—spoke like the 
veiled prophet of Khorassan ; the utterances were distinct, but the 
orator was not recognized ; while the daily. press of England has al- 
ways affected the anonymous style—in deference, doubtless, to the 
aristocratic idea ; for it was not to be supposed that an ordinary jour- 
nalist could get much of a hearing under his own name in a country 
governed by great nobles and their families. The sentiment still 
lingers, and newspaper writers, as such, are not even now on a level 
with aristocratic politicians in the estimation of parliamentary leaders 
and the public generally. 

But when the Fortnightly began to publish signed articles, aristo- 
crats who were clever at once perceived how pleasant it would be to 
have their talent recognized, and prime ministers, peers, and prelates 
all condescended to speak to the multitude, unmasked, Then, of 
course, the fashion spread—the fashion in reading as well as in writ- 
ing; and the English, finding it good form to read the lucubra- 
tions of lords, turned on the next page to the effusions of common- 
ers, and discovered that, as a rule, the latter were by far the more 
interesting. To-day, not only the greatest mindsin England are glad 
to find utterance through the periodical press in some of its forms, 
but the great reading class stands ready to receive and to ponder 
their utterances. The importance of the individual in political liter- 
ature—the individual apart from position or caste—is established. 
Doubtless all this is not the result of the practice of three magazines ; 
their practice is perhaps only an indication of the current of public 
feeling ; but certainly the increased influence of literature in English 
politics is coincident with the introduction of signed articles. 

Naturally the personal position of literary men is improved by the 
elevation of their pedestal, and a decided social advance is of late 
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perceptible. * The change may be slow, but the world does move. As 
long as authors only attempted to amuse or edify their “‘ betters,” 
they were looked upon simply as paid pedagogues, or performers, ona — 
level with schoolmasters, doctors, and barber-surgeons, or with actors 
and artists generally—all people whose object and business in life was 
to do something for the aristocracy, and who were amply rewarded if 
the upper classes condescended to employ or applaud them. The 
feeling has not entirely died out, even in the nineteeenth century, as 
those who penetrate into really aristocratic circles are aware. 

But when the aristocracy discovered that the literary people pos- 
sessed power, they immediately regarded them with different eyes. 
The lords have before now been shrewd enough to admit into their 
order those of the lower sort who were strong enough to force their 
way upward. In old days it was brute force that told ; great soldiers 
were always ennobled, and the most ancient nobility itself is descended 
from the robber barons: then came the bankers, as soon as wealth 
found that it could buy places in the peerage ; and skilful politicians 
have generally been able to secure social promotion. But all this 
while, literature and literary people were despised by practical Eng- 
lishmen of whatever degree. Shakespeare and Milton needed pa- 
trons; Johnson waited in Chesterfield’s anteroom ; Swift was the 
secretary, which, in those days, meant the servant, of Temple. Within 
the present reign Dickens could not be presented at court, and liter- 
ary men are still often asked to great houses without thoir wives, and 
consent to go. 

But the change has begun in English sentiment, a part of the great 
social and political revolution that never goes backward, Literature 
has shown itself able to affect politics, to assist in overturning or 
maintaining ministries ; and literature, therefore, isrespectable. Not 
only does the parvenu Gladstone write for the press, but Salisbury, 
the heir of the Cecils and the Conservative premier, follows the 
Liberal example. Disraeli was a literary man before he was a lord, 
and, more wonderful still, wrote novels after he had been prime 
minister—the first and only Englishman of whom this can be de- 
clared. The late Lord Derby, it is true, translated Horace and 
Homer, but that was for pastime, in the intervals of labor; while 
Beaconsfield deliberately wrote to increase his prestige, to reward his 
friends by flattering portraits, or satirize his enemies by cutting dia- 
tribes. To-day the influence of literature and literary men is greater 
in monarchical and aristocratic England than in democratic America ; 
for our literature is certainly not political, nor are our politicians 
often literary. 
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But, besides Salisbury and Beaconsfield and Gladstone, there are 
Dilke, Sir George Trevelyan, and Morley, who have all been Cabinet 
ministers, yet all might have made figures in literature had they 
never entered politics. Then, too, Layard and Lord Lytton, and 
perhaps Lord Dufferin, ambassadors and viceroys, are as well- 
known in letters as in diplomacy; while Froude, Arnold, Carlyle, 
Lecky, literary men in their lives and ambitions, have nevertheless, 
labored in politics, and seemed often to prefer it to their earlier fields,* 
Even the Duke of Argyll and his son, Lord Lorne, dabblers in 
letters at the top of the political tree, prove that aristocratic poli- 
ticians are no longer contaminated by ink-spots in the eyes of the 
lofty circles where their opinions are formed. They, however, belong 
to the “ Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors,” and not to the liter- 
ary class of this workaday world. 

On the other hand, Walter, the proprietor of the London Times, 
and if not the forger of the thunderbolts, yet the man who dictates 
at whom they shall be hurled, who orders the articlesand determines 
what the oracle shall say, owes all his consideration to literature, to 
the press that he controls. It may be a mongrel sort of importance ; 
but the peasant who yokes Pegasus to his plough reaps the harvest, 
if Pegasus will work ; and Walter is an illustration of the power of 
literature, although he is not literary. For in England, as in Amer- 
ica, the newspaper has become the foremost representative of litera- 
ture, that which is nearest abreast of the time, the widest in scope 
and audience, themost potent in affecting the minds and actions of 
men. The phase through which literature is passing is peculiar and 
perhaps temporary ; to many it seems deplorable ; but the fact re- 
mains. It is the result of modern influences and modern civilization, 
a piece and part of the great overturning which the spread of letters 
and of practical science and new ideas has occasioned ; and literature 
feels the reflex influence of which it is itself in part the cause. Jour- 
nalism, indeed, is the democratic phase of literature, and the news- 
paper holds the position in letters that America holds in the politics 
of the world—the example in some eyes, the warning in others, the 
type of the time in all. 

But it is not only the greatest minds of England that now turn to 
the periodical press because they can thus address the largest audi- 
ences ; the clever men who may not be geniuses also make haste to 
profit by the opportunity ; and they also in their spheres are able to 
reap their reward. Delane, of the Zimes, Hill, so long of the Daily 


* Macaulay, it is well known, was the first Englishman to win a peerage with his 
pen ; but it was politics, not history, that secured the coronet. 
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News, Greenwood, first of the Pall Mall, and then of the St. James’s 
Gazette, all attained a position through their newspapers which they 
could not have reached by ordinary literary effort, and which would 
not have been accessible to them at all fifty years ago. Hayward, 
though he controlled no single periodical, was yet a brilliant example 
of the influence of the press. The men connected with the aris- 
tocracy, like Borthwick, Beresford- Hope, and Labouchere, are per- 
haps not fair illustrations, because in the Mnglish race they started 
with the odds in their favor. 

The converse also holds. Literary men who keep aloof from 
politics are far behind their political brethren in political impor- 
tance. Trollope, Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, and the novelists 
generally, make small figures in most English eyes by the side of 
political writers far from their equals in ability ; and even the greatest 
geniuses of all are never received in the circles of rank and power on 
a footing with their rivals in the world of affairs. Compare the posi- 
tion of Dickens or Thackeray with that of Disraeli or Gladstone— 
all men with a talent for literature, all born in the middle class, 

On the other hand the man whoa century ago might have received 
fifty pounds for a pamphlet, or been rewarded with a vicarage, now 
aspires to enter ministries or control majorities, not only from his 
printing-office, but from the front seat of the House of Commons, or 
the still more coveted benches of the peers. The press assists to up- 
set cabinets and make or unmake premiers, and men of letters have 
begun to know their power. Instead of kneeling before the aristoc- 
racy or following in its train, not 2 few have entered the armies that 
attack it, and Liberal and Tory nobles have recognized the situation. 
Within the last two years Lord Rosebery and Lord Salisbury have 
each admitted that the House of Peers must open its doors to mere 
talent. From the time when the Jewish novelist forced his way to 
the place of an English earl, and became the chief of a Tory cabinet, 
commanding his party and writing satires on the nobility by turns, 
the position of literature in English politics was certain to be changed. 
The fact was not immediately recognized, for the phenomenon was 
attributed to the force of individual genius ; but the success of the 
individual pointed the way for the elevation of a class. Tennyson, 
too, wasturned into a patrician ; and the present premier, the rankest 
Conservative in England, has proposed to create life-peers in reward 
for services to the state, services which it is expressly declared may 
be literary as well as political. So poets may legislate, and authors 
aspire to that title which the English give also to God—the Lord. 

Apam Bapeav. 
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THE WEAK POINT OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


Emerson, writing of politics in the United States a generation ago, 
somewhere says: “Of the two great parties which at this hour al- 
most share the nation between them, I should say that one has the 
best cause, and the other contains the best men.” With more truth, 
in so far as concerns the Northern States, might the same be said 
of the political parties of to-day. The Democratic party, nationally 
speaking, while advocating the juster and sounder policy, either can- 
not or will not avail itself of the services of its ablest men. The 
character and intellect of the party in the North have for the most 
part no share in its administrative or legislative life. The strongest 
defence of the present Democratic National policy comes not from the 
party’s accredited Northern representatives, but from Northern in- 
stitutions of learning and the Northern independent press. Do but 
compare the relative ability and importance of Northern Democrats 
and Republicans in the Federal Congress. In this chief representa- 
tive body of the Union, how wofully deficient in superior men is the 
Northern Democratic delegation in both Houses. Of the fifty-seven 
Northern Democratic Representatives, not more than half-a-dozen 
are able to cope in debate with the one Republican delegation from 
the State of Maine. They are, with a few notable exceptions, either 
mute mediocrists whose names are unknown outside the capital and 
their own Representative districts, or professional demagogues 
whose official elevation is to their party a standing reproach. In the 
Senate, whose few Northern Democratic members might be supposed 
to be the strongest and ablest men of the party in their respective 
‘States, all save one are so obscure that an almanac must needs be con- 
sulted to know who they are. 

Never before has the Democratic party in the North been in such 
a condition of intellectual poverty at the Federal capital. Against 
the five or six Northern Democrats able to take up the gage when- 
ever it is thrown down to them, there is a whole phalanx of able and 
trained Republican debaters who look with contempt upon the suc- 
cessors of Thurman and Hendricks and Kerr and Morrison and 
Hewitt. For while money and machine politics have lowered the aver- 
age standard of ability among Republican legislators, they have not 
been able to deprive the Republican party of the services of a score 
or more of men, avy one of whom possesses enough of the quality of 
intellectual leadership to compel attention throughout the whole 
Union whenever he may have aught to say. If partisan advantage has 
become the main object of contention between political parties in the 
North, the advocates of greatest ability and reputation are certainly 
retained by the Republican side. 
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This assuredly is sufficient cause for party weakness at any time ; 
but for the last quarter of a century it has been accentuated by the 
preponderance of the South in Federal legislation during Democratic 
ascendency. Ability and character must of necessity. make them- 
selves felt in the business of legislation as in every other business. 
This was well illustrated during the late Democratic administration. 
Mr. Cleveland was obliged to depend chiefly upon Southern Senators 
and Representatives as leaders in all Congressional action. Mr. Car- 
lisle, from among the fourteen Representatives of his party from the 
great State of New York, could find no one of sufficient character 
and capacity to be entrusted with more than the chairmanship of a 
second-rate committee. All the Northern Democratic Senators and 
Representative who distinguished themselves as defenders of the 
principles of their party were to be counted upon the fingers of one 
hand. Yet their party possessed a working majority in one branch 
of Congress, and very nearly one in the other, through the whole of 
Mr. Cleveland’s administration. 

With or without reason, the majority of Northern men will, for the 
lifetime of this generation, look with suspicion, if not with hostility, 
upon Southern ascendency in Federal legislation. Thousands of Re- 
publican electors in the North during the last ten years have been 
kept from bolting their party only by this fear of Southern suprem- 
acy. “The South again in the saddle” did more to change the 
majority in the lower House than did “British Free Trade.” The 
Democratic movement toward révenue reform was opposed by a 
host of Republicans who believed in reform along the same lines, 
but feared entrusting it to Southern men. Had such Northern 
Democrats as David A. Wells, Edward J. Phelps, George Hoadley, 
and John M. Palmer been associated in charge of this movement 
along with Representatives Mills, Breckenridge, and Carlisle, there 
would have been toward it a different state of feeling. It is wholly 


. useless to denounce this prejudice, founded as it is upon human 


passion, the same all the world over. Though proved baseless, this 


distrust of the South will continue to be, for a time, as it has been so 


long already, the main capital of the Republican party, whereon the 
expectations of its managers can always most surely be based. Noth- 
ing would serve more toward overcoming this feeling than the 
bringing forward by the Democrats, as Congressional candidates, of 
the many honored Union soldiers who, since the close of the war, 
have acted with their party. Offset- the Democratic ‘“‘ Rebel Briga- 
diers,” every one, with a Democratic Union Brigadier, and at the same 
time invite to the front civic ability and intellectual power. How 
shall the Democratic party hope to be supported by the character 
and intelligence of the North so long as it delegates the business of 
legislation ‘to men whom the great body of character and intelligence 
cither despises or ignores. 

Certain political thinkers and students of government declare that 
a democratic constituency rarely can have superior men for its legis- 
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lators. Such ones assert that modern democracy indirectly works 
the same result as the ancient Athenian democracy compassed by the 
law of ostracism—the exclusion from its service of the best ; enmity 
toward which is democracy’s ruling genius. If this is true, Ameri- 
can democracy must abandon its main principle or go the same way 
as did the democracy of Athens. Do, however, the majority of the 
Democratic’ party of the North really: prefer Cleon to Pericles for 
office ? or do they have Cleon thrust upon them unawares, or whether 
they will or no? Does the honest, industrious, and thinking portion 
of our Democratic electorate really desire graduates from the bar- 
room and police-court, or wire-pulling experts, or dumb dogs. with 
‘influence ” to represent it in the conduct of legislation? Does it 
not rather desire and expect that its accredited political leaders shall 
be natural leaders--men of mind, of character, and of courage? Did 
not Mr. Cleveland’s brave message in advocacy of revenue reform do 
more toward inspiring the Democratic heart than did the shuffling 
and double-faced policy of expediency during twenty years ? 

The National Democratic party of the United States is a great 


party, the leadership of which in time past, if not upon the whole 
equal intellectually to the leadership of its opponents, has contained 
men who in vigor of thought and action were the peers of any whom 
this country ever produced. Considering that the leaders of both its 
original and its later opponents were men who had carried off the 
laurels in two successful wars ; considering the follies and rascalities 
which have been perpetrated in its hame ; it should before this have 
ceased to exist as an organization. Nevertheless. it has outlived two 
antagonists, and to-day confronts the third and most powerful one of 
all with a strength equal to that of any period in its history, The 
secret of this extraordinary vitality is in the fundamental principles 
of the party being in touch with the age spirit. Its adversaries have 
prevailed against it only as they have appropriated to themselves 
those principles which are peculiarly its own. 


The partisan, prodigal, and centralizing policy of the party now in 


power, its championship of special and its disregard of general inter-. 


ests, have provoked against it a feeling of resentment equal to that 
which produced the political transformation of 1874. That this feeling 
will be reflected in the oncoming Congressional election is almost cer- 
tain. The Republican leaders do not deny it. Do they, however, make 
any effort to dissipate this feeling? On the contrary, their every 
movement appears as if designed to heighten it. Their apparent end 
is the making sure of a senatorial majority for the next six years, 
hoping thus to block all repeal of their legislation for that length of 
time, though, meanwhile, they lose the House of Representatives and 
even the next administration. They reckon as a foregone conclusion 
that the Democratic Congressional delegation from the North will 
continue to be made up mainly of dullards and demagogues who will 
do either nothing or worse than nothing ; that the brunt of responsi- 
bility will fall upon the South, and thereby furnish them with their 
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old shibboleth, of which again successfully to make use before the 
Senate passes from their control. In this way their protected indus- 
tries may be made secure in their monopoly, and fat may continue to 
be fried therefrom as partisan or personal exigencies may require. 

Will the. Democratic party again throw away its opportunity ? 
The main political battle-ground of this country is the lower House 
of Congress. Upon the quality of its representatives in this arena 
largely depends the success of either party. Of this the Republican 
party is well enough aware. Whomever it may elect for the Chief 
Magistracy or for the Senate, be assured it will not fail to be well. 
represented here, Cannot the Democratic party in the North next 
fall send to Washington more such Representatives as it sent to the 
Fiftieth Congress from the State of Massachusetts, or its present 
Representative from the Nineteenth District of -the State of New 
York? Does any Democrat doubt what would be the moral effect 
upon the electors of the whole North could such Representatives as 
these supersede the ten or eleven “‘ Hall” and Ring protégés from the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn. In these two Democratic cities 
are to be found Democratic soldiers, scholars, orators, publicists, 
jurists, and men of affairs whose names stand for integrity and abil- 
ity all over the Union. To elect a Congressional delegation from 
these Democratic strongholds, composed of such material, would bring 
the party greater strength than would be brought to it by the elec- 
tion of a President. 


THERE’S NOTHING LIKE LEATHER.” 


Ir is an old and oft-repeated saying: ‘“There’s nothing like 


leather.” Surely, in the whole range of tariff discussion, it has been 
found that there is nothing like leather to point the moral of tariff 
agitation which is around us, to direct attention to the gathering 
storm of tariff revolution which is above us, and to indicate the cer- 
tainty of ultimate tariff annibilation which is looming up in the fut- 
ure directly before us. 

In the recent attack upon the leather industries by the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. McKinley unwittingly gave the people of 
New England an object-lesson on the importance of free trade in raw 
materials as the basis of their industrial prosperity, which, for sim- 
plicity, directness, and force, would have done credit to the founder 
of the system of object-teaching, the illustrious Pestalozzi himself. 

In his attempt to tamper with the homely article of hides Mr. Mc- 
Kinley has evidently builded better than he knew, by supplying the 
simple object for this most powerful and instructive lesson. 

Not many months ago a glad shout of joyous exultation went up 
from New England over the result of an election. Tariff reformers 
were crushed to earth never to rise again, and the dogma of preven- ° 
tion by taxation was apparently about to be fastened upon the peo- 
ple, now and forever. But suddenly a change comes o'er the spirit 
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of their dream ; a horrid rumor comes from Washington that a Con- 
gress, elected for purposes of protection, is about to be true to its 
mission and to impose a tax on hides. This report carries with ita 
most astounding revelation. Merchants, dealers, manufacturers, and 
all the workers in the ‘“ gentle craft of leather” learn for the first 
time that since 1872 there has been free trade in hides. They learn 
that the very foundation of their business is free trade, that not a 
cent have they earned which is not based directly upon free trade, 
and that it is free trade which gives them this day their daily bread. 
During these years they have enjoyed a form of liberty denied by 
law to others; they have bought in the cheapest and sold in the 
dearest markets of the world ; they have been free from the fines and 
penalties of protection ; their business has prospered and expanded 
as never before ; and, very naturally, this threat of taxation came upon 
them with a shock that was at once chilling and killing. 

The tax as proposed was to have been a “specific” tax. Now, a 
specific tax is an ingenious device by which the poorest goods and 
the poorest purchasers are put under the highest rate of duty, and 
the richest goods and the richest purchasers are put under the lowest 
rate. Look at the effect in this instance. On grades worth fifteen 
cents per pound the rate would be only ten per cent, but on grades 
worth four cents per pound, the rate would be more than thirty-five per 
cent, and in all intermediate grades, as the value goes up the rate goes 
down, the cheapest quality would pay the highest tax, while the dear- 
est quality would pay the lowest tax. In the philosophy of McKinley 
this science is known as protection to American labor. 

With all its faults this measure embodied the very essence of the 
logic of protection. The products of the sheep are protected, by the 
taxes on wool and woollens, from fifty to one hundred and fifty per 
cent ; and why should there be free trade in hides, or products of the 
cattle, owned by the same farmer and grazing upon the same land ? 
Furthermore, the demands of the voters, as expressed at the last elec- 
tion, for ‘‘ More taxes! Less bread!” was about to be granted ; yet 
what do we see as the result? Instantly there is mustering in hot 
haste ; meetings are held, resolutions are passed, and the wires from 
New England to Washington are kept at white heat with a cyclone 
of indignant and disgusted protest. Ex-Governor Oliver Ames, of 
Boston, a protectionist and a good Republican, hastens to the capital 
and declares the scheme to be “murderous from a political stand- 
point, and preposterous from a business standpoint.” Politics are 
forgotten ; Democrats and Republicans bury the hatchet ; free traders 
are, for the moment, exalted into sainted patriots; and each and all 
join forces against the common enemy—protection, 

These point-blank repudiations of the protective policy by its 
friends and by its party were certainly bad enough, but a still more 
irritating opposition was yet in store for it. Even the wage-worker 
and the poor laboring man, he for whose benefit the entire protec- 
tive system is claimed to have been originally invented ; he for whom 
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the office-seeking politicians loudly proclaim such anxious interest, 
watchful care, and unselfish devotion ; he, the object of such melting 
solicitude from the leaders of the party, the tender ward and special 
beneficiary of protection, and the fondly cherished recipient of the 
lavish generosities of protected manufacturers ;—even he, in meetings 
at Worcester and Boston, publicly denounced and condemned it. 


‘¢ This was the most unkindest cut of all, 
For when the noble Cesar (McKinley) saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquished him.” 


Without even a feeble attempt at resistance, the committee surren- 
der unconditionally ; the people of New England breathe freely once 
more ; free trade in hides will continue. 

This incident discloses the one great salient point, which is proven 
and admitted on all sides, that the political position of these people 
is diametrically opposed to theix economic interests. As politicians 
they talk and vote for protection ; but when even a shadow of it falls 
in their direction they flee as though it were a scourge more terrible 
than the tenfold plagues of Egypt. As business men they know 
what they want, and they know equally well what they do not want. 
First and foremost they tell Mr. McKinley that they do not want the 
clutches of protection fastened upon the throat of their business ; 
they do not want high tariff, tariff for revenue, low tariff, or even 
the paltry trifle of one and one-half cents per pound on their raw ma- 
terial ; what they have had and what they want is a shameless and 
unblushing free trade. Protection sounds well for election purposes, 
but for business necessities they demand free trade, and in this they 
are supported by Lodge, Candler, Morse, and other radical, high-tariff 
Republicans, who, only a short time ago, held up their sanctimonious 
hands in pious dismay at the mere suggestion of a mild tariff reform. 

Another great feature is the revulsion of public sentiment which it 
has caused. It has been extreme: it crossed at a single bound the 
wide gulf from the Seylla of alleged patriotic protection into the very 
Charybdis of traitorous free trade. It has been sudden: these good 
people retired at. night in all the spotless purity of protective big- 
otry ; they woke in the morning and found themselves famous as 


free traders of the deepest dye. It has been universal: beginning 


with the wage-workers, it has run through all grades of society, manu- 
facturers, merchants, commission-houses—even up to the office- 
holders and campaign spell-binders, who recently passed up and down 
the land in an eestatic exuberance of gushing and: glowing oratory 
over the beauties of protection, holding their audiences spellbound 
with flowery and fulsome adulation of the glories of taxation. 

But this disturbance will have its compensations ; these business 
men and working-men will learn wisdom from experience. When 
this vital issue last appealed to them for a just adjudication they saw 
only the question of party politics ; for the true economic principles 
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most conducive to general and permanent good they had no thought 
or care: but to-day, when they see their business about to be ruined, 
and their export trade of twelve million dollars per annum about to 
be destroyed at a single blow ; when they are ordered to hold out 
thoir commercial wrists to receive the shacklea which they forged for 
thomuelves, with their own hands, on election day, the tea & pain- 
ful awakening to the hidden meaning of the political catehword— 
protection, 

The frienda of thia measure throw light upon ita character, They 
are a small coterie of millionaire beef-shippers in the West, headed 
by the twenty-millionaire butcher of Chicago, With breezy Western 
frankness they ask Congress to compel the people to pay them ten or 
thirty per cent more net profit on their wares, For once the truth 
is told ; the mask of protective deceit is missing, and the usual pro- 
tective phrases are strangely absent. For once there is no hypocrit- 
ical philanthropy in their request for public bounty ; no simulated 
fear of the pauper labor of Europe ; no sentimental cant about pro- 
tection to American homes ; no false-hearted pretences of charity, 
humanity, and love for the poor laborer ; there is only a selfish desire 
for sordid gain, to be wrung from the earnings of the people by Gov- 
ernment authority. 

In regard to this matter, the majority in Congress stands between 
fire and water ; they hesitate to go forward, and they cannot go back. 
They have learned that protection compels the interests of all parts 
of the country to be opposed to each other, and that, whatever they do, 
they will incur the vengeance of some great section. They have 
sworn to protect everybody and everything ; if they do not do it, 
they will break their election promises, repudiate the Chicago plat- 
form, and stand convicted of falsehood and deceit. 

For the author of all this uproar the incident carries a warning no 
less striking than its moral. When he is again in search of a timid 
and submissive set of people whom he proposes to deprive of the pure 
and wholesome air of natural free trade which they have breathed for 
a score of years, and to stifle them with the vitiated and artificial atmos- 
phere of protection, let him cautiously avoid the rugged natives of the 
rock- bound coasts and granite hills of New England. When he again 
attempts—at a time when no new taxation is necessary—to impose 
upon the people of any locality a new and onerous tax, a tax which is 
not only contrary to all the accepted. principles of just and equitable 
taxation, but which violates one of the first and most important of 
the rights of man—the right of free exchange—let him not stretch 
forth his eager hands, in either the hope of sympathy or the expec- 
tation of assistance, toward the home of freedom and the birthplace 
of American liberty, the grand old commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The moral of this lesson teaches that when the next contest over 
tariff reform takes place, the people of New England are likely to 
vote for free trade in hides in their own interests, In the interests of 
others, may they have justice enough and also courage enough to 
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vote, at least, for a tariff based upon common-sense, for business ne- 
cessities, and for public revenue only ; and not, as they voted before, 
for a tariff founded on political prejudices, for election purposes, and 


party polities only. 


THE MAYOR OF NEW YORK. 


Iv ia a great thing to be Mayor of New York, To be the chief 
executive officer of a community of well-nigh two million souls, 
selected by popular voice as the man chiefly trystworthy, in whose 
integrity, sagacity, fair-mindedness, and fearlessness every citizen has 
confidence—this surely is a proud position for any man to hold, 
When New York presents herself, municipally, to the consideration 
of the outside world, it is in the person of her mayor. When she 
speaks, it is with her mayor’s voice. When she celebrates the na- 
tion’s hundredth birthday, and welcomes to her gates the pure and 
noble-minded statesman who sits where Washington once sat, it is 
her mayor who stands forth in her name, who extends the welcoming 
hand, who speaks the patriotic piece, who presides at the commem- 
orative banquet, and leads the commemorative quadrille. If the 
Czar of Russia should honor New York with a visit, it would be the 
mayor who would grasp his hand, and ride beside him in the car- 
riage, and call on him at his hotel, and arrange with the Chief In- 
spector of Police to have all the Anarchists and other dangerousnesses 
arrested on false charges, and held at police headquarters until the 
imperial visitor should have gone his way to Chicago or other places. 
Yes, it is a great thing to be the Mayor of New York. 

Mr. Hugh J. Grant is the present Mayor of New York, whom the 
people delight to honor. They honor him in a peculiar way, alto- 
gether illustrative of the noble American political system of govern- 
ment by Halls and deals. They suspend judgment when he is ac- 
cused of shameful practices, and dubiously mutter a verdict of “not 
proven.” This sort of thing, in political language, is styled a “ vin- 
dication,” and makes its beneficiary eligible to a gubernatorial or 
presidential nomination, or, at least, to the portfolio of secretary of 
state. 

Mr. Grant is a member of the Tammany Society, a philanthropic 
association which exists for the purpose of maintaining pure govern- 
ment in New York City. Mr. Richard Croker is the ruler of the Tam- 
many Society ; and the Tammany Society being the ruler of New 
York, it follows that Mr. Croker is the real governor of the metropo- 
lis, In this capacity Mr. Croker has greatly advanced the fortunes of 
Mr. Hugh J. Grant, appointing him a member of the board of alder- 
men in a year when some of the members escaped state prison, ad- 
vancing him next to the position of sheriff, and finally making him 
mayor of the city, with the incidental right to preside at the centen- 
nial banquet, and dance in the centennial quadrille. In the fervor of 
his gratitude for these tokens of the confidence of his fellow-citizens, 
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Mr. Grant became godfather to Mr. Croker’s little girl ; and, conceiv- 
ing that his duty as sponsor in baptism required him to provide for 
the financial as well as spiritual welfare of his godchild, he did, at sun- 
dry times and in divers ways, bestow on little Flossie Croker, during 
his incumbency of the sheriff's office, the sum of ten thousand dollars, 
in currency of the United States: Unfortunately for Mr. Grant, this 
godfatherly act was “got on to” by another American statesman, 
hight Patrick McCann, who,-having married Mr. Croker’s sister-in- 
law, and failed disastrously to make a living as a dry-goods merchant, 
was selected by Mr, Croker as a fit and proper person to manage the 
Mount Saint Vincent restaurant in Central Park. In the American 
political system, the chief aim of every statesman is to prevent other 
statesmen from “ getting on to” things. The consequences of this 
special “getting on” have been extremely disagreeable to Mr. Grant. 

For Mr. McCann, having failed in the restaurant business, as erst- 
while in the retailing of dry-goods, now comes forward with a cireum- 
stantial story which, if true, would suffice to drive Mr. Grant from 
the society of gentlemen, and even to shake his standing among poli- 
ticians. He says that Mr. Grant gave little Flossie Croker, not $10,000 — 
only, but $25,000, and that the money, though nominally presented 
to the child, was really given to her father, as his share of the spoils 
of Mr. Grant’s administration of the sheriff's office. He says, further, 
that before electing Mr. Grant to the mayoralty, Mr. Croker had 
intended to make him commissioner of public works, to the end that 
the cement used in the construction of the new aqueduct might be 
purchased from a certain company, who had engaged to pay Mr. 
Croker a bonus on every barrel used; that a fund of $180,000 was, 
with Mr. Grant’s privity and assistance, actually raised for the pur- 
chase of Mr. Grant’s confirmation as such commissioner by the then 
board of aldermen ; and that the scheme failed only because of the 
impossibility of finding a satisfactory go-between to make distribu- 
tion of the money. He says other things besides, which have been 
duly chronicled in the daily papers for the delectation of the world. 
Mr. Grant, on his side, admits the gift of $10,000 to the infant Flossie, 
but asserts that otherwise Mr. McCann is a liar, and the truth is not 
in him. Altogether, an excessively nasty washing of excessively dirty 
linen ! 

Well, public men have been slandered before now, and it is quite 
possible that Mayor Grant may be as innocent of Mr. McCann’s 
charges as he says he is. He admits the presentation of $10,000 to 
little Miss Croker, and asserts that it was made in conscientious dis- 
charge of his duty as a godparent. This may be so. Mr. Grant is 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt. But the instructive thing about 
the whole disgraceful transaction: is that the benefit of the doubt is 
all that Mr. Grant’s fellow-citizens seem inclined to give him, and that 
they give it him with a cheerful readiness born of the conviction that 
whether one politician is a rascal, or another politician a liar, is 
very much a matter of chance, tempered by a strong probability that 
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both politicians are equally guilty. If it should be proved beyond a 
doubt that Mayor Grant has done all McCann says he has, nobody 
would be much surprised. Nor.would anybody be astonished if it 
should be proved conclusively that McCann’s story is manufactured 
out of whole cloth. For to such degradation has the American 
political system descended, that the bribery of legislators, the division 
of the spoils of office, the purchase of a seat in the Senate, a cabinet 
appointment, and even the acceptance of the highest executive office 
in the land under pledge of favors to be granted, excite in the minds 
of too many citizens no more surprise than the fluctuations in the 
prices of coffee and molasses. Democrats, turn your rascals out ! 


PASSING NOTES. 


Mr. Commissioner Porter is like the over-curious little boy with 
whom most people enjoy a sad familiarity. He wants to know too 
much. That he should require particulars of the parentage of every 
resident in the United States, whether Caucasian, African, Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian, or a mixture of sub-genera—that he should insist 
on knowing, concerning every woman in the country, how old she is, 
and whether married, single, divorced, or in a combination of condi- 
tions—that he should ask sixty-five millions of individuals, all in a 
single day, to tell him frankly if they are prisoners, convicts, home- 
less children, or paupers—that he should require every tenant to 
certify the post-office address of his landlord—all this is sufficiently 
embarrassing to the conscientious citizen who desires to obey the 
laws of God and man, and to satisfy Commissioner Porter's official 
curiosity without telling any lies. But to ask a man if he is ‘ suffer- 
ing from any acute or chronic disease, with name of the disease and 
length of time afflicted,” or if he is “ defective in mind, sight, hearing, 
or speech,” is simply to pile an Ossa of impossibility on a Pelion of 
impertinence, and to make the eleventh census of the United States 
a monument of official absurdity. How is one to know whether he is 
suffering from a chronic disease or not, or by what name his disorder 
is known among physicians? How is one to know whether his mind 
is normal or defective? Is the ability to frame impudent questions 
the mark of superior intelligence? and the desire to kick the census- 
taker the sign of a “defective mind?” A collection of opinions as to 
whether a piece of gold is larger or smaller than a piece of chalk 
would be A equal value with some of Mr. Porter’s statistics. 


The truth is that Mr. Porter’s ridiculous interrogations are the 
logical outcome of the protectionist superstition that has raised him 
and his party into power. The essence of that superstition is that — 
no man can be trusted to mind his own business—that Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, and other ordinary Americans, must not presume to wear 
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what they want to wear, or to eat what they want to eat, or to work 
for men they want to work for, but must be guided, as to such mat- 
ters, by the superior wisdom of Mr. Porter and other experts. It is 
natural that the high-priests of this degrading faith should claim the 
right to cross-examine men as to their private concerns. Fortunately 
for humanity, it is also natural that men should resist such cross-ex- 
amination, either openly or furtively. The millions who have been 
stirred to resentment by the census inquisition will, sooner or later, 
come to see that the whole protective system is founded on just that 
sort of impertinent interference. Mr. Porter’s statistics of disease and 
crime and landlords’ addresses will have very little value in them- 
selves ; but as a means of education in the basic principles of free- 
dom they may prove invaluable. 


While the Census Commissioner is thus efficiently reducing pater- 
nalism to the absurd, the Lord High Executioner of the Wanamaker 
Department is laboring with equal zeal to demonstrate the logical 
outcome of the Grand-Old-Party principle of the victor and the 
spoils. The constant redistribution of the offices, Mr. Clarkson tells 
us, is the mainspring of the American polity. If there weren’t any 
offices to be got by working for the party, why, then, of course, no- 
body would work for the party, and the dreadful spectacle would be 
presented of a campaign without any campaigners. 

‘* Essayists who enjoy formulating theories for an ideal government admit that 
their cherished systems can come only through the political activity of the peo- 
ple. Now, to keep the people active, court must be made to their personal, in- 
dividual interest. Let them consider that there is not only public, but personal, 
oe to be gained ; then they will work, and for working they will be re- 
warde 


Exactly. There is Mr. Matthew S. Quay—the Honorable Matthew 
S. Quay—Senator Quay, from Pennsylvania—Chairman Quay of the 
National Republican Committee. He is the kind of man Mr. Clark- 
son believes in, a worthy illustration of the system of politics for 
profit. Mr. Quay went into politics for “not only public, but per- 
sonal advantage.” He became State treasurer of Pennsylvania very 
much to his “ personal advantage,” but hardly to the equal advantage 
of the State. Then he rose to be chief manager of Mr. Clarkson’s po- 
litical party. Now he sits in the Senate of the United States. Wicked 
men persist in saying of Mr. Quay that he stole $260,000 from the 
State treasury of Pennsylvania. Mr. Quay maintains a somewhat 
wriggling and uncomfortable silence; and Mr. Clarkson intimates 
that pure-minded patriots must expect this sort of thing. Then there 
is Mr. Wanamaker—— 


Mr. Clarkson and Mr. Porter, with Mr. Wanamaker and the rest 
to help, could hardly do more than they are doing for the lasting 
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good of the American pe if they were pure and lofty-minded 
patriots, instead of the shameless gang of wreckers that they are. A 
burnt child dreads the fire far more than one who has only a theo- 
retic acquaintance with caloric. Our protectionist rulers are burn- 
ing the child pretty effectually. 


REVIEWS. 


My Own Story: By Joaquin Miller (Belford-Clarke Company).— 
Though he is not yet an old man, Joaquin Miller is one of the last 
representatives of a race of men as interesting and remarkable as any 
known to the history of civilization. It is largely through his own 
illustration that these men have become known to us—hardy, rude, 
barbaric in their good as in their evil traits; children in their sim- 
plicity, and savages in their unbridled impulses. Whence they came 
and whither they have gone—for though they have nearly passed 
from sight, not all are dead—is a mystery which will never be solved. 
That the discovery of gold and the opening up of a vast and rich ter- 
ritory should have called together a class of adventurous spirits, isnot 
remarkable ; but that these men should so speedily have manifested 
so many unique and distinctive characteristics in common, and should 
have become, in the space of a few years, as sharply defined by 
habits, customs, and dialect as if they were a separate people, is a 
problem in anthropology as obscure as it is interesting. 

Mr. Miller has lived with them, and is, indeed, one of them ; hence 
his work, in anywise relating to them, has a special value, aside from 
his genius as a poet and author. He may be said—in common with 
one or two others working in the same field—to have originated a 
new literature ; fresh, poetic, redolent with virgin nature and fervid 
with the crude but unfettered passions of the human heart. A recent 
English critic speaks of it as ‘‘ the only American literature ;” and, as 
a growth of the soil, modified little, if at all, by exterior influences, it 
is indeed so. A spontaneous outburst, circumscribed in area, and 
limited in time to hardly more than a single generation, it must al- 
ways remain as curious a phenomenon as the men it represents. 

**My Own Story” comprises but a small portion of the author’s 
life—four years, if we understand his preface aright—yet into that 
brief period he appears to have crowded more adventures than did 
the hapless Stradella into his whole eventful life. His descriptions 
of nature are beautiful in the extreme, and worthy of his reputation 
asa poet. ‘TI lifted my eyes and looked away to the south. Mount 
Shasta was before me. For the first time I now looked upon the 
mountain in whose shadows so many tragedies were to be enacted ; 
the most comely and perfect peak in America. Above the woods, 
above the clouds, almost above the earth, it looked like the first ap- 
proach of land to another world—a solitary island ; white and flash- 
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ing like a pyramid of silver! solemn and majestic, sublime, lonely 
and cold and white; . . . so alone, unsupported, and solitary, 
that you go down before him utterly, with an undivided adoration.” 
“ As lone as God, and white as a winter moon, Mount Shasta starts 
up sudden and solitary from the heart of the great black forests of 
northern California.” 

The outlines—they are hardly more—of the characters introduced 
are delicately and exquisitely drawn. In every word relating to “the 
Prince ” there is a ring of love and respect. Klamat, the doctor, and 
Paquita are miniatures on the finest ivory, in the warmest and sweetest 
tints. There is, indeed, a whole heart-history in the story of Pa- 
quita, the Indian girl. Paquita is, in fact, the masterpiece of the 
volume; the heroine of this strange, romantic story, which is the 
“cold, frozen truth ; ‘the truth, and nothing but the truth,’ if not 
the whole truth.” 

The style of this remarkable book is often crude in diction, and at 
times extravagant in epithet ; but it is always forcible and original. 
Even in its faults there is the charm of freedom and breadth. If the 
author does not always adhere to standard forms of prose, he writes 
in a sort of unrhymed poetry which is doubtless his best means of 
expression. Some license, surely, must be permitted to the “ poet of 
the Sierras,” and one of the most picturesque and original writers 
which America has produced. 


Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public Education: By John C. Hender- 
son (G. P. Putnam’s Sons).—To no one of her great men does Amer- 
ica owe so heavy a debt of gratitude as to Thomas Jefferson. What 
manner of man he really was, how vast and many-sided his genius, 
and how profound and lasting his influence upon the well-being of 
the republic, we are only now beginning properly to comprehend. 
Accustomed to respect him as a statesman and to revere him as a 
patriot, we have overlooked, to a greater or less degree, the nobility 
and breadth of his social views, and his sincere love for and remarkable 
knowledge of human nature, his insight into the obscurer problems 
of existence, and his almost prophetic perception of the future of the 
government he had so large a share in establishing. In the matter 
of slavery and its possible abolition, for example, his letters plainly 
foreshadow the Civil War; and if one study much that he cur- 
sorily wrote, chiefly to private individuals, it will not be difficult 
to trace very clear previsions of many events which have come to pass 
even in our own day. 

In no aspect was he greater than in his devotion to the cause of 
popular education. It was his firm conviction that the stability of a 
nation depended upon the education of its common people. So per- 
sistent was this thought in his mind, that “on one of the dark days 
of 1778,” says Mr. Henderson, ‘“ when the people of the United States 
were engaged in a portentous struggle-with the British crown, 
Thomas Jefferson arose in the Assembly of Virginia and presented to 
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his colleagues a carefully framed bill, designed to establish in Vir- 
ginia public schools, and academies or colleges, and a university.” 
“ At one of the darkest hours of what seemed even to its most ardent 
supporters a doubtful attempt, he brought forward a project which 
would seem suitable only to the calmest period of national prosperity 


.and peace. But to him it was a vital measure ; a means, second only 


to armed resistance, to the securing of a people’s freedom and safety. 
Education and patriotism, with him, went hand in hand. Ignorance 
was the body-guard of despotism ; and the common school the eter- 
nal and successful opponent of tyranny—political, social, and moral. 

Mr. Henderson’s most valuable work traces Jefferson’s whole ca- 
reer as the father of education in America, and the devoted apostle 
of enlightenment in all parts of the world, at all times and under all 
conditions. We find his influence reaching to the inchoate South 
American republics, with their double despotism of the Spanish crown 
and the Inquisition. 

As a consistent believer in personal and social liberty, Jefferson 
was an enemy to slavery. Had his wise, just, and temperate plans for 
its extirpation been adopted, the most needless, absurd, and cruel 
war of the century, with its expense of millions of treasure and thou- 
sands of lives, would have been avoided. ‘‘ Upon the system of negro 
slavery,” says Mr. Henderson, pp. 213, 214, “which prevailed in his 
day in the United States, . . . he looked with abhorrence, and 
with feelings of the greatest apprehension, as he considered the ef- 
fect which it would some day have upon the welfare’of his country.” 
eit . “Jefferson indignantly dsdenea that ‘the abolition of 
domestic slavery is the great object of desire in those colonies, 
where it was, unhappily, introduced in their infant state. But pre- 
vious to the enfranchisement of the slaves we have, it is necessary to 
exclude all further importations from Africa. Yet our repeated at- 
tempts to effect this by prohibition, and by imposing duties which 
might amount to a prohibition, have been hitherto defeated by his 
Majesty’s negative ; thus preferring the immediate advantages of a 
few British corsairs to . . . the rights of human nature deeply 
wounded by the infamous practice.’” Jefferson’s idea was, broadly, 
the passage of a law which should free all negroes born after the en- 
actment of the said law ; but they were to “ continue ”—to use Jeffer- 
son’s words—“ with their parents to a certain age, then to be brought 
up, at the public expense, to tillage, arts, or science, till the female 
should be eighteen and the male twenty-one years of age ;” thus 
doing away with the danger of throwing a large, ignorant, helpless 
body of persons suddenly upon their own resources, which was one of 
the great evils of the late war. Jefferson's object was to give the ne- 
gro sufficient practical knowledge and experience to meet the ordi- 
nary requirements of civilized existence. Education, in a sense of 
mere book-learning, could do little, if anything, for a race but a few 
generations removed from the darkest barbarism. 

We feel that if that portion of this otherwise admirable work which 
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is devoted to the slave question had been written in a little more toler- 
ant spirit, it would have been wiser. There is, in this chapter, just the 
hint of bigotry. At this date the author should have adopted some 
of Jefferson’s grand quietude. He should have kept in mind the fact 
that there is no longer any “chasm” between the North and South, 
except in the souls of such political hyenas as still grub a scanty sub- 
sistence from the carcasses dug up by themselves from the graves of 
old battle-fields. Even those who once crossed bayonet and sabre 
at Antietam and Gettysburg have since taken their weapons in the 
left hand while clasping each other by the right. Henceforward it is 
only the professional scoundrel, the rascal whose blind constituents 
permit him to tack “Hon.” to his dishonorable name, who can have 
any interest in the pretence of a bitter feeling which our fathers 
forgot when the smoke of battle rolled away on the wind. Except, 
however, for a slight savor of the old controversial spirit in this 
chapter, Mr. Henderson has written a book as far-reaching in its 
influence as it is just to one of the noblest figures in the world’s 


history. 
Cuartes Lorin Hivprers. 


Edward Burton, by Henry Wood (Boston: Lee & Shepard ; New 
York : Charles T. Dillingham).—On the title-page of this neat and 
compact volume we are informed that the author has, among other 
things, written ‘“ various ethical and economical essays,” and this an- 
nouncement seems sustained with fidelity throughout the whole of 
his book ; for although his theme would seem to centre in a love 
story, its current is obstructed by dissertations on evolution, poli- 
tics, socialism, religious revivals, anarchism, materialism, etc., which, 
however admirable in themselves, give to the work a sort of general- 
utility character. But if such a diversity of subjects makes against 
the concreteness and homogeneity of a genuine, old-fashioned love 
story, may it not be regarded by some as an advantage, and especially 
by those of ‘scanty locks and faltering steps,” who declare such love 
to bein vain? Indeed, Mr. Wood himself, at the very outset, seems 
to sympathize warmly with the anti-connubialists, for he makes one 
of his leading characters—a Harvard man—exclaim, while laying the 
whip on the shoulders of the fair sex : 

“ History is filled with examples of marital infelicities. Lend your 
sympathy to Socrates, Byron, Goldsmith, Carlyle, and to unnum- 
bered other sufferers.” 

What a round shot this would be were it not for the significant 
fact that Goldsmith was never married, and that Carlyle’s wife, poor 
Jane Welsh, was no more like Xantippe than was “ Patient Griselda! ” 
But then Mr. Wood is simply an exponent of current American 
literature, and as such may be readily forgiven a trifling little faux 
pas like this. 

The story opens pleasantly, with two young gentlemen in a boat on 
Frenchman’s Bay, a beautiful sheet of water on the coast of Maine. 
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One of the gentlemen is Adelbert Bonbright, the son of a wealthy 
Boston banker, whose magnificent country-seat is close by at Bar 
Harbor. Here the millionaire resides, with his wife, two daughters, 
and two sons, Adelbert and Tom, the latter being a cripple. The 
other gentleman in the boat is Dr. von Roden, a self-sufficient pseudo- 
philosopher, who has just made the ~ regarding Goldsmith ; al- 
though something of the sort might have been expected on his 
part, because, a few moments previously, with Mr. Wood’s permission, 
he indulged in the slangy or low-bred expression “ hifalutin,” one 
of the most objectionable words in the whole American vocabulary. 
The doctor, who is on a visit to the Bonbrights, lands with his 
companion, and joins a gay party on the spacious veranda of the villa, 
where all the Bonbrights are assembled, together with a certain Miss 
Jenness, who is “enormous” on woman’s suffrage, the existence of 
the soul, and the eternal fitness of things. There are some sharp and 
instructive encounters between her and von Roden, who is a mate- 
rialist, and who sets all store by evolution. Helen, the younger 
daughter, is a very lovely creature, a blonde, but without any extra- 
ordinary claims intellectually ; while Rosamond, her sister, is a 
calculating ‘‘ brunette with coal-black hair, and dark, flashing eyes, 
arched with heavy drooping lashes,” and having a cool, business glance 
in the direction of an English nobleman, whom she manages to hook 
into an engagement, but who subsequently jilts her. 

There are boatings along the coast, pa drives among magnifi- 
cent mountain scenery, where we have admirable flashes of descrip- 
tion, and much interesting information. Here Mr. Edward Bur- 
ton puts in an active appearance, and soon lays siege to the 
heart of Helen, who has, he fears, already given her love to a Mr. 
Tapley, his bosom friend, and to whom, actuated by an exalted 
Christian spirit, he determines to abandon her without a single protest 
or bitter feeling—the only part of the narrative that most people will 
be inclined to discredit totally. He manages to obtain her hand at last, 
however, but with such little dash or heart that one is almost sorry 
for his success, and that he had been chosen the hero of the story. 

But in a review of a few lines it is impossible to deal satisfactoril 
with a story which embraces so many incidents, and so muc 
that is philosophical in diverse relations. In this latter respect 
it is almost certain to attract a considerable number of readers, and 
here we leave it, with the observation that we have not sketched 
even a full outline of the plot, and have but barely touched on some 
of the principal characters. The book is free from even the slight- 
est questionable expression or sentiment. 


The Girl of the People, by L. T. Mead (Frank F. Lovell & Com- 
pany).—This story deals with some of the lowest levels of a great 
city, Liverpool, where drunkenness and crime reel about arm-in-arm 
after nightfall. Bet Granger is the daughter of a drunkard and a 
thief, who broke her mother’s heart, and left her and her two little 
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brothers, “the Capt’n and the Genr'l,” worse than orphaned. The 
mother had been a religious woman, and sought to influence Bet ; but 
the latter got into a dangerous groove, sold evening papers among the 
slums, and became so out of sorts with life and her surroundings, 
that she fell into materialism. She is, however, a magnificent creature 
physically, with splendid eyes and a glorious mass of red-golden hair, 
and with flashes of nobility and fearless frankness about her which 
lend additional grace to her stately form. Why she is termed “ The 
Girl of the People” it is difficult to say, unless, indeed, the author 
intends a number of questionable characters found in “ Paradise 
Row” to represent the masses generally. However this may be, she 
is very popular in that locality and its vicinity, which are admirably 
described, as are the motley and singular inhabitants, with all their 
modes of life. Though wild and uncultivated, Bet, under every pres- 
sure and trial, is true to her underlying womanly instincts, and turns 
with loathing from Isaac Dent, a low villain who is a favorite with her 
drunken father, and, in fact, one of his pals. In this relation she is 
sorely tried, and beset with the most dangerous snares; but the pure 
spark within her is never altogether extinguished. Suddenly, and 
without any seeming preparation, she discards materialism, and be- 
lieves in a future state ; for she loves Will Scarlett, and, as she avers, 
the moment she loved she knew there was a God. This is a way of 
putting it which has not yet been transcended in the English tongue. 
ut soon we meet with a maze of characters all tending toward the 
success of the story, and leading us into incidents the most interest- 
ing and stirring, and illustrating the various emotions and aspirations 
of the untutored human heart. The singular manifestations of Bet’s 
love of music, and her consequent affection for Hester Wright, who 
sings well, are pleasant features of the story. But, in truth, Bet’s 
heart and morals wear so well that one is pleased to find the denoue- 
ment consigning her to the arms of the man she loves, and who is so 
worthy of her, having himself passed through the fire of terrible trib- 
ulation for her sake. Among the many other interesting characters 
in the story, Mother Bunch deserves pointed mention, as does Sister 
Mary, of the lost or stolen pocketbook. But the book alone can do 
full justice to itself. It is free from the taint which usually charac- 
terizes such literature ; and is besides instructive and entertaining. 
James McCarro.. 
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Hauntings, by Vernon Lee (Frank F. Lovell & Company).—This is 
the general title of a volume embracing four stories: “ Amour Dure,” 
“Dionea,” “Oke of Okehurst,” and “A Wicked Voice.” All the 
_ sketches.or tales are of the most weird character, and all present the 
supernatural in a somewhat striking and original manner. Their 
style is scholarly and attractive ; and while our credulity is taxed to 
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its utmost limits at times, yet the wild romancing is so frequently 
colored with seeming reality that we forget ourselves, and yield al- 
most unresistingly to the current of the narrative. 

“ Amour Dure” purports to be ‘ Passages from the Diary of Spiri- 
dion Trepka,” a dreamy and enthusiastic Polish professor who visits 
Italy for the purpose of studying her archives, and all the wondrous 
revelations of her legendary lore. While thus engaged he is suddenly 
attracted by the history of the beautiful but infamous Medea da 
Carpi, who was strangled in a convent at the instance of Duke Robert 
of ae after she herself had foully murdered several persons of 
distinction whom she had fascinated with her matchless beauty and 
irresistible wiles. It was while studying her character and the glow- 
ing accounts of her loveliness in a physical sense, that the professor 
abandoned himself wholly to his morbid fancies, and, although Medea 
had already lain for generations in the tomb, became impressed with 
the conviction that he should some day be brought into rapport, if not 
actual contact, with her spirit, and that, red-handed as she was, she 
would love him also, but on a more exalted plane. This impression, 
as may be supposed, leads to singular experiences and strange revela- 
tions. And it is through these that we are conducted by the author 
to the close of the narrative, where, according to a contemporary, he 
himself falls under the fatal spell of Medea, or rather that of his own 
diseased imagination, and is discovered dead near the bronze eques- 
trian statue of Robert II, from ‘‘a stab given in the region of the 
heart by an unknown hand.” 

“ Dionea” is another of these weira sketches, embodied in a series 
of well-written letters by Dr. Alessandro De Rossis to the Lady Evelyn 
Savelli, Princess of Sabina. Dionea is the only survivor of a shipwreck 
that has taken place near Spezzia. The little “‘ brown mite” is picked 
up among some rocks, and being too young to give any account of her- 
self or of the disaster, and not being able to lisp a word intelligible to 
anyone, is taken charge of by some nuns, who appear to be unable to 
do anything with her, and who, in common with others, begin to regard 
her in the light of a witch. As she grows up she is very beautiful, 
but exercises an uncanny influence upon all who come in contact with 
her, and attracts a young married sculptor, who takes her for a 
model. Waldemar’s studio, or workshop, is in a ruined temple of 
Venus ; and having finished a statue of the goddess, modelled after 
Dionea, he leads Dionea to the old chapel or temple, at midnight, so 
that she may stand beside his work in the midst of flowers strewn 

around it. Gertrude, his wife, noticing his long absence, follows 
him to his studio, and she in turn is followed ; when found she is 
alone, dying among the roses, the blood trickling from a fatal 
wound. Dionea is nowhere visible, and Waldemar’s body is dis- 
covered at the bottom of the cliff upon which the chapel or temple 
is built. This is the veriest skeleton of the story, as the tale has 
much more that is strange and incredible to say for itself. 

“A Wicked Voice” also deals in the supernatural, and on a most ex- 
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acting scale—that is, if we would keep our reasoning faculties under 
the slightest control, This voice leads a gentleman, of an over-cred- 
ulous or too receptive mind, into so many inexplicable positions and 
singular dilemmas in Venice, that we can scarcely give the reader a cue 
to its various manifestations, or all the singular pranks it plays. We 
must therefore let him consult the book for information, as to at- 
tempt any further explanation here would mar his enjoyment of the 
text without enlightening him in any very marked degree. 

“ Oke of Okehurst, or the Phantom Lover,” the longest and last of 
this series, although dealing largely with the occult, is a story of un- 
usual interest, inasmuch as it presents us reincarnation, obsession, or 
whatever else you may call it, in a novel light, and impresses us strongly 
with the possible existence of those strange influences which are said 
to totally subvert at times our normal condition, and imbue us with 
thoughts and feelings not native to us. In this relation there is a 
logic and naturalness about the author which sets us at ease in a 
measure, and which does not outrage our credulity, while in a more 
literary aspect there is so much that is of admirable texture that 
the story does not pall on us during our perusal of it. In fact, some 
of the description is inimitable. That relating to the old Hall, Oke- 
hurst, is exceedingly fine ; while her portrayal of its mistress and 
her mysterious affliction, as well as that of her husband, is intensely 
interesting. 

The scene is laid in Kent, England, where the Okes, who are very 
wealthy and influential people, reside in sombre and silent state. 
Mr. Oke’s wife Alice is a very lovely creature, but so hopeless a prey 
to the influences already alluded to that she lives in a far-off, mys- 
terious atmosphere, apart from her husband, as it were. And yet 
he loves her sincerely, and goes up to London to gratify a wish 
of hers to have a portrait of herself painted in the style of that of 
one of her ancestors, which hangs among numerous others in the 
picture gallery of the Hall. The artist arrives, and the story begins, 
when we are led by degrees into tho history of the Hall and its Holi- 
tary inmates, Mr. and Mrs, Oke. 

The relations between these two are strained to intensity, Mr. 
Oke, who is a handsome young man, always seems in something 
like mental trepidation; while his wife, whenever she happens to 
notice him, has a far-off look in her beautiful eyes, and, at times, a 
cruel and singular smile on her charming lips. As the weeks pass, 
the artist makes several sketches of Mrs, Oke, but not one to please 
him. Gradually, however, he learns that the portrait, in whose cos- 
tume he is to paint Mrs. Oke, is that of another Alice Oke, who lived 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, and who, at the instance 
of her husband, Nicholas Oke, foully and treacherously murdered 
Christopher Lovelock, a poet, whom she was supposed to have loved. 

This story is told in detail, and a singular one it is; and so incess- 
antly have the living Okes brooded over it, that both their minds 
have become affected; and the more so as the spirit of Lovelock is 
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supposed to haunt the Hall, while Alice seems possessed of an insane 
desire to appear the very counterpart of the murderess whose por- 
trait she resembles so closely. But the plot thickens so quickly 
here, and the narrative is so crowded with strange and startling cir- 
cumstances, that we have space to follow it no further, or to disclose 
the terribly dramatic denouement. 


Twenty Novelettes, by Twenty Prominent Novelists (Frank F. Lovell 
& Co.).—There is variety enough in this volume to satisfy the most 
exacting, although the contents are not of uniform interest or ability. 
Among the most acceptable of the sketches, “‘The Duffer,” by W. E. 
Norris, a dog story, stands quite prominent. The Duffer is a poor 
canine tramp that, notwithstanding all the cuffs and kicks adminis- 
tered to him, becomes deeply attached to the master who maltreats 
him, but who cannot shake him off. The efforts to get rid of him are 
so various, and are characterized by such singular circumstances, that 
they are at once amusing and entertaining. The whole sketch shows 
a dog at his best, for The Duffer, after suffering much hard treatment 
at the hands of those upon whom he had thrust himself, in a moment 
of peril seals his fidelity to his ungracious master with his blood. 
“The Bordone Girl,” by Frederick Boyle, gives us the pleasant his- 
tory of how a young painter, who is heir to a title, falls madly in love 
with his beautiful model, and, notwithstanding the bitter opposition 
of his family, eventually makes her his wife. Obviously there is am- 
ple room here for much that is interesting and romantic, and the au- 
thor takes advantage of it. 
‘‘A Tangle of Hearts” is another.of thisseries, It isa short sketch, 
—— of a good deal that is humorous and suggestive. A club 
as been founded by a few gentlemen for the gs of mutual pro- 
tection against the cunning wiles and attacks of the opposite sex. 
The better to advance their interests in this respect, they are all sol- 
emnly pledged to divulge to the club generally whatever may befall 
them in matters of the heart. In a brief period, however, four of the 
members fall desperately in love with the wealthy and beautiful Miss 
Upton, and after much humorous speculation, and arguments pro and 
con, it is decided that the four shall test their chances individually, 
by making her an offer of marriage in turn, reporting progress to the 
club, ‘The President, who is a disinterested party, is deputed to see 
that all is conducted with fairness, and visits the Uj tons with 
the rest in a social way, before more definite steps are en. Now, 
however, at a meeting of the club he himself declares that he has 
fallen a victim to the fair sorceress, who has possibly got some ink- 
ling of the attack to be made upon her, She consequently sees 
them all in turn, and becomes engaged to them separately, enjoining 
each to keep the secret inviolate for a time, thus raising his hopes, so 
that every suitor considers himself the affianced lover, to the discom- 
fiture of all the rest. The report is made to the club, when the trick 
played by Miss Upton is discovered, and creates great consternation, 
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evoking a good deal that is ludicrous, some being inclined not to give 
her up so easily. While this perplexity reigns, however, one of the 
club settles the whole matter by rushing in and declaring, what turns 
out to be a fact, that Miss Upton, a few hours previously, had eloped 
with an Italian count. This places the club on a most inexorable 
basis, and weds the members to celibacy more strongly than ever. 

Besides these lively sketches we have various others of equal inter- 
est, such as ‘‘ Chemical Clairvoyance,” ‘'To Paris for Pleasure,” “ Miss 
Tweed’s Ghost Story,” “ Finding His Fate,” ete., which, being all with- 
in the same cover, and by noted writers, make the volume a pleasant 
railroad or steamboat companion, where short sketches are always in 
order to beguile a journey. 


A Magnetic Man, and Other Stories, by FE. S. Van Zile (Frank F. 
Lovell & Company).—Marcus Rodney, an inventor and a profound 
student, has made such strides in the knowledge of magnetism and 
electricity that he himself becomes a huge magnet, with the power of 
attracting or repelling mentally whomsoever he pleases, and thereby 
attaining whatever end he may have in view. He has acquired great 
wealth, and is beginning to estrange the heart of Margaret Durand 
from that of her accepted lover. ‘This begins a series of incidents and 
manifestations of a singular and weird character, so deranging the 
norma! state of the beautiful Margaret that she seems to become as 
fickle as the wind. She has, however, what may be called lucid inter- 
vals, during which she again acknowledges the true claims of her 
heart, but soon, alas! to relapse into her abnormal condition, when 
the influence of Rodney becomes again paramount. In this way 
dreadful complications and experiences arise, which culminate in the 
sudden death of Rodney at a fashionable reception, where, in a terri- 
ble effort to exert his uncanny powers in relation to Miss Durand, the 
action of his heart suddenly fails, and he drops dead. 

The story is interesting inasmuch as it affords some information 
regarding the line of thought and action sometimes pursued by those 
who are influenced by a belief in occultism. It also holds up a 
warning finger to such as are given to follow the professors of this 
art implicitly ; and here it does good service, for it would appear 
that the record of those abnormal influences, from the publication of 
Bulwer’s “A Strange Story” down to the latest work in this vein, is 
far from reassuring, 

J. McC. 
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